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lage and constitutional issues which have been 
ised in both Houses of Parliament were exhausted 
the elaborate speeches of Lord Szxsornez and the Lorp 
HANCELLOR. Lord BEaconsFIELD, with some want of re- 
verence, spoke of the contest as a gladiatorial exhibition ; ' 
but it may be more accurately described as a forensic con- 
test. In former times the two great advocates have often 
been equally matched; and neither has forgotten the 
lawyer-like instinct of using every argument which may 
possibly affect the decision of the judge. Lord Beacons- 
FIELD, while he relied on the Lorp CHanceLLor’s speech 
for a technical apology, took care to remind the House of 
Lords that the main question could not at the moment be 
submitted to its judgment. Constitutional propriety, 
waile on one side it depends on a true construction of the 
spirit of the law, cannot be wholly disentangled from prac- 
tical connexion with circumstances of political expediency. 
Urgent necessity may justify against minute criticism 
if they were capriciously or wantonly 
undertaken, would be rightly denounced as unconstitu- 
tional. The Minister who in modern times has most habit- 
ually evaded the law and tampered with the Constitution 
has been justly censured for the wanton selection of trivial 
occasions of irregularity. The disposal of the Ewelme pre- 
sentation, and the trickery practised about the same time 
in a judicial appointment, were chiefly objectionable be- 
cause they were excused by no strong motive or tempt- 
ation. Lord BgaconsFigLp intimated his purpose of here- 
after challenging the decision of Parliament on the whole 
course of the recent policy of the Government. If the 
judgment is favourable, it will include a retrospective ac- 
quittal on the charge of having exceeded the prerogative 
of the Crown in the matter of the Indian troops. It is 
possible that Parliament and the country may be convinced 
that Lord Beaconsrie.p’s bold display of for war 
has been the main cause of that maintenance of 
which is now the object of sanguine hopes. It is 
already certain that Mr. Guapstone’s agitation has thrown 
all po obstacles in the way of a pacific solution. 
If he had the Russian Government that he 
e e@ opinion of the English nation, no part of 
the pretensions which were involved in the Treaty of 
San’ Stefano would have been abated. Lord BraconsrieLp 
may claim the merit of haying taken effectual precautions 
against a repetition of the misconceptions which, founded 
on the of Lord ABERDEEN and on the authority 
of Mr. Coppgn, were the main cause of the Crimean War. 
The argument which Lord Sztzorne deduced from the 
recital or the preamble of the Mutiny Act was parried by 
vote. Not the troops for w is v ut the 
lish Indian army, are included 
in the Act, while the native forces are deliberately 
omitted. Parliament must be supposed to know that the 
Indian army is governed under the Indian Mutiny Act, 
which has certainly not been infringed ype iad 
a contingent to Malta. There remains the constitutional 
principle which is affirmed in Lord Hartineton’s Resolu- 
tion. Sir Micnak. Hicks-Beacu, though a part of his speech 
was scarcely consistent with the admission, correctly said 
that Lord Nasunee’s proposition was a truism. There 


is no doubt that Parliament must vote the supplies for any 


dominions except India. The Ministers have repeatedly 
said that they have no intention to evade their obligation ; 
and they have no other means of obtaining the money. 
The dispute may be reduced to the question whether the 
assent of Parliament must be given beforehand. As a 
general rule, Lord Hartincton’s contention is perfectl 
sound; but considerations of public interest may sufli- 
ciently excuse a deviation from ordinary practice. The 
addition, in 1870, of 20,000 men to the strength of the 
army was not even afterwards sanctioned by Parliament, 
unless, according to Sir W. Harcourt’s ingenious sugges- 
tion, the Appropriation Act at the end of the Session cured 
the defect. Another of Lord Setporne’s objections was 
more easily answered. The movement of the Indian 
regiments would have been prohibited by a clause inserted 
in a Bill by the House of Commons, but withdrawn in the 
House of Lords. Mr. Guapstoxe, always anxious to secure 
peace by crippling the resources of the country, proposed 
that the Indian army should not be employed beyond the 
limits of India without the consent of Parliament. On the 
suggestion of Lord Granvitts, the clause was altered into 
a provision that the Indian revenue should not be charged 
with the cost of any expedition except for Indian purposes. 
It is not yet either illegal or unconstitutional to act in 
Opposition to Mr. GLADsTONE’s opinion. 

he Bill of Rights can be construed only by a forced 
analogy as prohibiting movements of beyond the 
limits of the United Kingdom. It is ible that, if the 
authors of the Bill had possessed the gift of prophecy, they 
might have provided for the circumstances of an Indian 
and a Colonial Empire. They were, in fact, exclusively 
concerned with the protection of domestic liberties, and 
consequently their legislation omits the possible case of a 
despatch of troops from the dominions of the Great, Mogul 
to the territory of the Grand Master of St. John, 


by way of the Suez Canal. The precedent of the occupa- 


tion of Gibraltar and Port Mahon by Hanoverian troops 
in 1795 was doubly inapplicable. The Bill of Indemnity, 
though it was introduced by the Ministers, was rejected 
by the House of Lords, because it was deemed super- 
fluous. The measure had been censured as a violation 
not of the Bill of Rights, bat of the Act of Settlement, 
which forbade the admission of foreign troops into strong 
places belonging to the Crown. Lord SHE.surng, indeed, 
contended that the measure was also inconsistent with the 
spirit, though not with the letter, of the Bill of Rights; 
but Lord Barnurst, then Lord Chancellor, defended the 
act of the Government on the ground that the American 
rebellion constituted a state of war. The refusal of the 
House of Lords to pass a Bill of Indemnity substituted com- 
plete acquittal for condonation of the alleged offence. In this 
case, as in the reference to Mr. Guapsronz’s abortive 
clause, the opponents of the Government fell into the 
mistake of confusing the pro of a Minister or ex- 

ini with the decision of Parliament. Lord Nortu’s 
Indemnity Bill would only have become a precedent if it 
had passed into an Act. The yeas Ministry could not 
properly ask for a statutory indemnity, because, notwith- 
standing Lord Se.zorye’s able argument, the irregularity 
of which they are accused is supposed to violate, not the law, 
but the Constitution. An approval by Parliament of their 
whole policy, including the expedition to Malta, will be 
the proper form of indemnity. Mr. Guapsrons, after pro- 
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fessing at the beginning of his speech his determination to 
confine himself strictly to the legal and constitutional 
question, at once proceeded to condemn the general policy 
of the Government, and to express for the hundredth time 
his unabated detestation of the Turks. It is true that the 
greater part of his argumentative and brilliant speech was 
devoted to the issue which was raised by the motion and 
the amendment. If Lord Setzorne and the Lorp Cuay- 


- CELLOR had left any point of the controversy untouched, 


the Arrorney-GeneraL and Mr. Guapsrone would have 
supplied the deficiency. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer, who is sometimes 
wanting in the Parliamentary tact which can only be 
supplied by a certain exercise of imagination, is in some 
degree responsible for the controversy which has arisen. | 
His cafteless declaration that it had been unnecessary, and 
that it would have been unusual, to communicate the in- 
tended movement of the Indian troops to Parliament, tended 
at the same time to provoke constitutional remonstrance 
and to attenuate the significance of a bold and novel policy. 
A tone of reserve and even of mystery would have been more 


' impressive; and perhaps the Opposition, if it had not been 


directly challenged, would have postponed the legal and 
constitutional debate to a time when the Government 
would have been at liberty to produce its real defence. From 
a comparison of the arguments on both sides it may be 
concluded that the only infringement of the letter of the | 
law consists in the temporary advance of sums belonging 
to the Indian Treasury for which are pro- 
hibited by the Act of 1858. The employment in 
Europe of Indian native troops without the previous 
consent of Parliament is rightly described as unconstitu- 
tional, if it is merely a wanton innovation without the 
excuse of high political expediency. The breach of law is 
in itself perhaps too trivial to justify a formal Parliamentary 
censure ; and the constitutional question cannot be solved 
until all the circumstances are known. The form of defence 
which might entitle the Government to acquittal may be 
provisionally anticipated, though the merits of the case have 
yet to be ascertained. Lord BraconsFiELD will perhaps not 
disinclined to claim that,as Cannine with less reason 
boasted, he has raised up a new world to redress the balance 
of the old. He may say that, in the crisis of a difficult and 
dangerous negotiation, of which the result depended more 
on a comparison of forces than on a conflict of arguments, 
all Europe was startled by the proof that England had a 
second army larger than the first, and drawn from an in- 
exhaustible recruiting ground. The sudden and satisfactory 
abatement of adverse pretensions, and the unwonted 
moderation of language imposed on Russian journals, 
coincided in point of time with the embarkation of the 
Indian troops, and may for purposes of debate be assumed 
to have been in some degree a result of the measure. It 
will be a more delicate operation to hint at the embar- 
rassments which might have been caused by a previous 
Parliamentary debate. In Russia and throughout the 
Continent it would have been known that the law- 
fulness of the measure was questioned; and patriotic op- 
ents of the Government would, as they have shown 
in a recent debate, have been to reassure Russia 
by asserting that the disposable Indian force was bad 
in ity and insignificant in numbers. If it is con- 
tended that the Indian army should only supply rein- 
forcements to England in case of war, the Minister ma 
confidently disregard a distinction which is little better 
than a quibble. A movement which would be allowable 
in time of war cannot be less expedient if it tends to secure 
peace. Factious attempts to promote disaffection in India 
raay be safely defied. The pretence that India must be 
overtaxed if any part of the army can be temporarily 
spared assumes a nicely balanced calculation which is in- 
— to the practical determination of the strength of 
military establishment. If all these propositions can 
be supported by the evidence of facts, Parliament may well 
be satisfied with the constitutional control which it exercises 
through its power of voting supplies, and, in case of need, 
of overthrowing Ministries. Mr. Cross, the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer, and especially Mr. Rogsuck, placed the 
diseussion on its true ground when they argued that the 
imminent danger of war furnishes as good a reason as 
actual hostilities for a deviation from constitutional rules 
which relate to a time of peace. As Mr. Rorsuck said, the 
i pea has rendered a calm consideration of the legal 
and constitutional question practically impossible. It is 


nevertheless not to be regretted that a debate in which ex- 


traordinary ability and knowledge have been displayed 
should have elucidated both the theoretical question and 
the practical circumstances with which it is complicated. 
The division represents with accuracy the prevailing 
opinion of the community. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


= sanguine hope which has lately prevailed of a 
maintenance of peace may perhaps tend to its own 
accomplishment. The existing temper on both sides seems 
to favour the success of negotiations, and military or naval 
movements or preparations, though they admit of two 
opposite interpretations, are not inconsistent with pacific 
intentions. It may be plausibly conjectured that the osten- 
tatious activity of Russian agents in the United States has 
been exhibited rather for diplomatic purposes than in 
preparation for vigorous attacks on English commerce. 
On the eve of a war extreme secresy would. both have 
tended to disarm the suspicion of American authorities and 
perhaps to lull English merchants and shipowners into 
dangerous security. Since every care has been taken to 
warn traders in the Pacific and the English and American 
Governments of the necessity of taking precautions, it seems 
probable that a rupture has not been expected. General 
ToDLESEN’s movements in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople may probably be ascribed to military considerations ; 
but it is highly improbable that he can wish to precipi- 
tate a collision with the Turkish army. Unless the SutTan 
and his advisers were to display suicidal cowardice, the 
issue of a Russian attempt to occupy the capital would be 
worse than doubtful; and the seizure of the forts on the 
Bosphorus would, even if it were practicable, be almost 
equivalent to a declaration of war against England. A mere 
general, however eminent, is less likely than a member of 
the Imperial family to pursue an independent policy of his 
own. General Toptesen will certainly obey the orders of 
his Government ; and it is incredible that, just as Count 
Scnovvatorr is returning with peaceable professions to 
London, the Emperor of Rwvssta should stultify himself by 
provoking a conflict with Turkey, and eventually with 
England. The most important event which has lately 
occurred at Constantinople is the abortive conspiracy for the 
restoration of Murap tothe throne. The enterprise may have 
been undertaken by fanatics or by traitors, who may possibly 
have been suborned byforeignagents. The plot will perhaps 
have the effect of increasing the suspicious timidity of the 
Svtray, who has hitherto displayed no capacity of ruling. 
If war should unhappily break out, princes, courtiers, and 
Ministers will be powerless to resist a universal popular 
feeling. In the future, as in the past, Turkish interests 
may be betrayed in detail; but the danger of a close and 
subordinate alliance with Russia is not to be apprehended. 

If English policy is determined by the interest either of 
the country or of the Ministry, no opportunity of a peace- 
able solution will be neglected. Lord BeaconsFiELD and 
his colleagues are within sight of a decisive triumph over 
the more reckless portion of their adversaries. Peace 
attained by a course of action which has already raised the 
national character in the estimation of Europe will prove 
that the Government understood better than their oppo- 
nents the conditions of safety. A large outlay on the 
employment of the Reserves and the Indian contingent, 
and on dockyards and arsenals, will have been con- 
sistent with severe economy, if only peace is pro- 
cured. Mr. Guapstone sneered, as if he were describing 
an obvious absurdity, at negotiations with bayonets 
in the background; and yet it is a commonplace truism 
that all diplomacy rests ultimately on force. Bayonets are 
much better employed in deterring ambitious potentates 
from war than in slaughtering their troops. An amicable 
arrangement will be the more gladly accepted because it 
will have been attained, if at all, without any compromise 
of national self-respect; but the enthusiastic approval 
which awaits success in the pending negotiations may 
easily be converted into a contrary feeling in the event of 
arupture. In the first instance patriotism may induce the 
country to acquiesce in the necessity of war; but the blame 
of inevitable miscarriages and disasters will be imputed, 
rightly or wrongly, to the Government. Ifthe chances of 
war should prove unfavourable, the diplomatic transactions 
also will be exposed to retrospective criticism ; and the 
Ministers will be reminded that all the efforts of Mr. GLapsToNE 
and his allies to thwart their policy had been powerless in op- 
position to public opinion. In his latest speech, as on all 
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former occasions,Lord BgaconsFiELp professed deep anxiety | 
for peace, and there is no reason to donbt his sincerity ; but 
by the necessity of his position he will be held responsible 
not for good intentions, but for success. Victory in the 
field would, except at the moment, be less popular than 
honourable peace. 

While the result of Count Scuouvaorr’s interviews with 
the Emperor ALEXANDER is anxiously expected, attention 
has been naturally diverted from the relations of Russia 
with other States than England. No further approximation 
seems to have been made to an understanding with Austria; 
and the Roumanian Government still seriously or osten- 
sibly opposes the retrocession of the Bessarabian territory. 
The Roumanians will not commit the unpardonable — 
ness of openly defying the power of Russia until they are 
assured of foreign support, for which they might perhaps 
have to pay a heavy price. For the present the position of 
the Roumanian army imposes on the Russian generals the 
necessity of a certain vigilance ; but no serious apprehen- 
sion of a rupture can be entertained. The Ministers at 
Bucharest inspire little confidence; and perhaps their 
refusal to surrender the disputed district may be intended 
to secure some corresponding concession. It is not the 
business of England to offer active opposition to an 
arrangement which more nearly concerns Anstria and Ger- 
many. The Russian demand, if it is ultimately satisfied, 
will not the less have been a political mistake. The acqui- 
sition or recovery of a small province inhabited by an alien 
population will scarcely compensate for the distrust of 
Rassian alliance and protection which will have spread far 
beyond the limits of Roumania. It is possible that one 
result of the disinterested crusade for the liberation of the 
Christian subjects of the Sutan may convert large sections 
of the population into friends or clients of England. 
The Roumanians, though they have forfeited by their 
wanton participation in the late war all claim to 
the good offices of the English Government, would at 
present gladly place themselves under the protection of 
any Power which might be able to release them from their 
dependence on Russia. The Greeks have for many years, 
with a sound political instinct, regarded an English alli- 
ance as the most desirable connexion which they could 
form. The late debates in the Hungarian Parliament may 
perhaps have had some effect in inclining the Emperor of 
Russa to peaceful counsels. Count AnpRassy is about to 
make some new explanation to both the Parliaments of 
the monarchy, although, according to the Constitution, 
they are bound to vote the credit which has been demanded 
by the Delegations. As on former occasions, Count 
Anprassy’s language will probably be reserved and enig- 
matic; but he may perhaps take the opportunity of 
administering a wholesome warning to Russia. 

The decision of the English Government on the com- 
munications which Count Scnovuvatorr may be autho- 
rized to make cannot be anticipated even by vague con- 
jecture until the issue which has to be determined is known. 
The rumours which have been circulated are probably 
unfounded ; and in some instances they are contradictory. 
According to one account, the Russian Government is pre- 
pared to waive the annexation of Batoum on condition of 
corresponding concessions as to the limits of the new Bul- 
garian principality. Another story inverts the supposed 
offers by representing Russia as tenacious of territorial 
claims in Asia, and at the same time conciliatory in Europe. 
It is believed that the Russians attach much importance 

' to the acquisition of Batoum; but it is possible that Lord 
SaxisBury’s objections to the transfer of the port may pre- 
vail. It is extremely improbable that the Russians will, in 
defiance of the opposition of England and Austria, adhere 
to the text of the Treaty of San Stefano in dealing with 
Bulgaria. The reckless injustice of General IcNatizrr’s 
scheme might have been tolerated if it had only 
affected the Turks; but it is too absurd that a 
philanthropic conqueror should inflict the most 
grievous hardships on unoffending Greeks and 
Albanians. If England were indifferent to the welfare and 
the rights of the population which the liberating Power 
proposes to subjugate, Austria will not consent to the 
establishment in her immediate neighbourhood of a great 
Russian dependency. If the Russian Government is dis- 
posed, even at a late stage of the negotiation, to agree on 
some reasonable compromise, Lord BeaconsrieLp and Lord 
Satispury ought to meet friendly overtures half way. 
Prudent and thoughtful politicians have given a general 
support to the policy of the Government, not only because 


it tended to maintain the national honour, but in the belief 
that it was calculated to prevent war. It has already 
silenced for the time the vituperation of England by the 
Russian press ; and it has probably produced a salutary 
impression on the Russian Government. The agitation 
on the other side has thrown great impedimentsin the way of 
a pacific arrangement. Lord Sauissury was fally justified 
in declining to receive a deputation ‘from the bitterest 
opponents of the Government. Nothing could be easier 

an to obtain a large number of signatures to a declaration 
in favour of . Nearly a hundredth part of the popu- 
lation affixed their names to a document which, li 
construed, would express the feelings and opinions of the 
other ninety-nine hundredths. The framers of the memorial 
intended to insinuate that the Government was less devoted 
than themselves to the cause of peace; and the Forzicn 
Minister is better employed in endeavouring to avert a 
rupture than in discussing the Eastern question with a 
deputation from the adversaries of his Government. It is 
not desirable to follow the example of Mr. GiapstTone, who, 
while the great debate in the House of Commons was still 

roceeding, addressed a second speech on the subject to a 

eputation of Scotch Dissenting ministers. It is satis- 
factory to observe that the Established Church of Scotland 
has not followed the bad example of clerical interference in 
politics. 


GERMAN SOCIALISTS. 


JHE German Government has lost no time in taking 
advantage of the opportunity which the attempt of 
H6pet on the Emperor seemed to offer for bringing in a 
Bill to put down the Socialists. It appears to be a measure 
not only prompted by the act of the intending assassin, 
but inspired by an imitative admiration of his course of 
proceeding. Just as Hopez first fired at the Empzror and 
then discharged three shots among the crowd, so the framers 
of this Bill seem to have thought it a good plan first to 
aim at Socialists who could be recognized as such, and then 
to fire off clauses in every direction where somebody a 
little like a Socialist might possibly be. The eral 
purport of the measure sanctioned by the Federal Council 
appears to be to suppress all Socialist journals, pamphlets, 
and meetings by a summary process. When Socialists 
are to be dealt with, the courts of law are to have no 
cognizance of the case. The Government will settle what 
is to be done, the police will do it, and there will be an 
end of the matter and of the Socialists. This may be 
figuratively described as the shot imitative of the shot at 
the Emperor. But then came, in the Bill as originally 
framed, a clause imitative of the shots into the crowd, 
this clause made amenable to the police, under the 
direction of the Government, any person or persons 
who held or advocated dangerous opinions. This was too 
much even for the Federal Council, and it has cut out this 
explosive clause before sending down the rest of the Bill 
with its approval to the Parliament. The Bill is bad 
enough even without this addition to it, and it is difficult 
to believe that Prince Bismarck can really approve of it. 
But the society of the Court is in a state of panic, and, 
although incapable of physical fear, the Emperor may 
have been sufficiently agitated in mind to’ view with 
pleasure any new instrument of confounding those of his 
subjects whom he looks on as special enemies. The Bill is 
the Bill, not of a statesman, but of a frightened clique. It 
aims, as such Bills always do, at getting rid by a stroke of 
the object of terror. ‘The police ought to take all those 
“ horrible people away ” is the thought and the cry of the 
clique which is terrified by the Socialists. It is no comfort 
to it to be told that the law can already punish the 
horrible people if they do anything distinctly wrong. The 
German law is strong enough even for German tastes, and 
would seem much too strong to Englishmen. A country 
in which it is a legal crime to ridicule: Prince Bismarck 
can boast that in it the arm of authority is not easily stayed. 
Under the existing laws there have been recently some 
prosecutions of Socialists, and those found guilty, not 
of Socialism, but of tran ing the law in the way 
of reviling authorities, have os sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment. But this is not at all what a panic-stricken 
clique wants. It does not ask that legal transgressors 
among horrible a shall be punished, but that all the 
horrible people shall be taken away. Let the police clear 
the streets. and then nice-minded persons can walk com- 
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fortably about. This is the governing idea of the new 
Bill. It is the Socialists who are the cause of terror, so let 
the Socialists be suppressed. Every one, it is thought, can 
understand who Socialists are. They are horrible people, 
and that is a sufficient practical guide. Perhaps judges, 
with the pedantic notions which make lawyers so useless, 
would pretend that Socialists or horrible people was too 
vague a designation for the law to work upon. But the 
police—the good, clever, sharp, practical police—know 
what is meant ina moment. They have got their vigilant 
eye on all horrible people, and could cart away thousands 
of them if they were only told to do so. A panic-stricken 
society, and, to some extent, the Federal Council, are now 
prepared to give this order to the police, and they call on 
the German Parliament to sanction their views. 


But the German Parliament may well feel that the thing 
which it is asked to do, though seeming to its authors a 
small thing, is really a very considerable thing. To 
hand over to the police persons whom the police 
choose to call Socialists is to put all Germans at the mercy 
of a despotism. There is no legal meaning in the term 
Socialist, and it is precisely because there is no legal 
meaning in it that the police, and not the Courts, are to 
be entrusted to give it a practical meaning. No doubt if 
the police had free liberty of action it would clear the 
large towns of many dangerous characters. It would 

ther the Hopets into its net. But it would also gather 
into its net fish of every kind. Any one who displeased 
any powerful person would be arrested as a Socialist. This 
is exactly what the framers of the Bill wanted. It is true 
that the Federal Council has seen the impossibility of 
carrying the proposal in its extreme form. A Socialist, to 
be the victim of the police, must, under the Bill in the 
shape which it has now assumed, do something more than 
simply be, or be called by others, a Socialist. He must 
write in a Socialist journal, or publish a Socialist pamphlet, 
or attend a Socialist meeting; but then who is to jndge 
what is meant by a Socialist journal, or pamphlet, or meet- 
ing? The police, as instructed, by the Government. Thus 
in one form or another, the Parliament has to determine 
whether it will allow the police to judge how it will deal 
with persons who, it asserts, are guilty of an offence to 
which no legal meaning can be attached. 

For what is Socialism? If to use one hard word can 
make another hard word clearer, it is the opposite of Indi- 
vidualism. We may conceive society as an arrangement 

which each individual is left to do the best he can for 
himself under such an amount of protection against dis- 
order as the union of men in a political body implies. We 
may also cunceive society as an arrangement in which the 
unit is lost in the whole, in which each person has his 
place in the community, is provided for by it, and must 
work and live in its interests and notin hisown. The first 
theory is that of the strict political economists. The latter 
is the theory of the strict Socialists. To the former set of 
theorists it seems monstrous that a man should not have 
the place among his neighbours for which he honestly 
strives. To the latter it seems monstrous that any one 
should be left out in the cold, and that his neighbours 
should not care for him enough to see that he has a tolerable 
existence. Historically all early communities are socialistic. 
Property belongs to the tribe, not to the individual. 
It is only by having a recognized place in a com- 
munity that the individual has any existence better 
than that of a slave or a hunted animal. Gradually, and 
by a process which does not admit of accurate descrip- 
tion, the property and the rights of the individual 
emerge. So far as experience is a guide, this emergence 
of the individual is the indispensable condition of civiliza- 
tion. The less society is advanced the more there is of 
Socialism ; the more society is advanced the more there is of 
individualism. But human societies do not go forward in 
a straight line. There are cataclysms such as that of the 
irruption of the barbarians and the introduction of 
Christianity into the Roman Empire. Society becomes 
more simple, for the elements of a complete civilization are 
wanting or immature. Socialism in its turn comes to the 
front. We have monasteries, guilds, fraternities of all 
kinds, religious and civil. Then, if progress is once more 
possible, the individual becomes again prominent. Each 
man makes his future as he can. But Socialism does not 
disappear, and it can never altogether disappear where 
Christianity prevails, in however nominal a form. For 
Christianity is the corrective of individualism. The creed 
which started with a community of goods, and préaches 


as the first, or almost the first, of its tenets the love of each 
man’s neighbour, can never altogether harmonize with the 
rude forcible prominence of the individual, The treasure 
of the Christian is in heaven; his mission is to bear 
the burden of others. To him the cry of suffering humanity 
can never be a matter of indifference. He can never think 
it the end of all things that a man should make by 
efforts, however honest, a big fortune and leave it to his 
children. The Christians who belong to a civilized world 
accept civilization, and with civilization all its conditions 
and consequences ; and, so far asis known to us at present, 
the prominence of the individual and the sanctity of the 
property of the individual are among the necessary con- 
ditions of civilization. But the influence of Socialism is 
never extinct. It is always working in ways both good 
and bad, and civilization finds it at once necessary to accept 
what is good in Socialism and hard to exclude what is 
bad. The Poor-laws are nothing more than a piece of 
Socialism, and in England we know how difficult it is to 
prevent the operation of the Pvor-laws from becoming 
mischievous. What, again, is Protection but a form of 
mistaken kindness? The consumer, who is not seen, is 
sacrificed to the producer, who is seen. The journal 
that advocates the re-imposition of the duties on iron in 
Germany might be described, without much straining of 
criticism, as a Socialist publication. While duties are 
imposed for the sake of revenue only, they are merely 
a@ means of preserving the order which is necessary 
that the exertions of individuals may bring forth their 
fruits. But directly they are imposed in order that certain 
industries may flourish—that is, that one portion of a 
society may thrive at the expense of another portion of 
that society, so that the many consumers may from kind- 
ness bear the burdens of the few producers—Socialism is 
introduced. The French Empire was Socialist when it 
taxed France to find work for the artisans of Paris; and 
the German Government was leaning to Socialism when it 
coquetted with the followers of LassaLte in order to win 
the favour of the mob in its struggle with the bourgeoisie. 
The question of the day is not whether there shall not be 
some Socialism—for some Socialism is inevitable—but how 
much there shall be. It seems a very rude method of 
answering the question to leave it to the police to decideit. 


Socialism is the natural creed of the babes of this world, 
of ardent, loving souls who think that everything could 
be put right if every one would but altogether change, and 
if men lived altogether for one another. But there are babes 
and babes, and the Socialism which appeals to the babes 
of a higher class also appeals to the babes of a lower class, 
to those who are just educated enough to be really igno- 
rant, who hate the society in which they find themselves, 
and who think they are entitled to a much better lot on 
earth than is given them. Socialism is to such as these 
a mere decomposing force. It gives them an excuse for 
breaking the bonds which tie them to the order of things 
that exists around them. Babes ina state of babyish 
revolt are not very edifying specimens of humanity, but 
the worst types of every set of men are unpleasant. A 
roaring, conceited, shallow, Socialist demagogue is a weari- 
ness to the flesh, but so likewise is that perverted flower 
of individualism, the pampered, blatant, self-opinionated 
grocer. And when men of feeling and genius have sur- 
veyed modern society there has been among them a con- 
stant leaning to the Socialist side. Whether we like it 
or do not like it, we must all own that there is a Socialist . 
tinge in the character, and in part at least of the policy, 
both of Lord BeaconsrieLp and of Mr. Giapstoxge. Those 
whose business it is at the present time to instruct English- 
men as to what is happening in Germany lay much stress 
on what seems to them the sad fact that Professors have 
recently written Socialistic works, and that learning has 
thus thrown its weight into the wrong scale. The works 
of these Professors might probably not seem to foreign 
readers of much value ; but the question which the German 
Parliament has to decide is not whether publications 
tainted with Socialism are proof against literary criticism, 
but whether they ought to be regarded as giving ground 
for summary punishment. If the writings of Secialists in- 
cite men to commit desperate legal offences, to defile them- 
selves with inventing malicious libels, or to wander into 
the dangerous paths of treason or sedition, the writers 
ought to be punished; but then they would not be 
punished simply as Socialists. A man who thinks that 
Socialism is the cure for the evils of modern society is, we 
think, altogether in error; but he ought to be confuted, 
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not crushed. What is meant by a Socialist work, if the 
latest publication of M. pz LaveLeye, in which an imitation 
of the Russian Mir is advocated as the cure for the 
social miseries of the West is not a Socialist work ? 
Discussion would, we think, show that all artificial 
revivals are doomed to fail, and that modern Socialism is 
in a great measure only the artificial revival of what used 
to obtain in early communities. But there is nothing 
wicked in preaching such a revival any more than there 
is in inviting Frenchmen to believe that Englishmen 
like, and that all other men ought to like, to live in 
one of the queer red complicated houses, with window- 
panes the size of watch-glasses, which are offered as the 
acme of English taste to those who visit the Paris Ex- 
hibition. Artificial revivals are one of the conspicuous 
hobbies of the day, and they may be let to go the way in 
which all such things are apt to go. The German Parlia- 
ment need scarcely suspend the reign of ordinary law in 
order that people who admire the Russian Mir may be 


crushed. A panic-stricken clique will forget its panic if it 


is not encouraged to be always thinking of it. Those who 
cause the panic will only be made formidable by being 
made martyrs, and the best way of repressing Socialism 
would be to reject the Bill for its repression. 


THE LANCASHIRE DISTURBANCES. 


Lancashire riots and outrages have disappointed 
many sanguine hopes. It had been thought that the 
violence which a accompanied trade disputes sixty 
years ago had become wholly obsolete. The Trade-Unions 
took credit to themselves for an improvement which must, 
as it now appears, have resulted from other causes. There 
is no reason to suppose that the managers of the Unions 
are responsible for the recent disturbances, in which they 
appear not to have interfered. Their action has been con- 
fined to the rupture between employers and workmen, 
which has provoked the populace of several towns into acts 
of senseless und criminal revenge. The dispute was con- 
ducted in a moderate and almost friendly manner, as long 
as the negotiation between the masters and men continued. 
The demands of the workmen were plausible, and probably 
seemed to themselves to be just. Ever since the late 
disasters the employers have been blamed by some members 
of their own class in other parts of the country for 
not referring the dispute to arbitration. A workman 
who finds his wages, even before a reduction, scarcely 
sufficient for the support of his family may be excused 
for failing to understand that a manufacturer cannot 
submit to arbitration the question whether he shall con- 
tinue to incur a loss on his operations, The workmen 
were convinced by the arguments of the advisers whom 
they habitually trust that the stagnation of the cotton 


manufacture was the effect of excessive production. They. 


consequently proposed to accept a reduction of wages on 
condition that a smaller quantity of goods should be made. 
They were perfectly sincere ; and they perhaps thought that 
it would be for the interest of the masters to agree to their 
terms ; but they were told in answer that an increase in 
the cost of manufacture would not promote the cheapness 
which tends to stimulate a dull demand. The dispute 
eventually resolved itself into a conflict, not of argument, 
but of powers and rights. The manufacturers could 
neither be compelled nor reasonably expected to keep 
their mills open at a loss. Their own interest would have 
prevented them from incurring the evils of a strike or lock- 
out if they could have made a better bargain for them- 
selves by combining short time with the proposed reduction 
of wages. 

In no trade dispute of recent times has more general 
sympathy been felt for the workmen than during the pro- 
gress of the Lancashire negotiations. The official repre- 
sentatives of the workmen argued their case in a temperate 
tone and with much dialectic ability; and it was known 
that, even if their arguments were erroneous, a cessation 
of the cotton industry would produce lamentable distress. 
It is not known that the masters on their part were guilty 
of rashness or discourtesy ; and they were at the same time 
considerate and firm. An arbitration by competent per- 
sons would probably have justified their contention ; ut, 
if the a! 4 had been against them, they would have been 
bound in honour to incur a sacrifice which would in their 
judgment have been ruinous. In the end both parties 
vefused to yield, anda partial strike was followed by a general 


lock-out. The Trade-Unions have taught employers in 
all branches of industry the necessity of combining 
to resist concerted measures of hostility. Isolated strikes 
sustained by the contributions of men who remain else- 
where at work might be maintained for an indefinite time. 
The unity of interest which is loudly proclaimed on behalf 
of the workmen finds full recognition in a retaliatory lock- 
out; but, though such a measure may be sometimes just 
and necessary, it naturally producesirritation. Those who 
belong to other classes ought to make allowance for the 
bias which affects workmen in discussions on wages and 
other conditions of labour. A tradesman or a professional 
man is seldom required to form a decision on which the 
welfare, and perhaps the livelihood, of his family immedi- 
ately depends. A strike is probably always provoked by 
a sense of wrong, which is not less operative because it may 
sometimes be founded on a fallacy. It is said that the 
women, reasoning less and feeling more strongly, are often 
the most pertinacious maintainers of the strikes from which 
they and their children suffer even more grievously than 
the men; but the statement is probably a hasty generaliza- 
tion from some peculiar cases. On the present occasion 
the consciousness of their own previous moderation may 
perhaps have stimulated feelings of resentment on the part 
of the workmen when it was found that no concession 
could be extracted from the employers, and when un- 
wonted deference to the doctrines of political economy had 
proved to be as ineffectual as clamour. 

At Preston, at Blackburn, and at some’ other towns in 
Lancashire, the unemployed multitude from the first 
assumed a threatening demeanour. The attacks on mills 
and private houses may perhaps not have been intended in 
the first instance; nor is it improbable that the mischief 
began among the disreputable idlers who are to be found 
in all populous towns. That the mob which burnt 
Mr. Jacxson’s house was composed mainly of artisans 
out of work cannot reasonably be doubted. As 
chairman of an association of masters he had offended, 
not the thieves or reprobates of the town, but the 
workmen who were deprived of their wages by the closing 
of the mills. The violence of the passions which had been 
excited is proved by the proposal that two women servants 
should be burnt with the house; but it is satisfactory to 
learn that one of the ringleaders in the riot himself rescued 
and protected the unoffending women. If the owner of 
the house had been present, he would probably have been 
exposed to imminent danger. The attacks on other build- 
ings would have been easily suppressed if they had been 
made by mere vagabonds who had nothing to do with the 
quarrel between masters and men. It is less surprising 
that Lord Suarressury should, without evidence or pro- 
bability, assume the innocence of the factory hands, than that 
Mr. Cross should repeat his statement. Apologists for the 
excesses of the French Revolution always declare that the 
most atrocious crimes were perpetrated by some imaginary 
rabble, of which nothing is recorded except that it was not the 
people. M. Louis Buanc and other Jacobinical historians 
never explain where the real people was, while those who 
disguised themselves in its character were committing 
wholesale murder. The workmen who had been reduced 
to idleness by the lock-out at Blackburn would find it 
equally difficult to account for their absence during the 
outrages. It is well known that an excited multitude may 
often be tempted into crimes from which almost all its 
members would have separately shrunk if they had been 
deliberately proposed. 

The delegates who may be considered the official chiefs 
and representatives of the manufacturing population have 
sarge a creditable protest against the outrages which 

ave not, according to their real or conventional belief, 
been committed by their constituents. As they truly say, 
the dregs of society are always ready for gaa 
of mischief, and they candidly add that, when rapine 
once commences, fools follow a bad example. The dele- 
gates deserve further credit for hinting that the riots 
may serve as an occasion or excuse for acquiesci 
in the terms offered by the employers. They declare 
that they will not and cannot struggle against the forces 
of order and the well-being of society. They would 
not, they say, themselves negotiate, if their houses 
were sacked and their wives and families exposed to 
danger; and they implicitly suggest that the masters in 
their turn have a right to reject any present compromise. 
It is evident that the delegates, like the rest of the world, 
perhaps not excepting Lord Suarrespury, are well aware 
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that the rioters were supported, and to some extent aided, by many-sided activity, to propose to celebrate the centenary 


the great body of workmen. The real people in Blackburn 
or in Paris would not submit to be mimicked and misre- 
presented by an intruding mob of volunteers; but, if the 
restoration of order and the renewal of work can be facili- 
tated by the use of a transparent fiction, it may perhaps 
be convenient for all parties to pretend that the riots were 
not the direct consequence of the strike and the lock- 
out. Unluckily the factory hands of Blackburn are not dis- 
to countenance the pretence set up by their apologists. 
e ratepayers of the town, probably including a majority 
of workmen, have sent a deputation to the Mayor to 
protest against the employment of soldiers and policemen 
to guard against a repetition of the disturbances. It may 
be presumed that the larger ratepayers, who have some- 
thing to lose by disorder, are of a different opinion. The 
Mayor, with a questionable exercise of discretion, professed 
his willingness to withdraw the military force if the depu- 
tation would assure him that no further disturbance should 
occur. The proposal was put to the vote either of the 
deputation or of the public meeting ; and it was formally 
resolved that, if the troops were withdrawn, no further 
rioting should occur. A more distinct avowal of com- 
plicity in the outrages which had heen perpetrated could 
not be imagined. Only those who have conducted or pro- 
moted the riots are in a condition to undertake that 
additional crimes of the same kind shall not be committed. 
The friendly negotiations of the municipal authorities with 
the criminal ringleaders are not to be commended. Even 
if it were allowable to condone arson and dangerous 
violence, no reliance whatever can be placed on the pro- 
mises of the rioters. That a meeting professedly consisting 
of ratepayers should identify itself with the disturbers of 
the public peace is not a little surprising. 


FRANCE AND VOLTAIRE. 


of the extreme French parties comes out 
with any credit from the controversy about the Vo.- 
The Radicals invented the plan of a 
public manifestation on the 3oth of May, because they knew 
that it would excite the rage of the Clerical party, and the 
Clericals have entirely justified the expectations entertained 
of them by the Radicals. Even the Bishop of Orteans 
has been tempted to forget that he isa man of letters as 
well as a bishop. His Letters to the Members of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris are little better than a feat of scold- 
ing, and the hostile criticisms which he heaps together 
from all quarters have the uniform demerit of stating only 


one side of the question. If Mgr. Durantoup chooses to see 


in Vottaize nothing but the monster depicted in his Letters 
no one suffers but himself; but it is almost of the nature of 
a lite fraud to make it appear that Joubert, Mme. pe 
Constant, CHATEAUBRIAND, Satnte-Bevve, 
and a host of other writers, living and dead, have taken the 


same one-sided view. The Bishop of OzLtans knows very 
well that the devout persons for whom his Letters to the | 
Municipal Council are reaily designed are not in the least | 
likely to compare his quotations with the originals, or to 
discover that the frequent marks of omission show where 
a necessary qualification has been left out. To represent 
Votraige as a debauched ape is scarcely to give a complete 
character of him; but it is quite as near to completeness 
as the average French Catholic seems capable of coming. 
In point of comprehensiveness, however, the Radical con- 
ception of Votraire is quite as defective as the clerical 
conception. Itis exclusively founded upon one of his many | 


did for the French Monarchy something the same service 
that M. Tuuers did for the First Empire. He glossed over 
its crimes lest they should cast a shadow on the brilliant 
picture which he desired to draw of its glories. Nothing 
an be less agreeable to the professed principles of the 
French Radicals than this indiscriminating admiration of 
the system which the Revolution overthrew ; but they are 
willing to pardon Votrarre’s error as regards the Monarchy 
in consideration of his virtues as regards Christianity. To 
have been a persistent adversary of the Church is, in their 
es, a merit great enough to atone for any number of 
ts. Their hatred of the Church as it is is quite as 
violent as Voutaire’s hatred of the Church as it was; and 
as, happily for their purpose, VoLraire is better known by 


his attacks upon religion than by any other form of his 


of his death is to give these attacks a new sting. 

The intervention of the Government will probably 
deprive the ceremony of Thursday of most of the pomp 
with which the Municipal Council of Paris proposed te 
invest it. Whatever the members of the Council may think 
fit to do in their private capacities, they can do hitle or 
nothing in their public capacity without violating the law. 
Frenchmen are so accustomed to depend on the central 
Government for leave to do things which in England they 
could do of their own motion, that the Paris Radicals pro- 
bably never expected to be left to carry out their projects 
in peace. It would clearly be extremely inconvenient if 
Manicipal Councils were allowed to spend their money on 
ceremonies which are abhorred by a large number of their 
constituents. A Catholic pays taxes just as much as a 
Freethinker, and if the Paris Municipality had been per- 
mitted to honour the memory of VoLTairE out of money 
contributed by Catholics, there would be no reason 
except caprice why a municipality in which Catho- 
lics had a majority should not be permitted to honour 
the memory of Bossvet out of money contributed by 
Secularists. After a time a game which could be equally 
well played by both parties would cease to be interest- 
ing to either; but, while it was going on, a great deal 
of bad blood would be engendered on each side. It 
is unfortunate, no doubt, that recent French history should 
yield few orno recollections which are equally welcome to 
the two great parties which make up the political part of 
the nation. But this want will not be usefully supplied by a 
system of alternate festivities in honour of the heroes on 
each side. It is now proposed to make Joan or ARC an 
object of special popular reverence; but, unfortunately, she 
has already been made the object of obscene jests by VoL- 
TAIRE, and by consequence to honour her is in some sort to 
dishonour him. France is not a country in which political 
anniversaries can be kept without inconvenience. 

The thing most to be regretted about this proposed VoL- 
Tatre Centenary is the light which it throws upon some of 
the most unfortunate qualities of the extreme Republican 
party. However high may be the estimate rightly formed 
of Vorrarre’s genius, it cannot be said that it has any 
specially useful Jesson for contemporary Frenchmen. 
Votrtarre’s work in the world was essentially destructive. 
He struck with a vigour which no one else had ever ap- 
proached, and the whole framework of the old order of 
things gave way under his repeated blows. France is now 
in need of a very different service from this. The problem 
presented to her is how to build up a homogeneous sovcia] 
structure from the mass of ruins which the Revolution has 
left behind it. Men on whom this great duty is laid will 
not become fitted to discharge it by an undiscriminating 
worship of Vottarre. The very fact that they are deter- 
mined to render such a worship shows that they have 
not yet realized what the nature of the duty laid upon 
them is. It is not wonderful that a French Radical 
should think that the work which Vorrarre began is not yet 
done, because the clerical party lose no opportunity of 
showing that, if they had the strength, they would be to the 
full as intolerant and as overbearing as the Church which 
Votratre spent his life in combating. But, if anything could 
excuse the violence of clerical partisanship, it would be the 
violence of Radical partisanship. It is needless and hope- 
less to apportion the blame accurately as between the two 
extremes; but in this instance the Radicals may at least 
boast that they were the first to begin. They must have 
known perfectly well what would be the effect on the oppo- 
site party of a proposal to celebrate the Centenary of Vor- 
TaIRE. Nothing has happened except what might have 
been foreseen, and those who, while foreseeing it, deliberately 
chose to provoke it have abundantly proved their unfitness 
to shape the political future of France. The existence 
of these faults in the Radical party is in some ways more 
discouraging than the existence of corresponding faults 
among the Conservatives. When the Bishop of Or.eans 
is carried away by theological passion into heaping one 
imperfect quotation upon another, in order to confirm 
French Catholics in that estimation of Vorrarre which 
they have | crac formed without inquiry, he has for the 
time ceased to be a power in French politics. But the 
blind admirer of Vottarre does not stand thus completely 
aloof from the affairs of this world. He belongs to the 
Republican party, and the Republican party possesses the 
control of public affairs. It is true that the Radical 
element is not supreme in the party, and that.at present 
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many causes combine to render it unlikely that it will soon 


become so. But these causes will one by one cease 
to operate; and it is far from being improbable that in 
proportion as they do cease to operate the Radicals will 
regain some of their lost ascendency. If this should 
come to pass, and if they were to use their ascendency in 
the temper which has suggested the observation of the 
Votrarre Centenary, the inevitable result would be to 
expose France to a renewal of civil strife. The one lesson 
which Votrarre has to read to the present generation is 
the lesson which his professed followers most put out of 
sight. They are quite ready to reproduce his indecency ; 
but they never think of copying his tolerance. It would 
have been a happy omen for France if one Radical leader 
of mark had set himself against the introduction into a 
society already sufficiently distracted of that new element 
of discord which has been supplied by the proposal to 
make the Centenary of Votrarre an occasion of national 


rejoicing 


THE CRIMINAL CODE. 


speech with which the Arrorney-GENERAL intro- 
duced the Bill for establishing a Criminal Code was 
worthy of the occasion. It is seldom that a Law Officer has 
to propose a measure of so large and sweeping a character, 
and the AtrorNeY-GENERAL showed that he realized how 
great was the work he had to do, and that he had entered 
with spirit and conviction on the task he had undertaken. 
Perhaps the English law as it stands was never before so 
heartily abused in Parliament, its mystifications were 
never so resolutely exposed, its inconsistencies never 
so harshly condemned, as by Sir Jonny Horker; and it 
was evident that his plain speaking was due, not only 
to an intellectual perception of the absurdities he had 
encountered in examining the ways in which English- 
men are now tried and punished, but also to a genuine 
shame that the poor, the ignorant, and the helpless should 
have had no better law made for them. Whether all law 
can be codified is a matter of very reasonable doubt ; but 
that the criminal law can be codified has been shown 
satisfactorily in India, and that it ought to be codified is 
incontestable. That men should know what are the acts 
for which they are liable to be punished, and, if they 
are accused, how they will be treated, seems an 
elementary truth of legislation. No one for many years 
has doubted that there ought to be a Criminal Code, 
but a practical difficulty stood in the way. To draw 
up such a Code requires the very highest and rarest 
ability of its kind; a union of knowledge, accuracy, logical 
acumen, boldness, and common sense which are very rarely 
found, and, if found, are rarely available for the work. It 
is only by a union of curious accidents that an adequate 
author of a Criminal Code has been found in Sir James 
Srepuen. Not only had he learning enough, literary 
power enough, long experience in India and at home, the 
courage to change, and the tact not te change too much, but 
he had also that passion for exercising his skill which genius, 
working in any line, seldom fails to inspire. He did not 
wait to be invited; he did not ask whether his labours 
would be favourably regarded by the Government. He 
simply set to work to make a Digest of the Criminal Law. 
What seemed hopeless had been accomplished, and 
criminals and magistrates had at last a Murray with which | 
to travel on their dreary road. For the first time the | 
criminal law was compressed into a volume of moderate | 
size, and for the first time it was stated in intelligible 

English. The value of the work was immediately recog- 

nized, and it became at once the text-book of the Bench, 

the Bar, and of all concerned in the administration of jus- 

tice. Fortunately it was also published at a time when a 
Chancellor and an Attorney-General were in office who re- 
cognized that its publication cast on them mew duties 
and offered them a new opportunity. Sir Jamps Sternen 


could state the law, but he could not alter it. He could 


explain what the law was, but he could-not make 
it less capricious or absurd. Only those who have the 
power of a Government can turn a digest into a code. 
Those whose business it was to deal with the matter dealt 
with it at once in an honest and straightforward way. 
They commissioned Sir James SreruEy to draw a Criminal 
Code for them; and, having examined and approved his 
work, and by communication of ideas made its thoughts 
their own, they laid it before Parliament, and asked Par- 


liament to give it the sanction of law. Whether the Honse 
of Commons will allow the Bill embodying it to pass this 
Session it is impossible to say. The humonrs of the 
House defy calculation. It may be caught by a = of 
zeal to do a public good. It may be overpowered by an 
anxiety to reveal once more its immense aptitude for ob- 
struction. But, at any rate, all that it is possible to do to 
establish a Criminal Code has been done. The Govern- 
ment has brought forward the Bill with a just sense of its 
importance; and it has fallen to the lot of Sir James 
Srepuen to have attained one of the rarest distinctions 
which a private person can attain, and to have it in his 
power to bestow on his countrymen an enormous benefit, 
if they will only choose to accept it. 


The proposed Code does not, indeed, include the whole 


range of punishable offences. It only treats of indictable. 


offences, and omits the minor acts which are dealt with by 
summary conviction. The simple explanation is that the 
Government wisely thought that, if too much was attempted 


at once, the whole experiment might fail. ‘But, although the. 


whole criminal law is not embodied in the new Bill, in- 
comparably the most important part of itis embodied. The 
measure is a code of all such offences as are ordinarily 
regarded as crimes. Under most of the leading heads of 
crimes it makes great alterations. It begins by sweeping 
away the distinction between felonies and misdemeanours. 
The distinction is a purely historical one, and is now utterly 
unmeaning. If a layman were asked what he imagined to 
be the basis of the distinction, he would Mae answer 
that he supposed misdemeanours were acts that were 
rather bad, and felonies were acts that were very bad ; 
and it might surprise him to hear that among mis- 
demeanours, or acts not very wrong, the law reckons 
conspiracy to murder, perjury, misappropriation by agents, 
and obtaining money by false pretences. In like manner 
the distinction between accessories and principals is done 
away with, and the Bill proposes to call those who incite 
others to crimes and those who absolutely commit crimes 
by the same ugly names and to treat them exactly alike. 
The system of punishments has also been greatly altered. 
Minimum punishments—that is, punishments which cannot 
be less than a given amount—are abolished ; the variety of 
maximum punishments has been greatly diminished ; 
cumulative punishments, by which an offender, having 
expiated one offence, was immediately set to expiate 
another, are no longer to be imposed ; and the punishment 
of attacks on property is to be greatly increased, accord- 
ing to the value of the plunder obtained or aimed at; 
so that, as the Arrorney-GeNneRaL put it, the man who 
floats a Company to work a sham mine may suffer 
much more than the man who steals a mutton ehop. 
The use of the most misleading of all legal terms, the 
words “malice” and “ maliciously,” is no longer to 
amuse lawyers and bewilder the public. With regard 
to murder, the scope of the crime is limited to the acts 
of those who deliberately intend to take away life, or to 
do grievous bodily harm, or who have done something 
likely to cause death, with an indifference as to its effects. 
What is meant by the provocation that will reduce 
murder to manslaughter is also clearly defined; and while 
women who are guilty of infanticide in a moment of shame 


or distress are no longer to be held guilty of murder, severe | 


penalties are to be attached to the offence of preventing an 
infant from beginning to live. With 
against the rights of property, the “deplorable entangle- 
“ment,” as Sir Joun Horker called it, of the law of 
larceny is no longer to disgrace our judicial system ; and. 
the same fate awaits such almost incredible absurdities as 
the provisions of our existing law by which a man who 
forges a receipt for five shillings more than he has really 
had is liable to penal servitude for life, while the man 
who alters a contract so as to defraud another of, perhaps, 
thousands of pounds is punished simply by fine and im. 
prisonment. ‘The amendments of the law which it will 
contain are alone sufficient to justify the Code; and yet 
perhaps its amendments form the least part of its practical 
value. Its surpassing merit is that it states the law 
clearly, completely, and tersely, so that what are and what 
are not crimes may be known easily by every one. 

The new Code is not merely a penal code; so far as it 
extends, it is also a code of criminal procedure. As the 
distinction between felonies and misdemeanonrs is to be 
abolished, so also necessarily is the distinction between the 
forms of procedure according to which they were respec- 
tively tried. In every case procedure is to be the same ; 
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mendation of the Code is that it condenses and simplifies, 


and here again, though changes are made, the great recom- | the way of its getting what it wants. Similar institutions 


and shows, with a plainness which ought to render mistakes 
almost impossible, what is to be done, whether the procedure 


is old (as itis for the most part) ornew. As the ATrorNeY- 
General said, the law is now for the first time drawn com- 
pletely from its hiding-places and laid bare to the public 


view. Among the changes introduced into procedure the fol- | 


lowing are the most important. The whole law of venue is 
to be swept away, and it will no longer be possible that a 
trial should prove abortive because a crime is proved to have 
taken place in a county different from that in which it was 
alle; to have been committed. Provision is made 
that, if a man proceeds against another by indictment 
in tho first instance, the most timely and ample notice 
shall be given to the accused of the nature of the 
charge and of the evidence by which that charge is to be 
supported. Then, again, the Court will be enabled to 
direct that a criminal proceeding which is really of 
the character of a civil suit shall be tried according to 
the procedure followed in ordinary actions, An indict- 
ment for a nuisance or for libel will be tried as an action 
would be tried, and of course the accused will be a compe- 
tent witness, and costs will follow the event. In criminal 
proceedings the accused is to be allowed to make a state- 
ment if he wishes to do so, and if he makes one he will be 
liable to be cross-examined on it, but the statement will 
not be on oath. This is a very great innovation, and it is 
one the effect of which will greatly depend on the control 
of the Bench over the Bar. An appeal in criminal cases 
is also to be allowed, and recourse to the Home Secretary 
is to be superseded. In the last resort an appeal may 
even be carried to the House of Lords, a provision which 
the Arrorney-GeneraL defended by referring to the 
recent case of the Franconia, in which a conviction was set 
aside by a majority of one Judge in a very full Court. 
Lastly, the whole system of criminal pleading is to be re- 
cast. The inordinate length of indictments is caused by 
the anxiety of those who frame them to avoid every pit- 
fall of the law. An indictment containing fifty or sixty 
counts stretches over yards and yards of parchment, yet 
gives no kind of information to the accused as to the 
real nature of the charge against him; and even to 
a practised lawyer it is as difficult to unravel its 
meaning as to solve a mathematical puzzle. Nothing 
could be a greater waste of human ingenuity or a greater 
injustice to the accused ; but this fault is with the law, not 
with the lawyers; and, when the law is simplified, it will 
be possible to make indictments short, plain, and in. 
structive. 

The exact bearing of all the changes proposed in 
criminal law and criminal procedure can only be appre- 
ciated by a study of the measure itself. That in the main 
the Code will be an admirable piece of workmanship is 
certain ; for it will be at least as good as the Digest of its 
author. But it was impossible for the ArrorNEY-GENERAL, 
in the short time during which he could occupy the at- 
tention of Parliament, to enter into details; and there 
were many important points as to which he left the Bill to 
explain itself. How criminal appeals are at once to be 
allowed when they are wanted and discouraged when they 
are not wanted is an interesting problem, which the 
ArtorneY-GENERAL could only say had been satisfactorily 
worked out. This, and some other of the novelties of the 
measure, will be necessarily and profitably exposed to 
criticism both in and out of Parliament. But as to 
nineteen-twentieths of the Bill, Parliament and the public 
must either take the Bill or leave it. The question must 
be asked and answered once for all whether it is desirable 
to have a Criminal Code or not; and, if it is decided that 
in itself a Criminal Code is a very good thing, the only 
sensible thing is to accept exactly as it is presented the 
Code now offered under circumstances so exceptionally 
favourable. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 


— Memorials presented the other day to the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council seem to dispose of the claim of 
Owens College to be made a University. This is not said 
in any spirit of hostility to OwensCollege. It has done most 
meritorious work in the particular district in which it is 
placed, and it has set an excellent example to other dis- 
tricts. But the very excellence of its example stands in 


| 


are rising up in various parts of the country. Newcastle, 
Leeds, Bristol, Nottingham, Sheffield, Aberyswith, have 
each their college, and it is plainly impossible to make 
Owens College a University without being prepared at 
some future time to consider the pretensions of these 
colleges, and of others to be hereafter founded, to a share 
in the coveted distinction. The Yorkshire College, for 
example, has only been in existence for three com- 
plete years. Already, however, 56,0001. has been 
subscribed to carry it on, in addition to annual 
contributions from various quarters, and a bequest 
for a scholarship fund. There are nine Professors and 156 
day students, besides others who attend in the evening. 
When the College completes its permanent buildings these 
numbers are likely to increase. We give these statistics 
because they happen to be supplied in the Memorials; but 
each of the other five colleges just named can probably 
show evidences of progress similar in kind, if not identical 
in degree. They have not been founded without consider- 
able labour and self-sacrifice, and it may safely be assumed 
that they have followed, not anticipated, the demand for 
new educational opportunities. It is almost certain, there- 
fore, that, if Owens College had its way, in ten or twenty 
years’ time precisely the argumeuts which are now used in 
support of the proposal to found a University of Manchester 
would be used in support of proposals to found a University 
of Leeds, of Bristol, or of Newcastle. A Government 
cannot in a matter of this kind favour the claim of one 
town over that of another, when the conditions on which 
the claim is founded are undistinguishable from those 
which have been already recognized as adequate. If one 
local University is founded, other local Universities must 
be founded also, provided that the required qualifications 
are forthcoming. The University system of England 
would thus be closely assimilated to that of America, and 
few people will contend that this would be in any sense a 
salutary change. 


It is not, however, the weight of argument only that is 
against the pretensions of Owens College. The list of 
signatures to the various Memorials presented last week 
shows a remarkable combination of forces arrayed on the 
opposite side. Bishops, Deans, Professors at Oxford, 
Head-masters of schools, Mayors of Northern towns, 
fifteen Town Councils, seventeen educational and 
scientific Societies, together with a large number of 
persons directly or indirectly interested in educational 
matters, are found to agree in asking that, if a new Uni- 
versity be created, it shall be constituted on a different 
principle from that on which it is proposed to constitute 
the University of Manchester. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that a Government would run its head wantonly against 
such a phalanx of opposition as these signatures indicate. 
The question which Ministers will one day have to decide 
has insensibly changed its character. It is no longer, Shall 
Owens College be made a University? but, Shall a new 
University be created consisting of confederated colleges ? 
It will be said that this is in substance what the authori- 
ties of Owens College have asked for; that they do not 
propose that Owens College shall be anything more than 
the nucleus of a University, into which other colleges in 
other towns may be incorporated ; that, in fact, the dis- 
tinction between the petition of Owens College and the 
petition of the Memorialists is a distinction without a dif- 
ference. The Council of the Yorkshire College have suc- 
ceeded, we think, in showing that there is a very real 
difference involved. The petition of Owens College is 
that a charter shall be granted to the Governing Body of 
Owens College, and that the University shall be called the 
University of Manchester. The petition of the Memorialists 
is that the charter should be granted to a new Corporation 
carefully distinguished from the Governors of Owens 
College ; and though, in consideration of the eminence to 
which Owens College has already attained, special pro- 
vision might be made for dispensing with the inquiry into 
efficiency which would be necessary in the case of other 
colleges applying for incorporation, “it should from the 
“ first be made evident that it is endowed with no 
“inherent supremacy in the management of Uni- 
“versity affairs.” As the colleges composing the 
University would be equal among themselves, except 
so far as the greater size of some among them gave 
them a numerical preponderance in the Governing Body, 
there would be no reason for calling the University by the 
name of any single town. It would not be the University 
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of Manchester any more than the University of Leeds. 
Manchester and would alike be towns containing 
colleges confederate with one another, and together making 
up the University. 

The argument of the Memorialists does not deal with the 

uestion whether it is expedient that a new University 

ould be created. It is carefully limited to the question 
what, assuming that it is expedient to create a new 
University, should be the form and character given to it. 
As between the alternative suggested by the Me- 
morialists and that suggested by Owens College, 
the former is obviously preferable. There are already 
Universities which insist on residence, teaching, and 
examination within the University precincts, and a 
University which insists only on an examination and makes 
no stipulations as to residence or teaching. If a third ex- 
periment is to be tried, it seems natural that it should not be 
@ mere repetition of either of the two already in operation ; 
and that, while insisting on teaching as well as on examina- 
tion, it should impose no conditions as to residence except 
in so far as they are necessarily involved in the requirement 
about teaching. The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge supply a definite want; the University of London 
supplies a definite want. If there be still a want which no 
one of these Universities supplies, it will probably lie in 
the direction indicated by these Memorials. “The con- 
“federation of a number of colleges into one University” 
—say the Council of the Yorkshire College—“ would benefit 
“them by the mutual influence which they would thus be 
“enabled to exert ; it would confer a dignity and prestige 
“upon a new Universitywhich it could not otherwise attain ; 
“while the power of granting degrees could beintrusted toa 
“confederacy with less risk than to a single college.” Be- 
sides this, the growing desire of parents to give their sons a 
higher measure of education than can be had at school can 
be gratified at much less cost if the colleges which compose 
the University are distributed over many towns. Although, 
however, the Memorialists have made good their hypothe- 
tical position, it must not be forgotten that it is as yet only 
hypothetical. The question whether it is expedient that a 
new University should be created has not as yet been 
argued, and it is eminently a question that should not be 
decided without argument. If there is much to be said in 
favour of adding another University to those already exist- 
ing, there is much to be said against it. It is the less 
necessary, perhaps, to urge the Government not to make 
up their minds hastily that sufficient cause has been 
shown for creating a new University, because the Duke of 
Ricumonp and Gorpon has warned the Memorialists that in 
the present state of public affairs they must not expect the 
Government to come to any very speedy decision on so great 
and intricate a question. There is a further reason in favour 
of delay in the fact that Commissions armed with large 
powers of reconstruction are at this moment dealing with 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is possible 
that among the ultimate recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, or in some action on the part of the colleges 
taken in conjunction with the Commissioners, the need for 
extension of the higher education may be met without 
having recourse to the doubtful expedient of multiplying 
Universities, 


THE BESANT CASE. 


fhe husband of Mrs. Besanr must be pronounced un- 
fortunate in his domestic relations. Even a layman, 
and a layman of advanced opinions, might think the trade 
of atheistical lecturer an unpleasant one for his wife to 
follow ; and, when the husband is a clergyman, it is not 
surprising that religious divergence led in the end to a 
separation. What is not so easily understood is the sur- 
render by Mr. Besant of the custody of his daughter for 
eleven months inthe year. It might have been imagined 
that the welfare of his children would be one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which would lead a husband under such cir- 
cumstances to desire a separation, but this supposition 
is plainly incompatible with the arrangement actually 
made. To allow Mrs, Besant to have the care of a child 
was to insure that it would be brought up an Atheist ; 
at least Mr. Besant must have had great faith in his 
own apostolic powers if he expected to correct in the 
twelfth month of each year the bias which Mrs. Besant 
might be expected to give to her daughter’s mind in the 
preceding eleven months. Itis probable that Mrs. Besant 


made the retention of one of her two children a condition of 
consenting to a separation, and her husband ought not 
perhaps to be judged very harshly if he was willing to make 
almost any sacrifice to bring this result about. It was unfor- 
tunate, however, that the object sacrificed should have been 
a child. To hear Atheism constantly talked by his wife is 
naturally irritating to a clergyman; but it would have 
been more heroic to have put up with this annoyance to 
himself, and not to have left his daughter to be fashioned 
to Mrs. Besant’s mind. 

It is necessary to refer to this part of the Besant case 
| because the judgment of the Master of the Roits seems 
capable of being used in a way which might conceivably 
_lead to serious injustice. In this instance substantial jus- 
has, no been done; but 
_ judgment would apparently cover cases of a very muc 
| oie kind. Mr. Besant, presumably with a full know- 
ledge of his wife's religious views—at least, it is stated in 
the Times’ report that the deed of separation was executed 
owing to difficulties having arisen between the hus- 
band and wife in consequence of Mrs. Besant’s views as 
to religion—agrees that Mrs. Besant shall have the custody 
of her daughter. By a proviso in the Infants’ Custody Act, 
the Court of Chancery is directed not to enforce any 
agreement divesting a father of the right to the custody 
of his own children if it would not be for the 
benefit of the infant to give effect thereto. The 
Master of the reads this proviso as pre- 
cluding him from enforcing the agreement that the 
girl should remain with Mrs. Besant unless he con- 
siders that it will be for the child’s benefit. If he has 
any doubt even, he is of opinion that he ought to hand 
her over to the person who has a legal right to the custody 
—namely, the father. In accordance with this view, the 
Master of the Rotts went on to inquire what, all things 
considered, would be most for the benefit of the child. 
The evidence of the doctor showed that she would not 
suffer physically from being taken from her mother. If 
she went back to her father, she would have the com- 
panionship of her brother; and, in Sir GzorcE JESSEL’s 
opinion, solitary children are not likely to make 
such good men and women as children who asso- 
ciate with others of their own age. Mrs. Begsanr’s 
views must cut her off from all intercourse with the 
majority of her own sex, and a daughter remaining under 
her care would necessarily suffer from this exclusion. The 
education which the child would receive at the hands 
of her mother would be most reprehensible, and on that 
ground alone he did not think he ought to leave her one 
day longer under her care. 

Few people will be disposed to question the abstract 
correctness of Sir Grorce JEssEt’s reasoning. But it 
can hardly be denied that it might be so construed as to 
reduce the Infants’ Custody Act to something very like 
a nullity. It is apparently open to a father to execute 
a deed of separation containing an agreement that a child 
shall remain in the custody of her mother, and then, by 
simply making the child a ward of Chancery, to set aside 
this agreement if he can show that it is not for the interest 
of the infant that it should be enforced. The Masrer 
of the Rotts will not even give the mother the benefit 
of the doubt. It might have been that, if he 
felt at all uncertain as to what would be most for the 
child’s benefit, he would hand her over to the n in 
whose custody the father had that she should re- 
main. Instead of this, the Master of the Routs, if we 
understand him rightly, dismisses the agreement from his 
thoughts, and declares himself bound to hand the child 
over to the person who has a legal right to the custody, 
the fact that the father has formally divested himself of 
this legal right apparently going for nothing. The in- 
justice which might, in conceivable cases, be worked under 
the Act as thus interpreted is obvious. A husband wishes 
to separate from his wife because she holds peculiar and 
unpopular religious opinions, and induces her to consent 
by agreeing to leave a child in her custody. He then, 
as next friend of the child, asks to have this agreement 
set aside, on the ground that it is not for the child’s 
benefit that it should be enforced. The Court admits 
the force of the plea, and orders the mother to give 
up the child. Thus the wife loses the benefit in consider- 
ation of which she has consented to the separation, while 
the husband gets the separation he desired without — 


to make the sacrifice by the promise of which he ob 
his wife’s consent. Tf the Court will not enforce any 
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arrangement which it does not hold to be for an infant’s | 


advantage, what is the use of empowering a father to 
divest himself of the custody of his children? Each case 
will still be decided on its own merits, and the father who 
executes a deed of separation containing an agreement that 
a child shall be left in the custody of its mother will know 
that, if he can satisfy a Chancery judge that in making 
that a ent he was not consulting the interest of the 
child, he will be relieved from the obligation to carry it 
out. This would seem to make the Infants’ Custody Act 
very little better than a trap by which a husband may 


.obtain his wife’s consent to a separation at no cost to 
himself. 


It is the more surprising that the Masrsr of the Rotts 
should have carried this doctrine so far because it was not 
in the least necessary for him to do so in order to sustain 
the order which he wished, and riglitly wished, to make in 
this particular case. Two very important steps had been 
taken by Mrs. Busanr after the execution of the deed of 
separation, and either of these would have been a sufficient 
ground for setting aside the agreement as to the custody of 
the infant. The first was her partnership with Mr. Brap- 


LAUGH in the prosecution of an atheistical mission ; the | 


second was her publication of an obscene book. It is 
plain that the effect of the former act on her daughter’s 
prospects in life may be immeasurably more injurious than 
the mere holding of any views, however extreme. Mr. 
Besant may fairly have thought that his consent to let his 
child remain with its mother so long as her atheism was 
not’ preelaimed to the world did not bind him to leave 
it with her after her atheism had been proclaimed to the 
world, and after Mrs. Besant had gone into partnership 
with Mr. BrapLaven in order to proclaim it more effectu- 
ally. Further than this, the publication of an obscene 
book—a book of which the Master of the Rots truly says 
that its ideas must entail upon those imbued with them 


“every misery and impropriety of conduct ’”’—is an en- 


tirely new feature in the case. Arrangements made before 
the publication of such a book cannot fairly be held to 
subsist after its publication. Mr. Besayr may have been 
wrong in surrendering the custody of his daughter to a 
woman of Mrs. Brsani’s religious views ; but the fact that 
he did so gives no ground for supposing that he knew 
the full extent of the harm which association with 
her’ mother might do the child. In every such agreement 
there is an implied condition that there shall be no material 
change in the circumstances in view of which it is entered 
into; and in this case there has been a very material 
change. The Mrs. Besant of 1878 is a different person 
from the Mrs. Besant of 1873, and a very much more 
notorious person. Her recent acts have removed the ques- 
tion whether she is fit to have the custody of her daughter 
from the region of theological controversy into the region 
of matter-of-fact morality. The book in question is not 
food on which a human being can be reared with profit 
gither to itself or to the community. 


LEO XIII. AT MONTE CASSINO. 


written, tells certainly in the same direction, It appears-that he 
is now lodged in the apartments of Professor Pecci;the Pope's 
brother, by the express desire of his Holiness and much to the dis« 
satisfaction of the Jesuits. And the Jesuit organ.in.this country, 
the Month, has just devoted an elaborate article to pointing out 
that while Curci does not dispute any official statement of the 
late or present Pope as to the abstract necessity of the Temporal 
Power, he virtually reduces all such statements to a dead letter 
by insisting that, in the existing order of things, no restoration 
of that power is likely or even desirable, and that the true wisdom 
of the Church lies in adapting her poliey to a change of situation, 
indefensible perhaps but not unlikely to prove salutary. in the end, 
This is the man whose “impudence” was ly denounced by 
Pius IX. within a few months of his death, but who has been 
called to the counsels of his successor, And it is noteworthy, as we 
have before taken occasion to observe, that the address of the Eng- 
lish Catholic Union presented to the Pope last Saturday contains no 
— to the Temporal Power, as neither of course does the 
reply. 

But it is the question of the Pope's summer residence which is 
at this moment exciting most attention in ecclesiastical.circles, nor 
can this be altogether wondered at. In the first place, for his 
Holiness to move out of Rome at all, though a change of air has 
been urgently recommended by his physicians, would be an event 
of some political importance. For the last seven years, as we all 
know, the Pope has been a “ prisoner,” and it is even said that in 

rts of France and Germany straws from. his pallet have 

n exhibited for the veneration of the faithful. A summer tour, 
whether to Castel Gandolfo, or Perugia, or anywhere else outside 
the walls of Rome, would rudely and once for all dispel this 
pleasing illusion. And moreover, when the self-imposed seclusion 
of the Vatican had once been abandoned, there would be more 
difficulty in resuming, or at all events less difficulty in not 
resuming, an attitude which is fast becoming ridiculous and which 
it can be for nobody’s advantage to maintain. This however is 
not all. Reports from the Vatican just now must be received 
with reserve, and it would not be safe to forecast his Holi- 
ness’s ultimate decision. But there seems to be no doubt that 
Father Tosti, who is now in Rome, has invited him to take 
up his summer quarters in the famous Benedictine abbey of 
Monte Cassino, and that the invitation has been favour- 
ably received, if it has not yet been definitively accepted. 
Now Monte Cassino is a remarkable place, and Father Tosti, 
its most distinguished ornament, is a remarkable man. Our 
readers may possibly recollect that some years ago, at the time of 
the suppression of the Italian monasteries, there was a good deal 
of controversy about Monte Cassino, and influential persons in this 
country—Mr. Gladstone and the late Bishop Forbes among them 
—used all their influence to procure its exemption from the general 
doom. If we are not mistaken, some compromise was eventually 
effected. And there is much in the history and the present cir- 
cumstances of the place to explain such an exceptional treatment 
Monte Cassino is the oldest and the grandest of all the monasteries 
of the Benedictine rule, the fountain head of all Western 
monachism. When, in 494, St. Benedict, then a boy of fourteen, 
fled from the temptations and luxuries of Rome, he first took up 
his abode in a cave at Subiaco, near the picturesque spot where 
Nero's villa of Sublaguewm—the shapeless ruins of which may still 
be seen—had stood four centuries earlier on the banks of the 
Anio. Here he remained, first as a hermit and then as the ruler 
of twelve associated monasteries, for thirty-five years, when he 
finally left it to found, on the site of a temple of Apollo which had 


remained up to that time in use, what became the most powerful 
and celebrated monastic establishment in the world. It was erected 
| on the majestic height of Monte Cassino overlooking the Liris and 
| the undulating plain which stretches southwards to the Mediterra- 
‘nean. Here Benedict spent the last fourteen years of his life; here 
| Totila, the greatest of the successors of Theodoric the Goth, came 


yi is the penalty of royalty—and in this sense Popes must still ' to offer his respectful homage to the Saint shortly before his death ; 
be considered royal personages—that its every movement is apt and here in 543 he quietly passed away. Not many years after- 


not only to be chronicled but made the subject of eurious u- 
lation. There was a Roman Em whose friends could not 
diseuss the state of the weather with him without risking their 
heads on a charge of high treason. It is the sovereign himself in 
these days who is liable to have his slightest words or acts tortured 
into some recondite significance clean from the purpose of the things 
themselves. And there is no European sovereign, albeit the is a 
sovereign without an inch of territory, who is so closely watched 
or so jealously criticized just now, by friend and foe alike, as the pre~ 
sent Pope. Our readers are well aware that there are many reasons 
for this. It may suifiee to observe here that Leo XIII. has been 
called to oceupy the Papal throne at an exceptionally critical period 
in the history of his Church, and that there is much in his antece- 
dents aud in the opening of his pontificate to suggest that, if not 
equal to the emergency—which time alone can show—he is at least 
keenly alive to its true character and honestly desirous of making 
the most of opportunities which may not easily recur. We 
ve the other day our view of his first Encyclical, which 
differs somewhat from that of many of our contemporaries, 
but is confirmed, as we have reason to know, by the judgment 
of those, both in England and elsewhere, who have the best means 
of forming a sound estimate of the facts. Nor have we seen any 
reason to change our opinion since. The friendly reception of 
Father Curci at the Vatican, after making indeed a profoundly re- 
tful submission to the Pope, but one which was studiously 

ed so as not to contradict a word of what he had previously 


| wards the monastery was destroyed by the Lombards, and again 
‘three centuries later by the Saracens; it was besieged by the 

anti-papal forces under Markwald in 1198, and suffered fifty years 
| afterwards from an earthquake; butit has always risen again from 
| its ashes, and has survived from its first foundation to our own 
| day, when its magnificent library still bears witness to the learn- 
| ing which has been the traditional glory of the Benedictines. In 
such a retreat a pontiff of the studious tastes and habits of 
Leo XII¥. would find himself thoroughly at home. 

But it was not only for their learning that the Benedictines 
were famous. Partly perhaps from that largeness of mind whieh 
it is the tendency of culture to produce, partly from the repub- 
lican constitution of the order on which Montalembert dwells 
in his history of Western Monasticism, and which pointedly 
contrasts with the despotic rule of military discipline first intro- 
duced into religious life by Ignatius Loyola, the Benedictine 
order has always represented the more liberal, as the Jesuit 
order, from the time of its foundation, has represented the 
narrower and more arbitrary and intolerant, aspect of Cath- 
olicism. Down to the minutest details this difference mani- 
fests itself, and thus—to revert for a moment to the pending con- 
troversy on Catholic education of which we spoke last week—Mr. 
Petre is a disciple of the Benedictines, while the system he is com- 
bating finds its stronghold in the Jesuit colleges. The French 
Benedictines held a high place among the champions and typical 
luminaries of the Gallican Church. And Father Tosti is not only 
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# worthy inheritor but by far the most conspicuous living example 
of the best traditions of his order both for culture and liberal 
thought. He never made any secret of his patriotic sympathies, 
and it is not surprising that he should have found as little favour 
with Pius IX. as the equally upright but not equally able or 
resolute Cardinal Andrea, who was persecuted to the death. Tosti 
is moreover a learned historian, and historians are slow to appre- 
ciate the “ — of dogma over history.” That such a man 
should be cordially welcomed by the Pope, and by a Pope who is 
umably familiar with his writings pi is perfectly able to enter 
into the full significance of his views, would dees serve to discrimi- 
nate the prevalent tone of the present from that of the last ponti- 
cate. And if Leo XIII. decides to spend the summer months at 
Monte Cassino, we may be sure that the salubrious air and rare 
opportunity of studious retirement will not be the sole motive of 
his choice. 
No doubt the position of the Pope just now isa very trying one. 


He is, to use the common expression, between two fires, having the 
Ultramontane irreconcilables on one side and the ultra-Radical 
irreconcilables, who are their natural allies, on the other. Accord- 
ing to the latest reports, the supply of Peter's Pence is already 
beginning to fall off, and a further stoppage of supplies is threat- 
ened if his Holiness will not think potter of it and consent to 
mend his ways and follow humbly in the footsteps of his sainted 
predecessor, in obedience to M. Veuillot and the Jesuit camarilla, 
who are the real claimants of infallibility. And Dr. Newman not 
long ago compared the influence of Veuillot to that of the Irish 
Protestant fanatic, as The result depends yery much on 
the tact and nerve of the Pope in resisting the manifold pressure 
put upon him, That he had no lack of these serviceable qualities 
in former days is testified alike by his career as Papal delegate at 
Benevento, as nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards as Archbishop of 
Perugia. But the highest office of all is also the most searching 
test of capacity, and t have been many rulers besides Galba, 
and some Popes among them, to whom the saying of Tacitus would 
apply, omxium consensu capax impertt, nisi imperdsset. There is no 
reason as yet however for op cmd that Leo XUI. will add 
another to the list of splendid failures. Those who expected to 
see him initiate his reign by abolishing the Syllabus, driving in 
his state carriage to the Quirinal to pay his respects to King 
Humbert, and making Dr. oe ® Cardinal, are of course dis- 
appointed. To others who may their liberal aspirations but 
do not share their impatience it will occur that the dazzling 
display of fireworks which marked the commencement of the last 
reign, amid the wild plaudits of young Italy, burnt itself out more 
oe than it arose and left a deeper gloom behindit. A Pope 
whose liberalism flares up, if we may so express it, like Pius IX.’s, 
is pretty sure to end as areactionist. Growth is slow where roots 
are deep, and if Rome was not built in a day, still less can the sort 
of Romanism, which has been ually built up during the last 
half century, and especially under the late reign, be demolished in 
a day. There is undoubtedly a great work for a reforming Pope to 
do, and a work of vital importance for the future of his Church, 
but it can only be accomplished by a course of wise and steady 
perseverance. If Leo XIIL is really prepared to do it, no sensible 
man will quarrel with him for not being in such a hurry as to upset. 
the coach. Whether or not he will honestly set himself to 
pple with so vast an tt remains of course to be seen. 
t can only be said as yet that he has done nothing to belie 
promise his earlier and that he not give a 
tter sign of his sincerity of purpose or a more hopeful augury- of 
its realization than by taking men like Father’ Tosti for his 
counsellors, 


USES OF MODERN ART. 


eee do not perhaps derive unmixed pleasure from 
Lord Beaconsfield’s repeated assurances that they are an imagi- 
native nation. The public does not seem to feel conscious of the pos- 
session of genius, at dimly suspects that it is being laughed at. Vet 
there must be a good deal of truth in what Lord nsfield says, 
for, if the English race is not imaginative, how does it manage 
to fancy once a that it is vastly interested in art? A 
stranger who merely watched the crowds that surge through the 
rooms of the Academy might suppose that no race was ever so de- 
voted to art as the people of Great Britain in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He would expect to hear that Mr. Frith’s masterpiece was 
carried to Burlington House by a festive procession of boys and 
maidens, scattering flowers, and singing hymns in honour of the 
“Road to Ruin.” The Florentines of Giotto’s time showed their 
unaffected zeal in that way. Our modern fashion is less picturesque ; 
policemen bid the crowded little processions move on, and, instead 
of singing hymns, the enthusiasts hustle each other, tread each on 
the other’s toes, and use their elbows with freedom. Music 
duces the same manifestations of popular , and ladies in 
entering a concert-room show @ vigour, a stubborn resolution, a per- 
severance which would be invaluable in a “ scri ” at foot- 
ball, or in an assault on an entrenched position. If this vigorous 
desire to see and to hear is not the sign of a genuine interest 
in art, it is at least a proof that the public imagines itself to be 
interested. In that happy delusion is to be found the proof that 
Lord Beaconsfield is right, that the English are the most imagina- 
tive people in the known world. 

May is the season of art and of criticism, in the conventional 


sense of the words. Thus it is probable that the sculptures of the 
British Museum and the paintings of the National Gallery are 
less visited in May than at any other time of year. Even in 
autumn the works of the masters have an unfashionable 
popularity, and are allowed in the off-season the use of the rooms 
which are filled in spring with the works of R.A.’s and amateurs. 
Halls that are almost empty of visitors when really excellent works 
are hung on the walls are crowded to overflowing when the 
“latest novelties” are exhibited. The necessary inference is that 
ople do not care for art, but are moved by fashion and curiosity. 
They must all have an opinion about the topics of the newspapers, 
about the Treaty of San Stefano, or the transactions between Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s Perseus and the Graise, as the case may be. The 
neglected Graize find themselves suddenly famous, and public copies 
of the meritorious Classical Dictionary of Dr. Smith open naturally at 
the letter G. As a violent interest in pictures is only shown at the 
very time when the least classical of all pictures are exhibited, it 
seems probable that some other motives aid the bare love‘of art, 
which at no other season is pursued by throngs of worshippers. 
The explanation has been partly hinted at; people must keep up 
with the topic which the newspapers introduce. Modern society 
is happily arranged on the mechanical principle, and everybody must. 
talk oP the same things at the same time. A passes her days. 
in galleries for a week, but it would be cruel 
her about the last additions to the national collection or the new 
group of the children of Niobe in the Museum. Heer interest in art 
does not carry her as far as the masterpieces. The fact is, that the 
yearly shows serve two pu , and perhaps only two—they act » 
as springs in the mechanical operations of talk, and, like double 
acrostics, they make people get up scraps of useful information. 

Conversation tends x wah to become an exchange of con- - 
fidences about people, and especially about the people who. 
are speaking to each other. h wants to say something 
about himself or herself and to know something about the 
other. Each is to the other an enigma of momentary in- 
terest. Pictures serve better than most other openings in the 
dialectical game of chess, To talk about them is really to 
speak about their subjects, and the stery they tell, and thus to 
reveal the true or affected opinions and sentiments of the speakers. 
about life and the world, and fashions and scandals. Portraits of 
ladies and “ lilies” are so very useful in this way that they seem to 
be painted for no other reason than to make talk concerning 

rsons who like to be talked about. To borrow an image 
Some billiards, they let the gossips in, and, starting from a 
portrait, a very long and pleasing conversational “ break ” 
may be made. An animated dialogue can be prolonged for 
an hour, in which art does nothing but supply the starting- 
point and impetus. Painting after the first two minutes is only 
mentioned in connexion with the su use of cosmetics. 
Naturally, people who find the end and chief enjoyment of life in 
tattle are grateful to art, which affords such ihe ing openings. 
The least they can do in return is to imagine that they are vali 
fond of pictures. Others discover that a common passion for 
works of a peculiar school is only a sign of similar delightful 
tastes. Men who are misunderstood, and women who are in- 
comprises, find themselves harmoniously praising productions 
which a coarse world derides. From pictures not comprehended 
to the discussion of emotions too deep for expression, of poetry 
in which sense has swooned away into music, is quite a short step. 
Persons of healthier tastes stray swiftly and insensibly away from 
Highland landscapes, into the arrangement of cruises in autumn or 
of visits to lochs and mountains. Many artists afford topics to youths 
and maidens who ae in horses and dogs. But for the exertions of 
Sir Francis Grant and others it might be difficult to bring in hunt- 
ing“ shop” in June. The fanatics of Omar Khayam, who are many, 
owe much to a representation of lions and of lizards that love the 
moon. They have a new chance, and they never miss one, of 
spreading the fame of the Persian epicurean, 

Pictures thus do more than provide openings in conversation. 
They disseminate useful knowledge, till between the effects of 
double acrostics and galleries of art persons who previously knew 
nothing are becoming quite learned. Many young ladies, for ex- 
ample, share Mr. Pecksniff's vagueness of information about the. 
Sirens. The late Mr. Frost allowed no ene who came near his 
compositions to be long ignorant of the anatomy and expression of 
the vey wey of the sea. Persons who have forgotten the 
difference between Jacobins and Jacobites learn in the rooms of 
the-Academy and the Sa/on that the latter class of politicians wore 
kilts, the former hair-powder. People who did not know what 
the long word “ anthropomorphic ” meant have been instructed that 
it is applied to the s of religion in which images of cats are 
worshi as idols. Perhaps, however, there was some mistake 


here. No one has any longer an excuse’ for being oblivi 
of the story of the Princes in the Tower, an historical 
episode which many persons ignore, as it has not been ex- 


pounded by Mr. Froude. It is almost impossible but that the 
career of Zenobia has been widely studied of late, while 
attention has been called, by one work of art, to the nearly 
chsolete Pilgrim’s Progress. “Nausicaa must have puzzled the 
large and intelligent class who six weeks spoke about “E 

deisy,” whom they took to be the sister of Orpheus. The “ Death 
of Ahab” cannot but enlighten visitors who are conscious of a 
mental confusion between Ahab and Nabob, ‘Thus the picture 
galleries are not wholly unprofitable; they do minister to the 
spread of useful knowledge and to the education of the British 


public. The painters might remember this if they were traly 
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earnest men; they might choose more subjects of the historical 
order, and might for a few seasons desert Ophelia and Wellington's 
eternal march to this place or that. Perhaps the English imagi- 
nation is so concentrated because it is so strong; perhaps to keep 
repeating stale subjects, old tricks, well-known faces, is a sign of 
lively fancy. 

The English imagination shows itself vividly in the universal 
assumption of the functions of the critic. Artists may complain 
that, out of the many hundred judges who condemn or praise them 
in print, very few have even failed in art. They never got so far 
as to fail. Thus the criticism of pictures has ceased, in many 
places, to be judgment, and has become mere dissertation, mere 

hing on a given text. The artist supplies something 
S way of a topic, the critic pre himself to be impressed, and 
he is anxious not to be imp in the same way as other peopie. 
A new train of fancies must, if possible, be started in his brain, 
and, when he has arrayed these fancies in the Lyn language he 
has at command, his task is ended. The result may be very plea- 
sant reading, quite a little poem in prose, but criticism of course 
it is not. Probably artists never cared very much about what 
their judges told Soeroahet censure of drawing, composition, or 
drapery. They are naturally, though erroneously, convinced that 
they know better, as if the eye that was inured to the sight of a 
blunder could judge like the instructed eye, to which the error is 
fresh and shocking. Not too many critical eyes, however, are 
really instructed by the constant discipline of drawing from nature 
and the antique. The rhapsodical » ao Sar of impressions is 
easy, is often agreeable, and spares the feelings of the painter. If 
English art is to rise from its present condition, if it is to do more 
than supply furniture to houses and topics for desultory talk, 
criticism too must rhapsodize less, and judge with more deliberate 
intention, Few modern writers gush with more success than 
Winckelmann did over the Apollo Belvedere, and now we are 
told that he was in the wrong—that he saw what was not there to 
be seen, was carried away by admiration of a third-rate art. Works 
rather inferior to the Apollo Belvedere are often welcomed with 
more sonorous praise than that of the German, and it is probable 
enough that the plaudits will one day seem ridiculous. Criticism 
must add discretion to learning before the multitude will listen to 
what she has to say, will cease to find joy in pictures of new 
curates, of fast freshmen, and of good things with the otter- 
hounds, and will recognize in art a mistress to lead them to the 
beauty that is in the world, 


AKRAGAS. 


Kp railway system of Sicily, so far as it at present exists, 
cannot have the same charge brought against it which used to 
be brought against the railway system of Ireland. This was that 
everything seemed to have an eye to the capital; it was easy to 
get from Dublin to most of the island, but it was not so easy 
to get from one part of the island to another without taking 
Dublin in the way. The capital of Sicily, on the other hand, 
cannot be said to be, by land at least, on the way from any place 
to any other place except from Termini to Marsala. The towns on 
the eastera side of the island are far better off as regards the most 
modern means of getting about than the capital is. Perhaps they 
might answer that there is no such thing as a — of Sicily, 
ox that there is no such thing as Sicily at Even while 
alermo bore herself as “Prima sedes, corona regis, et regni 
caput,” Messina sometimes ventured to dispute her precedence ; 
and now that there is neither king nor crown nor leatom, it may 
be asked whether the seat of the prefecture of the province of 
Palermo has any claim to precedence above the seat of the pre- 
fecture of any other province either of insular or continental 
Italy. On the other hand, if Ireland is no longer a kingdom, 
it is one of three recognized “parts” of the United Kingdom, 
and Dublin is the undoubted — of that part. It may 
therefore be only one form of the process of sinking from 
the rank of “ prima sedes” and “ regni caput” that as yet 
Palermo has unbroken communication by railway with one 
only of the other famous cities of Sicily. He who goes from 
Tien to Messina, Catania, or Syracuse can, if he chooses, 
f° by railway eked out by diligences—Sicilian diligences; but 
will perhaps think it better to choose the sea, at all events 
for the greater part of his journey. But a direct journey on 
a railway, some of whose trains are of reasonable speed, will 
take him across the island from the chief seat of Phoenician rule 
to the great Hellenic bulwark against the Phoenician, from 
Panormos, Palermo, to Girgenti, Agrigentum, Akragas. The 
three forms of the name well express the three chief stages in the 
history of the city, the Greek Akragas—one half longs to say 
Akraganta—Roman Agrigentum, medizval and modern Girgenti. 
It is not as when Corfu, with a wholly distinct name, occu- 
i wholly distinct site from ancient Korkyra; it is rather a 


ent of the name of Akragas which cleaves to a fragment of | 


its site. As the oldest and the newest Syracuse occupy the island 
only, while the vast city on the mainland belongs to an inter- 

iate time, so modern Girgenti still keeps the site of the hill- 
fortress which formed the Akragantine akropolis. At Athens we 


sit below in the modern city, and look up at the shattered temples | 
on the akropolis. At Akragas the akropolis is itself the modern | 


city, and from its height we look down on the shattered temples 
of the lower city. 


The 
the roa 
We 


f poomy leads by some spots which lie befittingly on 
from the Phoenician capital to the Hellenic balwark, 
by the dwelling-places of the Canaanite at Cannita 

and Soluntum; we pass by the picturesque Termini—no Latin 
Terminus of any kind but the Thermaz of Himera, the baths which 
rose into a city at the bidding of the Semitic conqueror, when the 
elder Hannibal had swept away Himera from the earth, and the 
Northern coast of Sicily could no longer show a single Hellenic 
city. Thus far we have kept along the coast, by the bays of 
Panormos and of Himera. Presently we plunge into the inner 
parts of the island. We are struck with the extreme development 
of the state of things which becomes more and more the rule as 
we go southward from our own land. Nowhere could the concen- 
tration of the habitations of man in a few strong places be 
carried to a further point. The land is far from neglected ; but we 
see hardly a house, great or small, to mark the presence of its 
owners or cultivators; all seem to live in a few small towns or 
strongly placed villages scattered here and there along the hills, 
Those hills we are tempted to look on with scorn as we come to 
them with an eye accustomed to the mountain crests which fence 
in the Golden Shell; we think more respectfully of them as we 
come back from the lowlier heights of Girgenti. The hills on our 
road certainly reach no great height; but they throw out not 
a few sharp peaks and fantastic outlines which would not be 
out of place ina more Alpine range. One delusion however at 
least is dispelled. Looking from Palermo and its campagna 
to the surrounding heights, looking along the northern shore 
till the eye, at some favourable and rare moment, catches a 
glimpse of Aitna, we are led to fancy that the whole inner part 
of the island must be one mass of mountains, if not on the scale of 
/Etna, at least on the scale of Monte Cuccio. Such a fancy is a 
mere delusion, as far at least as the road from Termini to Girgenti 
is concerned. At last we see before us the long range of a steep 
hill, cut off by a small break from another hill forming part of the 
same general mass, which last is plainly covered by the dwelling- 
places of man. These are the hills of Akragas; the inhabited hill 
to the right is the akropolis of Akragas, the modern Girgenti. 
From the side by which we draw near, the hill city soars above us 
like Laon; we see no sign of habitation lower than the crests of 
the hills, That is, as yet we see only the back parts of the city. 
And truly they make no great show. The temples of the akropolis 
have given way to the duomo and the other churches of the modern 
city. Did those churches stand out with the “ diadem of towers” 
which crowns the hill of Laon, we should not complain. But the 
curse of Italian shapelessness has come upon churches and houses, 
The outline of the Greek temple is gone, and the outline of the 
medizval minster has not taken its place. We wind up the zig- 
zag road of the hill, while the train which brought us hurries 
on to the modern port which bears one of the most famous 
names of Akragas, the Haven of Empedoklés. We reach the 
crest, and look over the brow of the hill on the other side. 
Then we first fully grasp where we are. We look down 
on the sea which rolls between Sicily and Africa, and we 
look down on the wonderful remains of the mighty city which 
felt the most fearful of all the blows that Africa ever dealt 
to Sicily. It is only when we come back to the height after 
our examination of the lower city that the eye learns to recognize 
the heaped masses of stone which alone are left to mark the site 
of the temple of Hérakles and of the temple of Olympian Zeus, 
greatest among the great works of Akragantine splendour. But 
we mark clearly enough the perfect outline of the temple which 
has got the unlucky nickname of Concordia, and the outline, not 
perfect, but still keeping the greater part of its columns, of 
the more ancient temple which bears the less absurd, but still 
wholly uncertified, name of the Lakinian Héré, And, as we stand, 
they seem low enough beneath us. We do not as yet take in 
that, low as they stand below the height of the akropolis, they 
rose boldly above the ground which lay between the wall, of 
Akragas and the sea. The wall on this side followed a row of 
cliffs rising from the lower ground, and above the wall rose, in 
the great days of Akragas, this superb range of temples, one of 
them ranking among the vastest of all the remains of the earlier 
and truer form of Hellenic art. Go outside the wall; the Golden 
Gate—of Agrigentum perhaps rather than of A has left its 
site and its memory, but its stones have vanished; go, if not as 
far as the distant shrine of Asklépios, in the direction of the for- 
saken haven, go only as far as the tomb which, in the teeth of all 
possibility, bears the name of Thérén, and which some, by « guess 
which, as itis possible, we would fain believe, have proposed to call 
the cenotaph of Timoleén. There we may take in some idea of the 
effect of these long ranges of colonnaded temples cresting the city 
walls. But the full majesty of Akragas must have stood out by 
sea. The temples on the lower wall, the temples on the height 
above, the vast city seeming to sweep down from the hill-top to 
the shore, fronted the Libyan waters proudly indeed. With the 
memory of Himera deep in his soul, Himilkon must indeed have 
felt himself stirred up to sweep from the earth so mighty and so 
defiant a bulwark of the hated race. 

We have called Akragas the Hellenic bulwark; Selinous— 
~— Selinounta would be the truer name—was rather the 

ellenic outpost. Selinous stood right in the teeth of the 
Pheenician and other non-Hellenic settlements in Sicily ; 
a degree less ex , seemed more distinctly the guardian of 
that the Greek held to the east of her on Sicilian soil. The 
, youngest in point of date of the great cities of Sicily, a colony of a 
| colony, the child of Gela as Gela was the child of Rhodes and 
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Crete, Akragas sprang into greatness with wonderful spent a 
greatness however which was as short as its rise was speedy. 

it is with most of the Greek colonial cities. We do not fully take 
in all the phenomena of Grecian history if we do not carry clearl 
in our minds that there was a time when the greatest of Gree 
cities were not to be looked for in Greece itself. In the seventh 
and sixth centuries before our era, Italy, Sicily, and Asia contained 
cities which in wealth and splendour surpassed Argos and Sparta, 
Corinth and Athens. But they had not in them the same 
elements of abiding national life and power. Sicily, under all 
her conquerors, was never so utterly overrun as Greece was by 
the Slavonic immigration, never so utterly trampled under foot as 
Greece was by the Turkish conquest. Yet in old Greece the 
Hellenic life has been strong enough to live on through Slave and 
Turk, as well as through Roman, Goth, and Frank. From Sicily 
the Hellenic life has utterly passed away for ages. But in 
Greece itself the famous cities of old have either been swept 
from the earth or they remain Hellenic still. The age of the 
greatest splendour of Athens and the age of the greatest splen- 
dour of fsa fill almost exactly the same space. It lasts from 
the joint year—some say the joint day—of Himera and of Salamis 
to the space of less than two years which takes in the blow dealt 
by Himilkén and the blow dealt by Lysandros. During that time 
Ak can hardly have been inferior to Athens in extent, in 
wealth, or in splendour of: buildings. Doubtless Athenian taste 
was the higher; for what could have possessed the Akragantine 
architect to surround his greatest temple with a series of half- 
columns stuck against a wall, a poor substitute for a genuine peri- 
style? In the personal wealth of its citizens, those rich men who 
sent their Sicilian horses to Olympia, Akragas may well have sur- 
passed Athens. And yet, with all this, we feel that the place of 
Akragas in history is local, while the place of Athens is 
cecumenical. Akragas is simply one of the greatest cities of Sicily ; 
Athens is one of the greatest cities of the world. Akragas, 
without physical or political power, was nothing ; Athens lived 
on as a ruling influence in the world for ages after her physical 
and political power had passed away. Akragas must have risen to 
greatness almost like an American or Australian city. She was 
still young, as we reckon the age of cities, in the day of her over- 
throw Then came her seventy years’ captivity, when Akragas 
was represented only by her ruins. Then she again rose, and rose 
once more to high Sicilian importance. Then she went through 
the regular course of vicissitudes which necessarily became the lot 
of every Sicilian city. Akragas changed into Agrigentum; Agri- 
gentum shrank up into Girgenti. Part first ofa province, then of 
a kingdom, her history becomes freee d local, or consists of such 
= of Sicilian history as immediately touched her. Athens, in 

er lowest fall, has another story to tell. 

There can, we think, be little doubt that the akropolis and the 
great temples of the upper city occupied the site of the present 
town, and not, a3 used to be theught, the height tu the left—as 
we look to the sea—called Rupe Atenea. This last, and the whole 
slope of the hill which it crowns, was clearly enclosed within the 
defences of the city ; but we cannot think that it was covered with 
buildings. There is so little earth on the rock that, if there had 
been buildings, we should see their foundations. It would have 
been a Solunto ready made without digging. The Rupe Atenea 
must have been a great watch-point, never more so than during 
the great Carthaginian siege, commanding as it does the whole 
view on every side and taking in both the points successively 
occupied by the invaders. But we cannot believe that the temple 
of Zeus Atabyrios, whose name reminded Akragas that she was the 
grandchild of Rhodes, that the temple of Athéné, where the rich 
and bountiful Gellias perished in the flames, both stood on this 
spot which provides no fitting place for such buildings. Analogy 

one would be almost enough to make us place Zeus Atabyrios on 
the site of the present cathedral church ; while another church, 
that of Sta. Maria dei Greci, hides the basement of a whole row 
of columns which we may well believe to be those of Athéné. A 
greater and a smaller temple, answering to those below, would 
thus crown the height. 

The lower temple of Zeus, the Olympieion, answering somewhat 
in its position to its namesake at Athens, is almost more wonderful 
as it lies in ruins than it could have been when it stood upright in 
all its pride. Nowhere does the vastness of the blocks, the inge- 
nuity of the devices by which they were fitted to one another, 
come more strongly home to us. And the flutings do look as if 
they could, as Diodéros says, hold a man, provided he was not a 
rival of King — or of the last Medicean Dukes. But the frag- 
ments lie in such a way that it is hard for a man of only ordinary 
enterprise to judge of the alleged fact by his own measurement. 
The building of this temple exactly filled up the space of the great 
days of Akragas. Begun after Himera, it was not yet quite 
finished when the hand of the Baal-worshipper overthrew it and 
the neighbouring temple of Héraklés. If Alexander recognized 
Héraklés in the Tyrian Moloch, Himilkén did not i 
Moloch in the Akragantine Héraklés, Hard by are the remains of 
the smaller temple of the Great Twin Brethren, with columns set 
up again as at Solunto. Here an earlier restorer had been at 
work; the Doric columns support an entablature with Roman 
ornaments such as Thérén or Gellias would never have set over 
Doric columns. A few steps more, and we look down on what 
‘was the great inland lake, the public fish-pond of Akragas. Such 
a work in a certain way brings the wealth and luxury of the city 
home to us even more than its great buildings. Can we fancy 
euch a work at Athens? And ail this only sets before us more 


and more strongly the horrors of that day of flight when the 
Olympic victor and his slave went forth together on one common 


errand of wretchedness. Indeed, the slave would be better off 


than the Olympic victor. Unless he was actually set apart for the 
fires of Moloch, his bondage might not be worse under a Canaanite 
master, and he might gain freedom in the confusion. 

‘That day’s work has been described by Mr. Grote in one of the 
noblest passages of his History. He has, we think, been misled on 
some points of Akragantine topography; but the history of the 
city and its fall has stirred him up to one of his highest efforts of 
descriptive narrative. We are not writing a handbook, or we 
might still dwell on not a few of the remains of Greek Akragas 
below, of medizeval Girgenti above. The most interesting of all 
are those remains where the two dates meet together in one 
building. ‘Tbe duomo has ite campanile; it has also its sarco- 
phagus with the legend of Phaidra graven on it. We cannot 
approve of the act of the medieval Bishop who, when he made 
the so-called Concordia temple into a church, cut arches through 
the cella. At Athens Athéné and Théseus made way for the Panagia 
and St. George without involving any such innovation. Moreover, 
the arches are very ugly, and it is hard to see theiruse. They do not 
seem to have been glazed for windows, nor yet does the peristyle 
seem to have been built up to make aisles. Far more interesti 
is the church of St. Nicolas, and the adjoining building whi 
bears the strange name of the oratory—sometimes the chapel—of 
Phalaris. Modern German criticism has suggested that the story 
of the brazen bull means some establishment of toleration of the 
Moloch-worship. One thinks of Aaron and of Jeroboam, of cheru- 
bim and of teraphim, till, on entering the chapel of Phalaris, we 
fancy that we must have somehow strayed either to Dan or to 
Bethel. The bull had a long life; but he is certainly not at St. 
Nicolas now; what we see there is a most ingenious application 
of Roman walls to bear medizval vaults and arches. And some- 
how the actual fragments of the two styles do not look at all so 
unfriendly as exclusive admirers of each doubtless are when they 
see them thus worked together. In the corner of the garden is 
another small classical building utilized in the same fashion; the 
inhabitants of the house call it also the tomb of Thérén—the best 
of tyrants being perhaps entitled to a double portion in life and 
death. But most charming of all is the little exam of St. Blaise, 
far away on the slope of the hill crowned by the Rupe Atenea. 
There a platform was levelled to receive the temple of Démétér 
and her Child, and the holy way » to it is still plain enough. 
There is the pavement; there are the wheel-tracks, bringing home 
to us how light and fragile the ancient chariots were—nearer, we 
suspect, to a Sicilian donkey-cart than to the duaga which drives 
up in answer to the cry of dyaga in the streets of Athens. The 
temple, old and small, was a mere cella in antis. The two columns 
which are its whole allowance have given way to the apse, an apse 
of the great days of Sicilian kingship. Later changes have brought 
columns and arches within. It is wonderful how any man, setting 
up four columns in such a building, could have helped setting 
them up in theshape of a Greek cross to support a cupola. But 
here they follow neither that pattern, nor yet that of aisles; 
they span the church the wrong way. Here is a building which 
Phalaris may have built, which Roger may have altered. If no 
legend _ ed to it can be found, it is time that one should be 
invente 


NICE PEOPLE. 


Ls would appear that society at the present time is comparatively 
indifferent as to whether — are good, clever, sensible, or 
amusing ; but there is a unive desire, almost amounting to a 
frenzy, to meet “nice” people. Thus we find that whenever a 
country residence is to be let or sold, all the surrounding neigh- 
bours are devoutly hoping that it may be taken by nice people, 
and every one wishes for the entrée to houses where nice people 
are to be met. To be nice people, and to know nice le, seem. 
indeed to be the aim and object of life in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Even the worship of the great idol of Mam- 
mon itself is forsaken by many for devotion to the “nice.” 
Although, however, the companionship of “ nice people” is doubt- 
less much to be desired, these social angels are sometimes so lack 
ing in the qualities which are usually considered necessary to make 
intercourse entertaining, that one is almost tempted to shun their 
society fora season. First impressions may seem to justify the 
use of the much-coveted adjective, not only in its fashionable, but 
also in its general sense; but on closer acquaintance it is apt to be 
found that those on whom the title is bestowed are wanting in 
some of the most important of the characteristics which it is 
nerally understood to imply. In a small, but very concise 
ictionary, we find the word nice defined as “very pleasant, 
dainty, precise.” Now there are many persons who are conven- 
tionally spoken of as, not only nice, but very nice, people, whom 
we could point out as interesting subjects on which to try 
the test ofthis definition. “ Very pleasant,” in the general 
acceptation of the term, as meaning agreeable, amiable, an - 
tempered, they certainly are not; “dainty” is a word which 
we could hardly apply to their conversation, especially when it 
touches upon social scandals; while “precise” is an adjective 
which defines neither their behaviour nor the accuracy of their 
statements. 
What then are the qualifications which entitle a person to 
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be classified among “nice people”? This is a question which 
Would undoubtedly puzzle many of those who so glibly make 
use of the expression; but, generally speaking, we believe 
the phrase ,is conventionally understood to mean people who 
are received into good society. It does not necessarily point 
to the rich or to those of good family, since “nice people ” 
are occasionally neither one nor the other; but it is a sine 
non that they should have a place in what is known 
as “society.” Intimacy with charming and well-educated per- 
sons will not do—indeed education is rather at a low premium 
among “nice people”—but the aspirants to this title must, 
somehow or other, by fair means or foul, become acknow- 
ledged members of the fashionable world ; in short, to use a modern 
slang expression, they must be “in the swim” of society. Although 
the parentage of > bo superior beings is sometimes the very 
reverse of aristocratic, this may be counterbalanced by great 
social recommendations ; but high birth is of considerable advan- 
tage at the outset of their career. To be “born of honest 
parents,” as old biographies quaintly put it, is of no account in 
any way; to be the descendant of an old line of country squires 
is little better, unless these worthies have of late years intermarried 
with the nobility ; but to be linked to the peerage, even by a bar 
sinister, makes an aspirant quite safe. Setting aside, how- 
ever, the question of birth, it is more interesting to turn 
to the moral and social attributes of “nice people.” In the 
first place, we will examine the manner in which they do their 
duty towards their Creator and their neighbour. They do not 
consider it to be what they elegantly term “ good form ” to indulge 
in religious or irreligious extremes. Thisis the first commandment 
among “nice people.” To go to church, and to a fashionable 
church, is de rigueur ; but religious enthusiasm must be strictly 
avoided. A certain amount of respectable piety may be tolerated 
as a necessary evil; and, after all, worship is in some measure 
reciprocal; for if the “nice” devotee spends an hour or two 
a week in a pretty church, and gives away a modest sum of 
money which he does not miss, the devotion paid to him in return 
by the clergy is perhaps the nearest a — to adoration which 
man can reasonably expect from a fellow-creature. Many nice 
people are doubtless sincerely devout; yet of them it is said 
“‘ They are very nice people, but »”’ and the “but” is followed 
by lamentations over the one failing which sullies their otherwise 
beautiful characters—namely, their religious earnestness. As 
regards their duties towards their neighbours, nice people are 
often very charitable in nursing their invalided friends who 
happen to be wealthy. The poor they will also attend. to so far as 
their labours will make them popular, and give them influence 
when elections take place. Besides, it is the proper thing to have 
the reputation of being kind to the poor; and their being so 
establishes a sort of mimic feudal relation between them and their 
poorer neighbours. When nice people are tenants, the expenditure 
of a very moderate sum of money, and a still more moderate amount 
of time, among the neighbouring members of the labouring 
classes, will give them almost as much influence as would the 
ion of a large estate. In London, must be ever ready 
to subscribe liberally to the pet charities of their fashionable ac- 
quaintances. The judicious use of charities is of great assistance in 
sealing the rounds of the social ladder, and it is satisfactory to 
climbers to know that the money given will at least conduce 
eventually to their own social advancement. By refusing all 
appeals in obscure cases they are enabled to give large sums, with 
great apparent magnanimity, to the favourite charities of the 
leaders of fashion ; thus making sure of a reward in this life. 
As to that ordinary kind of charity which consists in 
brotherly love, certain of the nice people are said to have a 
word for everybody, and so perhaps they may; but 
if they have one good word, they have usually half-a-dozen 
bad ones, and their very character for benevolence adds to the 
poisonous effect of their slanders. ‘ Nice people” do not trouble 
themselves about questions of science, literature, or art, but they 
have usually on hand a good stock of scandal. A man who 
converses upon any subject worthy of attention, without intro- 
ducing anecdotes of an ill-natured description, is apt to be voted 
a nuisance. No amount of reading, no power of language, no 
brilliancy of intellect will make a man thoroughly popular among 
“ nice —— unless he be master of the gossiping tittle-tattle of 
their clique. They will say of him that he “talks conversation,” and 
is a bore, if he fails to be well posted in these trifling details. The real 
way to the sympathy of his auditors is judiciously to satirize their 
friends and abuse their enemies. Now and then, a sudden outburst 
of generosity will be shown towards some person who has been 
previously slandered. All the “ nice people,” being ever on the alert 
to observe the first symptom of a change in the tide of fashionable 
inion, will turn round in a body, and be loud in their praises of 
ir former victim. The charitable way in which they will then 
eulogize him is surprising beyond measure. From this it follows 
that the likes and dislikes of “nice people” must be guided by 
those of the leaders of their cliques; and, when the painful neces- 
ity presents itself of choosing between two masters, that one 
must be selected whose patronage will most probably lead to the 
greatest social advancement. A friend must be “ ped” at a 
moment's notice, if other nice people begin to look eoldiy on him 
Indeed one of the most fatal misfortunes to members of the 
league is to have friends beyond the pale of their order. There 
is one other qualification in connexion with their duty towards their 
neighbours which they find of great service, but it is an art only 
enjoyed by a gifted few. We mean the science of lying without 


being found out. Those who have the power of magnifying 

trifling indiscretion into a glaring offence, upon a substratum of 

truth sufficient to form a refuge if they should be taxed with 

— possess an immeasurable advantage over their weaker 
rethren. 

The world carries the proverb, “ Know a man by his friends,” te 
its utmost limit when it decides that such and such people are 
“nice”; for their title to this appellation does not — nearly 
so much upon their own characters as upon those of their friends 
and acquaintances. When “ nice people,” especially “ nice 
women,” meet a stranger, and wish to find out whether he 
also has a right to the happy adjective, they do not en- 
deavour to inform themselves concerning his character, but set 
to work to learn from him, by all sorts of roundabout cross- 
questioning, “whom he knows.” What greater insult can a 

uest offer to his host than to show, by cross-examining a 
ellow-visitor concerning his acquaintances, that he does not con- 
sider the friendship of the master of the house a sufficient 
certificate of character? Not only must the poor candidate prove 
himself acquainted with the more prominent members of good 
society, but he must also take care to keep on good terms with 
the fashionable toadies, unless he wishes to be persecuted. On 
the whole, “nice people,’ in the fashionable sense, are rather 
artificial and hollow og since they usually obtain the title 
either on account of their parentage, their acquaintances, or their 
servile imitation of the whims of others. There are, in fact, few 
hrases which are more misapplied; and it is needless to say that, 
in this as in other cases, the perversion of words from their 
natural meanings, especially when words intended to define good 
qualities are made use of to cloak bad ones, necessarily does harm. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK-MARKET AND THE POSTAL UNION. 


= treaty establishing the Postal Union is leading to some 
very unexpected results, which are already stirring up a 
formidable self-interested opposition in the United States. As- 
the matter concerns the literary classes in this country—news- 
paper proprietors, publishers, and booksellers—it is desirable that 
the public should be made acquainted with what is going on. 
The rapid growth of international trade during the past quarter 
of a century, the vast improvement of the means of communi- 
cation, and the extraordinary movements of population from 
country to country, rendered it important that the facilities of 
intercourse afforded by the foreign mails should be developed to the 
utmost. It seemed inconsistent and preposterous that, while 
such costly exertions were made to lay down telegraph wires, to 
construct railways, and to negotiate commercial treaties, the ac- 
commodation which the Post Office offered should be comparatively 
neglected. Every State managed its own mails in its own way,. 
charging what rates it pleased, and arbitrarily limiting the weight 
of maiter carried. Consequently persons who were not familiar 
with the weights and moneys of other nations than their own—that 
is, the great majority of mankind—were constantly making mistakes, 
At last a Postal Treaty was concluded in 1874, to which the 
several countries of Europe, the United States, and the civilized 
portions of South America, Africa, and Asia were parties, and it 
came into force in the following year. Article II. of this treaty 
says, “Les dispositions de ce traité s’étendront aux lettres, 
aux cartes-correspondance, aux livres, aux journaux, et autres 
imprimeries.” Article IV. stipulates that the charge for books, 
stitched or bound, shall be seven centimes for every fifty grammes, 
but a certain discretion is reserved to each State in converting this 
charge. The limit of size for a book-packet from Great Britain 
to any _— in the Postal Union has accordingly been fixed at 
twenty-four inches in length and twelve in width or depth; the 
limit of weight at two pounds. Article VI. permits registration; 
and Article IX. declares, “ Les lettres et les autres envois postaux 
ne pourront, dans le pays d'origine comme dans celui de destina- 
tion, étre frappés @ la charge des expéditeurs ou des destina- 
taires, d’aucune taxe ni d’aucun droit postal autres que ceux 
prévus par les articles sus-mentionnés.” These provisions seem 
to be so clear as to admit of no possibility of dispute. For 
sixteenpence a book of two pounds weight may be sent to any 
part of the Union, and an additional registration fee of two- 
pence insures the book up to the value of two pounds ster- 
ling. The book exporters of this country soon perceived 
the advantage thus presented to them. Circulars were sent, 
more particularly through the length and breadth of the United 
States, calling attention to the facilities for importing books which 
the treaty afforded, and offering to send copies of any work re 
quired at the very moderate charge specified above trade price. A 
considerable business was already springing up, when the publishers 
of the United States took alarm. Two-thirds of all their cata- 
logues consist of reprints of English editions. The more respect- 
able reprinters pay an honorarium to the author whose productions 
they thus make free with; the less respectable shamelessly pirate. 
Both alike were determined to oppose to the utmost the new 
competition with which they were threatened. Books imported 
into the United States are subject, by the municipal law, to an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent., the only exceptions being books over 
twenty years old and those sent to public libraries ; and in certain 
cases also the Secretary of the Treasury is empowered to remit the 
duty when the value of the book does not exceed a dollar. Thus 
the treaty engagements and the municipal law of the United States 
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were in conflict, and the reprinters brought pressure to bear in 
a of the latter. The American Government gave way, and 

ered the duty to be collected on books sent through the post. 
But an appeal was made to the International Postal Bureau—a kind 
of standing committee to carry out the postal treaty—and the Bureau 
decided that the American Government cannot levy the duty. There 
remained, therefore, but two courses ; either to carry out the treaty 
honestly, or to.return dutiable books as not mailable matter. The 
latter alternative has been adopted, but it is so clearly a violation 
of the treaty that it cannot be maintained. 

Among the Detailed Regulations appended to the treaty one, 
Article XXV., headed ‘ Monnaies, Bijoux,” declares, “On n‘ad- 
mettra au transport par la poste aucune lettre ou autre envoi 
qui contiendrait soit de Vor ou de l’argent monnayé, soit des bijoux 
ou des effets précieux, soit tout objet queleonque passible de droits 
de douane.” And it is contended by the American publishers and 
their friends that this article, by the generality of its language, 
applies to books, Thisis obviously an error. The great majority 
of the countries which have entered into the treaty levy customs 
duties on books i 
is the duty as heavy as in the United States. The argument we 
are now examining requires us to believe that those countries first 
stipulated in express terms that books should be deliverable 
through the post, and worked out an elaborate system of regula- 
tions concerning them, and then, under pretence of forbidding 
the smuggling of valuables through the mails, indirectly nulli- 


fied what they had so carefully negotiated. The contention | 


will not bear a moment’s consideration, and it is not counte- 


nanced by the American Government. In his Report laid before* 


Congress last December, the Attorney-General of the United 
States frankly admits that “the stipulations of the treaty pro- 
ville for the ex of books of limited weight in the mails 
between the respective countries of the Union.” And he recom- 
mends that “ provision made by law, such safe- 
guards against fraud as ma deemed proper, authorizing their 
delivery free of duty.” The obligation. tf the treaty wd thus 
conceded, the question remains whether the United States Go- 
vernment is justified in subordinating those obligations to a law 
of Congress. Demonstrably it is not. By the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress is not a Parliament. It has only a care- 
fully restricted legislative authority. On the other hand, the 
treaty-making power is vested conjointly in the Executive Go- 
vernment of the Union and the Senate—that is to say, the body 
representing the several States. A treaty is thus the act, not of 


last year, Mr. Cushing saying, so long ago as 1854:—“A 
treaty made conformably oy the Constitution in substance 
end form has the effect of repealing all pre-existing Federal 
law ia conflict with it, whether unwritten, as ‘the law 
of nations or admiralty, or written, as legislative statutes.” Mr. 
Cushing goes on to add that, whether his opinion be right or 
wrong, Con has never hesitated to bring the municipal 
law into conformity with the treaty engagements of the Union. 
In fact, the American publishers and their friends are them- 
selves so conscious that the course taken at their instance is 
not defensible, that they have now shifted their ground, and are 
clamouring for @ revision of the Postal Union Treaty. Here, 
however, they find themselves face to face with diffieulties which 
they will not easily overcome. The treaty is open to revision every 
three years; and-at this moment, indeed, its articles are under review 
in Paris. But any alteration in the tarifis must be made, by the 
unanimous vote of the parties to the treaty; and it is certainly not 
probable that. other Covutananas will, out of complaisance to 
some fifty American reprinters of Englich books, agree to so radical 
a change as the imposition of a duty would be. Of course the 
United States are free to withdraw from the Postal Union. They 
are hardly likely to do so, however. A full quarter of the American 
— is composed of immigrants from other countries, and at 
1st as many more have had one purent born abroad. Half the 
American people, therefore, have very near relatives in foreign 
lands, And most of the remainder have close and intimate 
relations of business with foreigners. It is not probable that people 
20 circumstanced will deny themselves the accommodation afiorded 
by the treaty merely to make books dear. When the treaty was 
negotiated, France was suffering from the recent disasters of the 
‘war, and was naturally unwilling to reduce her postal tariff. She 
hesitated, therefore, to accept the stipulations agreed upon; yet 
she ultimately gave way. The considerations which influenced 
France have still greater eogency in the case of the United States. 
Congress then must yield, if there is firmness displayed. 
The advantages that would accrue from a frank execution of the 
would redound to the benefit of both countries. The present 
protective duty upon books in the United States diverts capital 
and labour from the indispensable business of developing the 
material resources of the ow ne into a purely artificial channel. 
The fact to which we have y referred, that over two-thirds 
of all the works in American publishers’ catalogues are of English 
origin, incontestably that the capital and labour invested in 
the trade are greatly in excess of the needs of the community. 
In so new @ country, with so many material wants to supply, 
and the greater part of its lands still to oceupy, authors must 
necessarily be very few. On the other , Great Britain 


in the ordinary way, though in no case | 


with its ancient civilization and its numerous, leisured, and 
highly-cultivated classes, must for a long time continue to 
be the headquarters of English literature. It is for the in- 
terest of all English ing people, therefore, that the 
rewards of literary production hers should be as stimulative, 
or, in other words, as large 43 the nature of things and the 
law of demand and supply can make them. They would be so 
if the market for all English-speaking people were open to our 
authors. The English-speaking communities at nt number, 
roughly calculating, about one hundred millions of souls, or about 
as many people as are contained in France, Germany, and Italy. 
And they are increasing most rapidly every day. The blind 
policy of the United States closes two-fifths of the market against 
the producers, and hands it over to pirates. No doubt even now 
authors of reputation are paid by the American reprinters. But 
the authors without reputation—those who are struggling into 
fame, and those who will never win it ; the men and women, 
that is, who are least able to help themselves—are at the merc 
of the dishonest. This would cease to be if the Engli 
ublisher could supply the American market; and he could 
o so if the P Union Treaty were carried out. When 
the home trade was supplied, it would cost a mere trifle to 
int off additional copies on cheaper paper for the United 
tes. The proceeds would be all clear profit; and by means 
of canvassing agencies in every considerable town, the prohibi- 
tion against importing’ for might be overcome. Te- 
printers would thus be driven from the field, or compelled to offer 
equitable terms, and as soon as that result was reached, the great 
extension of the market would permit a considerable reduction in 
the price of books at home. At the same time, the English book 
trade in all its branches—publishing, binding, printing, paper- 
—s and exporting—would be benefited. Although the 
quarrel is mainly about , eng it has been extended to periodicals 
and newspapers. In cases of which we have heard, packages of 
two or three numbers of a London weekly paper have been re- 
turned as not deliverable because the twenty-five per cent. duty 
had not been paid upon them. This is so extreme a demand that 
it would almost seem as if the American Post Office was reducing 
its case ad absurdum, 


IZAAK WALTON. 


A= edition of The Complete Angler has just been 
added to the thirty-one which already existed. Under the 
care of Mr. G. C. Davies this famous work has now been published 
as one of the Chandos Series, and in a preface not altogether devoid 
of that affectation which, for some reason, often seems to be un- 
avoidable when Izaak Walton is spoken of, the editor makes one 
remark which is certainly justified—namely, that no set of English 
classics would be complete without this book. But few works 
indeed have had such long-continued popularity accorded to them 
as the “Discourse of Fish and Fishing,” and the fondness of 
readers for it shows no signs of diminishing. It appears from the 
list of editions given by M?. Davies that there have been between 
1850 and the present year eleven editions and reprints of this 
book, the last having been brought out in 1876, w! an exact 
facsimile of The Com Angler as first published was pro- 
duced. Now, in 1878, we have yet another edition pee J 
an uuabated demand, Better signs of the vitality of a 
written considerably more than two hundred years ago, and 
forgotten for a long period after the author’s death, could 
hardly be desired; but, although the most absolute of tests 
shows the merit of Walton’s work—for, of course, we are not 
now dealing with the second part written by Cotton, which 
has probably had little to do with the lasting attraction of this 
book—it seems at first a little difficult to appreciate the cause of 
its long-continued and exceptional popularity. Most people would 
say that this is due to the love of nature which the writer shows, 
and to the beauty of his descriptions of nature; but this statement, 
though frequently made about Walton, is by no means accurate ; 
for a love of nature can be said to be shown by careful in- 
structions how to prepare bait and to hook fish, and of such in- 
structions, as we need hardly say, the greater portion of The 
Complete Angler consists. Walton was far too sensible and too 
practical a man to fill his work with descriptions of scenery, 
which indeed were but little in fashion in his time. Now and 
then he became enthusiastic about the beauty around him; but 
only rarely, and, though when he did speak of it he e him- 
self with admirable felicity, his eloquence was hardly of the order 
which secures long-enduring fame. Here, for instanee, is a 

more fervid perhaps than any other in his book except some of the 
religious exhortations. Piscator says to his pupil :— 

But turn out of the way alittle, good scholar, towards yonder high honey- 
suckle hedge; there we'll sit and sing, whilst this shower falls so gently 
upon the teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely ilowers 
that adorn these verdant meadows. 

Look! under that broad beech-tree I sat down, when I was last this way 
a-fishing. And the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly 
contention with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, 
near to the brow of that primrose hill There I sat viewing the silver 
streams glide silently towards their centre, the tempestuous sea ; yet some- 
times opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which broke their waves, 
and turned them into foam. And sometimes I beguiled time by viewing 
the harmless lambs ; some leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst others 
sported themselves in the cheerful sun; and saw others craving comfort 
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from the swollen udders of their bleating dams. AsI thus sat, these and 
other sights had so fully my soul with content, that I thought, as 
the poet hath happily expressed it, 

: “TI was for that time lifted above earth, 

And possess’d joys not promised in my birth.” 
No one can dispute the charm of this; but at the same time it 
can hardly be said that the man who wrote thus deserved immor- 
tality. Moreover, Walton did not often seek to be so eloquent in this 
fashion. As has been said, there are few descriptions of scenery in 
his book. His business, after setting forth the pleasures of fishing, 
‘was to tell how to prepare bait, and how to catch fish ; and this he 
did in a very pleasant, but at the same time very practical, manner. 

It can scarcely have been, then, any very profound love of nature 
cn the writer's part which has ca the book to live so long. It 
is true that it gives the results of carefwl observation of the ways 
of fish, but this was clearly necessary for a man who wrote on 
angling. Part of the popularity of the work is no doubt due to 
the beautiful songs by various writers which it contains, but these 
alone would not account for the wonderful attraction which it has 
for readers. That it has long ceased to be of any practical value 
to fishermen need hardly be said. The present editor, who is a 
devout admirer of Walton, is only able to praise his advice for 
chub-fishing as being worthy of much attention by fishermen now, 
and it is to be feared that chub-fishing does not appear to most 
people a very enticing sport. Indeed, the kind of fishing which in 
our time is ardently cared for is totally different from that which 
Waltda describes with the greatest zest. What now excites 
enthusiasm is fly-fishing for salmon and trout, more ony 
the former. Angling for chub, bream, tench, perch, barbel, and 
gudgeon, seems to most of those who are able to make a cast for trout 
or salmon with some chance of success extremely dull work, and 
certainly the pleasure to be derived from it cannot be said to be of 
an over-exciting kind. But this was precisely the sort of fishing 
to which Izaak Walton’s instructions were applicable. It is true 
that he had much to say about fly-fishing for trout, and that he 
gives careful directions for making flies ; but it is to be observed that 
in this case he did not for the most part speak from his own know- 
ledge,as he does when he describes more simple ways of fishing. He 
very candidly states that what he has to say is borrowed from 
“ an ingenious brother of the angle,” and “ with a little variation ” 
from “ St. Thomas Barker, a gentleman that hath spent much time 
in fishing.” What he had most carefully studied was how to 
catch fish with a bait compounded in various ways, and with 
worms, caddises, and the like—a kind of sport which, it is feared, 
the fly-fisher of the present day holds in but moderate esteem. 

To what, then, is the never-failing popularity of Izaak Walton’s 
book due? ‘We have endeavo to show that this is not to be 
ascribed to any very peetical or vivid description of the beauties 
of nature, and that the sport which he loved does not certainly now 
excite any enthusiasm, even amongst those who are much given to 
beguiling fish, But there must be merit, and very marvellous 
merit, in a work which finds readers innumerable nearly two cen- 
turies after the author’s death. Probably with this, as with other 
unambitious books which have become classics, the secret of a 
long-continued hold on men’s attention is to be found entirely in 
the style. Izaak Walton’s style was almost magical. Without 
any loky eloquence he had the power, given to so few, of producing 
the most graceful and flowing sentences, and at the same time of 
always seeming to write without effort, and with the utmost 
simplicity. Even when he discourses ut bait, he manages 
to give a charm to the not very interesting subject; and when 
describing fishes, and the way of angling for them, his manner is 
inimitable. The following trout and night-fishing 
may be taken as a good sample of his style. After telling his 
pupil that he must fish in a place where the waters run quietly, as 
in a stream the bait will not be so well discerned, Piscator con- 
tinues :— 

I say in a quiet or dead place, near to some swift: there draw your bait 
over the top of the water, to and fro; and if there be a good trout in the 
hole, he will take it, especially if the night be dark, for then he is bold, and 
lies near the top of the water, watching the motion of any frog, or water-rat, 
or mouse, that swims between him and the sky: these he hunts after if he 
sees the water but wrinkle or move in one of these dead holes, where these 
great old trouts usually lie near to their holds; for you are to note that the 
great old trout is both subtle and fearful, and lies close all day, and does not 
usually stir out of his hold, but lies in it as close in the day as the timorous 
hare does in her form, for the chief feeding of either is seldom in the day, 
but usually in the night, and then the great trout feeds very boldly. 

And you must fish for him with a strong line, and not a little hook ; and 
let him have time to gorge your hook, for he does not usually forsake it, as 
he oft will in the day fishing. And if the night be not dark, then fish so 
with an artificial fly of a light colour, and at the snap: nay, he will some- 
times rise at a dead mouse, or a piece of cloth, or anything that seems to 
swim across the water, or to be in motion. This is a choice way, but I have 
not often used it, because it is void of the pleasures that such days as these, 
that we two now enjoy, afford an angler. 


It would be difficult to imagine anything more happy than this, 
and more free from the slightest trace of affectation or of strain- 
ing after lofty writing. Many worded with equal 
aptness and simplicity are to be found throughout Walton's 
book; indeed his almost ect manner of expressing himself 
never seems to desert him; and it may fairly be a that the 
long-continued and unfailing popularity of his work is due to his 
admirable style, and to his having written at atime not far re- 
moved from the great period of the English . 

The life of this book, as of some others which seem likely never 
to lose their charm, shows how utterly impossible it is for men to 
tell which of the works of their own days will survive. What 


scholar or critic of the second half of the seventeenth century can 
have thought that nothing written in his time was likely to have 
& more enduring and firmer hold on readers than a little book 
about fishing by a retired tradesman? Can Izaak Walton himself 
have conjectured that The Complete Angler would make him 
famous many generations after his death? Probably he had no 
such idea. If he hoped for long renown, he most likely thought 
that it would arise from his graver works; but who now reads 
the Lives of Sir Henry Wotton, of Bishop Sanderson, of 
Hooker ? These have been nearly forgotten, but TheComplete Angler 
seems almost as popular as the writings of the most successful 
modern authors. How many great and ambitious works has it 
survived ? Is there any modest little book of our own time which 
will be widely read more than two centuries hence, when much of 
what we think likely to endure is known only to the students who 
shake the dust from rarely sought volumes ? 


BENJAMIN WIFFEN AND THE SPANISH REFORMERS 
II. 


we in the last two years of his life, Benjamin Wiffen 
began te work upon the Bibliotheca of the lives and writings 
of the Spanish Reformers which he and Uzoz had planned, he 
drew up a list of twenty-four names to serve as a general index to 
the book. This list Dr. Boehmer afterwards saw cause to modify, 
putting in some and omitting others on grounds which he justifies 
in the preface to the first published volume of the Bibliotheca 
Wiffenana. Thus far he has treated the twin brothers de Valdés, 
Franzisco and Jaime de Enzinas, and Juan Diaz, giving short but 
sufficient biographies, and bibliographical lists up to the best German 
standard of accuracy and minuteness. Dr, Constantino, whostood 
third in Wiffen’s list, has been postponed, perhaps because his life 
and writings are so much confined to Spain, and so little connected 
with the general sixteenth-century circle, that to introduce them 
between the lives of the Valdés and those of the Enzinas would 
be to break the general impression of the volume, The subject of 
the Spanish Bible translations as a whole, from the Valencia 
Bible of 1478 to Valera’s revised edition of the Reyna Bible in 
1602, has still to be considered, and this no doubt will make the 
strong feature of Dr. Boehmer’s second volume. Some careful 
and final account of these translations is es ecially desirable in 
England, where they are so little known thai in the great Bible 
collection of the Caxton Celebration there was not a single copy 
of the New Testaments of Enzinas and Perez, published in 1543, 
and 1556. So much fresh information has come to light of late 
ears a3 to these Spanish translations that a summary ofit from Dr. 
er—who is now, we suppose, the greatest living authority 
upon the Spanish reformers and their writings—would be most ac- 
ceptable, and we look forward to finding it in his second volume. 
hat became of the Bible upon which Enzinas was engaged at 
his death? Is anything further known of the Biblia Sagrada 
traducida en Castellano by Juan Perez, the title of which appears 
in the Index of 1559? hat accumulations of predecessors had 
Reyna before him during the ten years he spent upon the Bear 
Bible? What in fact is the text-history of that famous Bible? 
These are some of the questions for which one looks to Dr. Boehmer 
for answers. 
The four names—excluding Jaime de Enzinas, of whom only 
one letter remains—treated in the first instalment of the Bibiio- 


theca 5 are names of _— interest and import- 
ance, ranzisco de Enzinas, Franciscus ander, as he 


called himself, or Frangois Duchesne, and Frantz Eichman, as 
he was dubbed by French and German friends respectively (enzina 
is the Spanish equivalent for ter), and Juan Diaz may stand as 
representatives of the whole class of Spanish reformers, leaving the 
Valdés out of count. Enzinas, first imprisoned at Brussels for the 
offence of printing his New Testament; then living in Melanch- 
thon’s house at Wittenberg while he drew up in Latia 
the book best known as Histoire de estat du Pays-Bas et de 
la religion @Espagne; afterwards flitting restlessly about the 
German towns in dread of the heretic’s doom which had over- 
taken his brother, and at one time almost determined to 
forsake intolerant Christendom, and make a settlement in tole- 
rant Turkey; and finally Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
range. where Erasmus and Sir John Cheke had lectured before 
him, and appearing from time to time in the circle of refugee 
which at Lambeth—Enzinas is 
a typical sixteenth-century figure, and a typical representative, too, 
of certain special qualities of mind wbidees one grows familiar 
with them, one learns to distinguish in the Spanish Lutherans. 
Almost the same may be said of Juan Diaz, the young Lutheran 
enthusiast sent with Bucer to the Ratisbon Colloquy of 1545 by 
the city of Strasburg, and then tragically murdered at Neuburg by 
his own brother, a fanatical Catholic, lest, as the brother after- 
wards avowed, his longer life should bring harm to the Church and 
the scandal of an auto-da-fé upon the family. There are few stories 
more instinct with the great ions of the time than this of the 
short life and tragical death of Juan Diaz, Scarcely any contempo- 
rary incident stirred Protestant circles more deeply, as is proved 
by the extracts from contemporary letters given in great plenty by 
Dr. Boehmer; and the determination shown by io and 
Emperor not to punish the murderer did as much as anything 
else to widem the breach between the opposing parties. a 
wrote an account of the murder, concealing his authorship. how- 
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ever, under the name of Claude Sennarclens, a common friend of 
himself and Diaz; and from this book, published at Basle in 1546, 
Foxe took the information repeated in The Book of Martyrs. 


Thanks to the work of Wiffen and his coadjutors, the amount of | 


available biographical material concerning these two men is now 
much greater than it was when M‘Crie and Castro wrote their 
respective books. Wiffen gradually became acquainted with a 
number of Enzinas’s letters scattered in different en libraries, 
and possessed copies of most of those concerning both Enzinas and 
Diaz, which exist in the eleven volumes of MS. letters relating to 
the Reformation now in the archives of the Protestant Seminary 
at Strasburg. It was he also who first discovered and then made 
known to M.Campan, charged with the editing of Enzinas’s 
Memoirs for the Belgian Historical Society, the whereabouts of 
a MS. copy of the Latin original which John Foxe had read in 
manuscript at Basle, but of which no early printed copy remains. 
Dr. Boehmer has since reprinted the ter number of Enzinas’s 
letters in a German periodical; and the life of Enzinas in the 
Bibliotheca, together with the bibliographical catalogue of his 
books and letters, in which Wiffen’s notes have been sifted 
and utilized, may be considered as embodying the final 
result of his own and Wiffen’s long-continued labour. Some- 
thing more, we fancy, might still be gleaned from Cambridge 
sources, especially if Mr. Bradshaw or Mr. Christopher Words- 
worth were consulted, about Enzinas’s professorship there. The 
information which Dr. Boehmer gives is rather scantier than 
English curiosity likes, and it would be worth some trouble to 
complete the picture of the Spanish humanist lecturing in the 
English University where Erasmus had lectured before him, and 
bringing his German wife and child to settle under the shadow of 
the Cambridge buildings. 

It is, however, upon Alfonso and Juan de Valdés that all 
students of the Spanish reformers have liked to expend their best 
work, Hallam would have small excuse nowadays for the brief 
notice of Juan as a teacher of Arian views at Naples in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, which was all that he was then able 
to give to the author of the Dralogo de las Lenguas. The persis- 
tent devotion of Wiflen and Uzoz, their enthusiasm for all that 
concerned the lives and writings of the twin brothers, has at last 
succeeded in detaching at least the figure of Juan from the 
shadows of the past with exceptional clearness and distinct- 
ness; while Dr. hmer has perhaps done most for Alfonso, 
especially with regard to the chronology of his letters, private 
and official, and to the events of the last year or two of his life. 
To him indeed, we believe, is owing the discovery of the letter 
which gives the place and manner of Alfonso’s death, and which 
was unknown to previous writers. Wiffen, in his Life of Juan de 
Valdés, says that after 1530 nothing more is known with certainty 
of Alfonso, who had then been Latin Secretary to Charles V. for 
ten years. Dr. Boehmer, however, supplies two extracts from 
letters of 1532, the most important of which, from Cranmer to 
Henry VIII. in October 1532, gives the whole account of Alfonso’s 
death of the plague at Vienna in that year, and proves moreover 
that he retained his post and the Emperor's unbounded confidence 
tothe last. His catalogue of the brothers’ joint and separate works 
throws a good deal of light upon a difficult subject, though we do 
not understand on what grounds he spealis of Alfonso in the text 
as the sole author of the Dialogue on the Sack of Rome, while in 
the bibliographical notes it is classed among the joint works— 
surely the statement of the case best supported by the facts both 
of external and internal evidence. The Dialogue on the Sack of 
Rome and the Dialogue of Mercury and Charon were written, the 
first probably about August of 1527, when the brothers were fresh 
from intercourse with Charles's Chancellor Gattinara, who had 
just arrived at Valladolid from Rome, and the second some- 
what later. The first became immediately famous; and, but 
for Alfonso’s hold upon the Emperor, might have brought 
the brothers’ career to an untimely end. Castiglione, Papal 
Nuncio at Charles’s Court, could not contain his fury at 
such an attack upon the Papacy and the hierarchy, such an 
unblushing defence of the Imperial policy towards Clement VIL, 
and even of the sack of Rome itself. “If the Pope and the Em- 
peror pardon you,” he says passionately towards the end of a letter 
of invective, in which the practised literary hand of the author of 
the Courtter is everywhere apparent, “ the people will not; the very 
stones will rise against you and stone you out of Spain; for this 
most Christian nation hates and persecutes heretics, and there 
would be monstrous inconsistency in discovering and chastising 
those who are so secretly while it tolerates those who are so 
openly. Go, then, and carry this plague elsewhere; go to 
Germany, where your Dialogue is gone befcre you to be your 
harbinger, where you will be heartily welcomed by Luther and 
his followers; and do not think of infecting, like a diseased 
sheep, this healthy flock of Christ.” Charies V., however, knew 
when he had been well served, and the clamour of the Papal 
party effected nothing against the authors of the Dialogue. 
Presently indeed appeared, from the same pens, the Dialogue 
of Mercury and Charon, a lively review of the whole course of 
events in Europe from 1521 to 1528, modelled upon Lucian, like 
the first, and redolent throughout of the tone and spirit of 
Erasmus, with whom Alfonso had formed a close friendship some 
years beiore in Germany, and whose Enchtridion had been trans- 
lated into Spanish in 1526. Of these dialogues Dr. Boehmer has 
made out five Spanish editions, not including the modern one in 
the series of the Reformistas, All of them, however, must have 
appeared close upon 1527—where is not known, At the present 


day these Spanish editions are among the rarest of rare books. 
Wiffen once bought a copy at the famous Quatremére sale, but 
only to pass it on to Uzoz. Only the Italian and English trans- 
lations are to be found among the Wadham books. The Bodleian, 
however, possesses a copy acquired in 1857,and Dr. Boehmer 
believes it to belong to an earlier edition than the copy in 
the British Museum. The Dialogue on the Sack of Home was 
translated and printed at Paris in 1596, while an English trans- 
lation of it appeared two years after the Armada, “ never fitter 
to bee read nor deeplier considered than even now at this present 
time,” as the title-page has it. Four editions of the German 
translation appeared in the seventeenth century. At the present 
day the Dialogue is frequently quoted, though often in such a way 
asrather to mislead the generalreader. Mr. Seebohm, for instance, 
in his Era of the Protestant Reformation, so manages his solitary 
quotation from it as to leave the unknowing reader with the im- 
pression that the Dialogue is not an apology for the Emperor, but 
a polemic for the Pope. 

Notwithstanding Gastiglione’s rhetoric, the Valdés, as is well 
known, never became Lutherans, and were to the end stanch 
friends and adherents of Erasmus. This has always been clear as 
regards Alfonso, whose letters from Wittenberg to Angleria in 
1521 show strong hostility to Luther and Luther's political posi- 
tion, conscious though the writer was of the inevitable future, and 
eager to impress upon his correspondent that the Diet of Wornis 
was not the end but the beginning of a tragedy. And now one or 
two new and curious extracts given in Boehmer’s notes show how 
far removed was Juan's later life at Naples from the turmoil and 
agitation of contemporary Germany, and how little he troubled him- 
self with altering or upsetting the Church system under which 
he lived. About forty years after his death a fanatical Italian 
Protestant says of Valdés and his circle, “ These had not ad- 
vanced further in the knowledge of the truth than to the article of 
justitication through Jesus Christ, and to the withdrawing them- 
selves from certain abuses and superstitions regarding the Papacy. 
They did not refrain meanwhile from frequenting the temples, and 
from joining with the others in the Mass and the other common 
idolatries.” Juande Valdés indeed was of all men the least fitted to 
play the part of a practical reformer in that age of passion and 
debate. His Dialogo de las Lenguas, written about 1533,shows him 
to us as the centre of a circle of Italian and Spanish friends, setting 
the fashion to them in literary matters, discussing matters of taste 
and style, Bembo’s books, Amadis and all his brood of descendants, 
translations from Latin and Italian into Spanish, Spanish proverbs, 
songs, and idioms, in the same witty flowing Castilian that had clothed 
the polemics of the Dos Dialogos, but with that added mellowness 
and indulgence of touch which the best literary cultivation brings 
with it as years go on. Later we find him growing more and more 
exclusively theological, writing an Alfabeto Cristiano (in itself 
a wholly sufficient answer to the charge of Arianism) for Giulia 
Gonzaga, the beautiful Italian lady who came to him for help 
towards translating the teaching of Ochino’s sermons into the 
practice of everyday life, composing the Hundred and Ten Con- 
siderations for the use of the same friends who had given rise to 
the Dialogo de las Lenguas, and setting seriously to work upon’ 
Bible translations and commentaries which, had he lived, would 
have forestalled the Reyna Bible of 1569. And yet to the end 
his mind retained that pe¢uliar quality which marks it out promi- 
nently from that of Enzinas or Valera, or any other of the men 
with whom Dr. Boehmer and Wiffen have been concerned—a 
note of blitheness and pliancy, of detachment from things unlovely 
and ungracious, which puts it in a class a As one reads the 
Dialogo de las Lenguas side by side with the Alfabeto Cristiano 
one realizes the charm which sucha manner and temper must have 
had for the Italian circle round him trained in the atmosphere of 
Humanism. Add to this a simplicity of life and purpose for which 
there is abundant evidence, and a sympathetic influence over others 
in matters of conduct and religion, and Valdés’s effect upon women 
like Giulia Gonzaga and men like Ochino and Flaminiv is to a 
great extent explained. 

That Wiffen and his coadjutors should have recovered so much 
of the work and cleared up so much of the lives of two men so 
different and so remarkable in their respective ways as Enzinas and 
Juan de Valdés is of itself a strong claim upon the gratitude of 
those interested in the history of the sixteenth century, as well in 
that of the Spanish reform movement in particular. Very much 
more than this has been done, however, as Dr. Boehmer’s forth- 
coming volume or volumes will testify. Among others, Juan Perez, 
Valera,and Texeda may be said to have beenalmost re-made as writers 
by Wiffen and Uzoz. With regard to Valera, whose books were 

blished at London en casa de Ricardo del Campo, by the same 

ichard Field who launched the first editions of the Venus and 
Adonis and the Lucreece, and to Texeda, who was prebendary of 
Hereford and vicar of Blakmere, and who translated the English 
Prayer-book into Spanish, with a view to the emergencies of the 
Spanish match then in contemplation, there must be a good deal of 
information to be had from English sources, of which no doubt Dr. 
Boehmer will make good use, The mention of Valera, the reviser of 
Reyna’s Bible in 1602, brings us back to the subject of the Spanish 
Bible translations, and reminds us of a mistake in Dr. Boehmer’s 
notes which should be corrected at some future time. No such book 
exists as “a Jewish translation of the Pentateuch into Spanish at 
Venice in 1497.” The book so described is really nothing but the 
Constantinople version of 1547, though the mistake has been 


_current ever since 1726, when the volume was wrongly catalogued 


in a famous Amsterdam library, Another mistake—an old one of 
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Wiffen’s—is perhaps worth noticing before we quit the subject, 
as it has not been corrected by Dr. Boehmer. The Torres of the 
Dialogo de las Lenguas is certainly not the Torres de Naharro 
whose Spanish dramas were published probably at Naples in 1517. 
The passage in the Dialogue where Naharro’s work is discussed by 
Valdés and Torres is quite conclusive on this point and must have 
escaped Wiffen’s notice. Moreover, Naharro in 1533,if he were 
living, would have been an elderly man of great literary experi- 
ence and reputation, who could not ibly have been supposed 
to assume the pupil-like attitude towards his junior Valdés adopted 
by the Torres of the Dialogue. 

We have given a very slight sketch of the work represented by 
the curious little collection which has lately reached Wadham 
College Library. Work so careful, so sympathetic, and so long 
continued is much wanted in many other néglected corners of | 
Spanish life and literature. 


ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL, PAST AND FUTURE. 


sr St. Katharine’s Hospital question has advanced two stages | 
since we last had occasion to speak of it. A reply of the | 
Lord Chancellor to a question lately asked in the House of Lords | 
showed that an Ordinance of Queen Victoria for the future admin- 
istration of the Hospital was in preparation; and it is known that 
the ancient precedent will be followed which rules that legislation 
for St. Katharine’s shall be by Ordinance, and not by Act of Par- 
liament. Further, a clergyman of meritorious antecedents has been 
appointed Master in succession to the layman Mr. Ashley, after 
more than a twelvemonth’s delay. We have by anticipation 
assigned to the future Code the title by which it ought to be, 
and by which we trust it will be, known. It will be the fifth 
in historical order. The first and second were admirable, and 
are still known by the names of the Queens of England who, 
as Patronesses, ordained them—of Queen Eleanor, in 1273; of 
Queen Philippa, in 1351. The third, in 1698, was perhaps as 
good as could be expected under the circumstances of the period ; 
the fourth, in 1829, was about as bad as the times of George IV. 
would be likely to make it; and these are therefore very properly 
associated only with the names of the Lord Chancellors who drew 
them up. The fifth, we may confidently anticipate, will deserve to 
be known and honoured as the “ Ordinance of Queen Victoria,” 
instead of being handed down to the censure of our descendants as 
the “ Rules and Orders of Lord Cairns.” Queen Matilda's original 
Charter of 1148 can hardly be counted in the list, because it is a 
question of disputed history whether Eleanor’s Charter of 1273 
was a reform only, or an entirely new act of foundation. 

Whether the basis of the original Ordinances of Eleanor and 
Philippa has been maintained without interruption throughout the 
history of St. Katharine’s (which is the sentimental view of the 
case), or whether, after being shattered in the storm which swept 
over the Religious Houses in the sixteenth century, its lines have 
been retraced, and the whole edifice restored upon them (which is 
the more practical and probable view in the face of ascertained 
fact), it is certain that the existing Foundation represents that of 
the thirteenth century, and that it requires only a Head in holy 
orders and with real duties to perform for its full restoration as 
a venerable and now unique Collegiate Chapter in the English 
Church. In order to this restoration, two leading points may be 

ressed upon the notice of the Lord Chancellor; the one, that the 
‘oundation is spiritual in its essence, and not eleemosynary, or, in 
the modern sense of the term, secular; the other, that its original 
local association, maintained through seven centuries, whether of 
prosperity or adversity, connects it indissolubly with the East-end 
of London, from which it takes its still continuing title of “ St. 
Katharine near the Tower.” The former of these principles is too 
often put out of sight in popular criticisms of the present condition 
of the Hospital. It is called a “Charity”; the members of the 
Chapter are ignorantly and vulgarly described as appropriating 
revenues intended for the poor; and it is proposed, from time tu 
time, with much declamatory rhetoric of the virtuous sort, that all 
the income of the so-called “Charity” should be applied to so- 
called “ charitable” purposes; which may generally be interpreted 
to mean “im reduction of the rates.” A scheme of this kind is 
certainly practicable. There is no limitation to the power of Acts 
of Parliament in matters ecclesiastical, except that it is beyond 
human capacity either to understand them separately or to recon- 
cile them collectively ; and an Act of Parliament might abolish 
St. Paul’s, and transfer the revenues of the Dean and Chapter 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital or the London School Board. 
But it is very doubtful whether anything short of an Act of Par- 
liament could effect such a transformation in the case of St. 
Katharine’s Hospital, which is, as it always has been, “a benefice 
ecclesiastical.” The power of the Royal patroness, unlimited as it 
is in respect of making, “or even changing,” the regulations “ad 
meliorationem Hospitalis preedicti,” is believed to extend only 
within the lines of the original Foundation, and not to be capable 
of destroying its essential character. That it was once, under the 
powers of an Act of Parliament passed in 1545 “ for the dissolution 
of Colleges,” completely disestablished and secularized, as fur as 
the will even of Queen Elizabeth could prevail against an estab- 
lished order and popular rights, may be shown with such a 
weight of probability as to make it almost historically certain ; but 
the Church of England as a whole and in its several parts has a 


troublesome vitality and force which Acts of Parliament, however | missioners for Sewers in the county of Middlesex, 


ill advised and ill intentioned, have not always been successful to 
subdue, and St. Katharine’s in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies quietly waited its time. All the Judges of the Exchequer, 
with the Lord Treasurer at the head of them, the Bishop of 
London to support them, and the Attorney-General in submissive 
accord, all in 1565 that the great East-end collegiate church 
and its buildings were nothing but a secular “almshouse for 
thirteen poor old women ”—certainly with a cubical allowance of 
air to say their prayers in somewhat larger than a modern Health 
Officer would insist upon—and could not, therefore, be chargeable 
with tenths as if it had any ecclesiastical character. Not a cen- 
tury later it was quietly alleged and admitted by the opposite 
party in a law-suit of 1640 that the Hospital “was and is a bene- 
tice ecclesiastical.” 

But if “ unsectarianism” is to triumph along the whole line, 
and this ancient Coilegiate Chapter to be again disestablished and 
secularized by law, “cadit questio.” The grounds on which a 
reform and rearrangement of its existing administration has been 
urged are simply that it is not now fulfilling its old responsibili- 
ties, or doing its appointed work. If it is to be freed from these 
obligations, and released from the duties associated with its 
ancient site, and if its revenues are to be secularized and sepa- 
rated from the order of the Church of England, they could not 
possibly be better or more fittingly applied than they now pyracti- 
cally are, as a fund for enabling the Queens of England to grant 
honourable pensions at their private discretion. As the pro- 
perty of an Ecclesiastical Chapter there is good reason for 
the argument that they ought not to be so applied; but, 
if they are to be taken away from the Church, no possible 
reason can be shown for their being taken out of the disposal 
of the Queen, who assuredly can be trusted to make 2 better use 
of them than the average committee of a charitable institution 
would do. The eleemosynary trusts attaching to the general pro- 
perty of the Hospital may, no doubt, as we have urged in a former 
article, be advantageously separated from the directly ecclesiastical 
portion of the Foundation and be distinctly administered. For 
participation in the benefits which both portions of the original 
endowments were intended to provide—divine service and alms— 
the local claims of the East-end of London are in themselves 
extremely strong, and they are made stronger by the fact that no 
local claims can be set up on behalf of any other place or popu- 
lation with which the Hospital is or has been connected. Its 
country estates are entirely in rural neighbourhoods. Even for the 
East of London, however, there is no need that the immediate 
wants of the present should be partially supplied to the prejudice 
of the future population. The estates of St. Katharine’s at a rack- 
rental are estimated to produce hereafter from 14,000. to 15,0001. 
annually, their actual present value being represented by only 
about half that amount of income. Several of the leases granted 
previously to the Charity Commissioners’ Inquiry of 1865 are still 
unexpired, and are on the principle of low reserved rents, renew- 
able on payment of fines. No fines have been taken for renewals 
since 1865, and as there exists ample capital available for the 
compensation of vested interests, there is no reason why the leases, 
whether for years or on lives, should not be suffered to run out. 
It is no secret—the facts being fully set out in a Parliamentary 
paper—that an estate held by a noble lessee at a merely nominal 
rent, the true value being 1,900/. a year, now depends on the 
single life of an illustrious personage. A large block of 
building on Tower Ilill, now rented at ahout 250/., will at the be- 
ginning of the next century come into possession, the present value 
being assessed at 4,000/. annually. It is to be hoped that no 
arrangement for the anticipation of these or of any similar reversions 
of smaller amount will be sanctioned by the Lord Chancellor. 

The past history of St. Katharine’s Hospital receives new illus- 
trations from time to time through the facilities increasingly 
afforded by Mr. Brewer's Calendars for the examination of the State 
papers. Among the most recent discoveries are those of papers 
confirming the estimate which had previously been formed, and to 
which we have referred in former articles, of the high position 
which the Hospital and its Chapter had attained in the early years 
of Henry VIII. Among the warrants and receipts for payments 
connected with the funeral of Henry VII. is an order for payment 
of the sum of 40s. to the Sistersand Beadswomen of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital. Three years later, when, under the patronage of 
Katharine of Arragon, the Foundation was at its zenith of pro- 
sperity, a letter was addressed, October 8, 1512, by Francis 
de Briscia, Bishop of 'amagosta, to Henry VILI., from Rome. 
The Bishop was charged, “ out of respect for the Hospital of St. 
Katharine,” to send to the King for its Collegiate Church certain 
sacred relics which are described. Among them was a part of the 
tomb of St. Katharine, and of the oil which flowed from her body ; 
but the inventory of the “ goodes found in the Qwere ” and “ in the 
Vestres ” by the “ sworne preysers” in 1545 will be searched for 
these treasures in vain. They had no money value, and luckily the 
modern “collector” had not been invented then. Probably they 
are represented by the “two small relikes” which are thus con- 
temptuously mentioned in the appraisers’ list, and may have been 
left peacefully to turn to dust. But, while the services of the 
church of St. Katharine were maintained in splendour, as the pro- 
vision of its plate and vestments attests, the Master of the Hos- 
pital, John Preston, clerk, must have both been a person of civil 
consideration, and one not unmindful of his civil duties as head, 
not only of an ecclesiastical, but a secular exempt jurisdiction in 
the precinct, for his name is found in 1511 in the list of the Com- 
The finances 
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of the Hospital might have fared the better if John Preston’s lay 
representative three centuries and a half later had exercised a like 
secular function. The story of the bargain between the City 
Commissioners of Sewers and the Hospital in 1861 and 1865 is 
told by Mr. Skinner with the most praiseworthy gravity in his 


Report, and is illustrated with a large coloured plan. The Com- | 


missioners, requiring some of the Chapter land on Tower Hill for 
widening a street, bought it in 1861 for 1,927/. 1s. 6d. Consols, 
and in 1865 resold to the Hospital a portion of the land so pur- 
chased, “the same not being required for sewers,” for 5,000. 
This proceeding of the Commissioners was almost worthy of 
Henry VIII. in his later method of dealing with Church pro- 
erty; but it might have been somewhat difficult to persuade 
john Preston to consent to it in 1511, even as a Sewers Commis- 
sioner. 

On one subject of speculative general interest, as well as of 
value in its historical aspect, the State papers recently brought to 
light give clear information. The patronage or advowson of all 
the offices in the Chapter of St. Katharine had belonged, as our 
readers may remember, of ancient right to the Queens Consort of 
England for life, as part of their dower. In what way Henry VIII. 
might have been pleased to regard this particular right of his later 
wives, affecting as it did the tenure of property in a religious 
house, was not apparent @ prior?, and no direct historical evidence 
was available. To be sure, a right under the King’s matrimonial 


arrangements “ durante vita” did not practically differ much from | 


the same right “ durante beneplacito,” but the way in which he 
actually settled the question is nowknown. After Jane Seymour's 
death he caused an Act of Parliament to be passed enabling him 
or any of his successors to make grants of estates for life to the 
Queen Consort in full satisfaction of dower; and under the autho- 
rity of this Act he proceeded to make grants for life of certain 
lands, &c., including in each case the advowson of St. Katharine’s, 
to Katharine Howard and Katharine Parr successively. Both 
ae are preserved, but no similar grant was made to Anne of 

leves. Perhaps the Aet was not passed in time; perhaps the 
King did not like the lady well enough; at any rate, he does not 
admit that she ever possessed any right in St. Katharine’s, the 
advowson of which was “ lately,” he says, “‘ among the possessions 
of Jane, Queen of England.” Another Royal grant, now also made 
accessible for the first time, supplies the probable solution of a 

uestion of some uncertainty as to the full recovery of the ancient 
rights of patronage exercised by the Queens Consort, or, sede vacante, 
by the Sovereign. The nominations of the Sisters, and, when 
deg reappeared in any form, of the Brothers also, must, as 
far as can gathered from known facts, have been made 
by the Lay-Master during Elizabeth's reign. Sir Julius Cesar 
had been appointed by the Queen in 1596; and though a 
new patent was given to him by Anne, the consort of James L., 
and confirmed by the King with a recital of the undoubted right 
of his Queen to the patronage of the Hospital generally, it was 
found nec fourteen years later to issue an express grant by 
Royal Letters Patent to the Queen, alleging the existence of 
omissions and ambiguities in earlier grants to her of various 
rights, and newly giving and confirming to her such rights in 
specific terms. Among the rights so granted and confirmed 
appears that of the patronage, not of the mastership only, but of 
every place and office of any Brother or Sister of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital, whensoever vacant. Sir Julius Cesar survived both his 
patroness and the King. Whether any similar grant was specially 
made by Charles I. in favour of Henrietta Maria is not apparent, 
there being no mention of the Hospital in his general grant to 
her; but almost immediately after Sir Julius Czesar’s death the list 
of Sisters appointed by Royal patronesses begins, three names 
being given by Ducarel with dates comprised within little more 
than a year. The absence of a corresponding list of appointments 
among the Brothers may most reasonably be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the dispensing power habitually exercised in relation 
to the Mastership was also exercised in their case, and that, except 
in the possible instances of successive curates of the Precinct, 
whose scanty payment from the Hospital may have been partially 
provided by the 8/. which was the stipend of a Brother, none of the 
members of the Chapter were in holy orders. The clerical brother- 
hood first distinetly reappears in 1681, and from that time the 
appointments have been regularly made by the Royal patroness for 
the time being or during vacancy by the Sovereign. The appoint- 
ment of a clerical head of the Chapter will restore the ancient 
organization of this venerable body, which will thus become for- 
mally complete for the first time, unless we except a few years 
during Mary's reign, since the Survey of 1545 and the death of 
Henry VIIL 


THE BAGOT WILL CASE. 


A* important will case has this week been brought to a close 
in Dublin, after having, by dint of the introduction of a good 
deal of irrelevant matter, been made to afford excitement more or 
less unhealthy for the space of twenty-two days. Irrespectively of 
the actual interests involved, the case is noteworthy as affording 
a curious insight into phases of society characteristic of that laxity 
of decorum and rejection of customary restrictions and safi 

whicu nowadays give thinking people so much ground for anxiety 
as to our national future. Had the grave charges adduced against 
the plaintiff in the case been proved, we should have passed the 
matter over as one which, if unfortunately not exceptional, was 
at least better forgotten as soon as possible. Those charges, how- 


ever, though the jury were’ not ya pcm upon to adjudicate 


on them, palpably fell through; and case as it stands is one 
with which we may fairly deal, and which suggests some obvious 
and useful deductions, 

The will in dispute was that of Mr. Christopher Neville Bagot, 
an Irish gentleman, who, having emigrated to Australia in 1844, 
returned home some years ago with one of those large fortunes 
which were formerly to be made in the colonies, purchased an 
estate in Ireland for some hundred thousand pounds or so, and 
prepared to spend the remainder of his days according to the 
bent of his inclinations. Unfortunately, those inclinations, 
whether innate or acquired in the rough life of the bush, 
do not appear to have been such as to prompt him to a 
wise use of his time or money. He drank hard, and otherwise 
led an irregular life. But society, which is uniformly charitable to 
the failings of the rich, received him gladly, and felicitously nick- 
named him “ the Nugget,” under which name we may suppose him 
to have been the object of much not altogether disinterested atten- 
tion. A hunting accident reduced him to the condition of a semi- 

ralysed cripple, but did not preclude him from still going a good 

eal into society. In 1873 he met Miss Alice Verner, a young 
lady of good family but fast habits, who ultimately became his 
wife, his widow, and the plaintiff in the late suit. Even when 
cleared of all the aspersions with which the opposite side strove to 
blacken this lady’s Haar and that of her sister, their early lives 
do not appear to have been altogether consistent with customary 
English notions of strict maidenly reserve and simplicity. While 
living with their people in Eaton Square they had latchkeys of 
their own, and seem to have availed themselves somewhat freely 
of the liberty thus secured, the class of amusements they patronized 
not being always of the order usually considered most edifying for 
unmarried women. We readily give full credit to the asseverations 
of those who assisted at these festivities that nothing actually 
immoral ever occurred; from further comment on them we 
abstain. To Mr. Bagot’s not over-sensitive nature, however, the 
readiness of a young lady to participate in hazardous dissipations 
was probably rather a recommendation than otherwise, and the 
attractions which Miss Verner possessed for him were probably 
referable to the very qualities which would have had a directly 
contrary effect on a man of more refined tastes and habits. So she 
suited Mr. Bagot, and he, or his fortune, suited her. But Miss 
Verner, if not prudent in all things, was at least so in one, and Mr, 
Bagot, in order to attain his object, was reduced to the despicable 
meanness of a sham marriage, the most contemptible and cruel 
crime a man can perpetrate. Subsequent unhappinesses led to the 
disclosure of this fraud, and circumstances drove Miss Verner to 
insist on a legitimate ceremonial, which was ultimately performed 
at I1 o’clock at night on the 8th of August, 1875, under a special 
licence wrung from the authorities by the persistence of Miss 
Yerner. A child was born soon after the real marriage, and was 
unquestionably acknowledged by Mr. Bagot as his own offspring. 
ut, married or single, Mrs. ot seems to have been un- 
able altogether to relinquish her former course of life. Although 
before her marriage she had signed a curious document, dictated 
by Mr. Bagot, wherein she undertook to “give up and cut 
all fast and tipsy acquaintances and lovers and admirers,” 
she found it diflicult to confine herself to the society of her 
husband, who was querulous through disease and excess, and 
for whom she can never have entertained any real respect or 
affection after the discovery of his earlier iecuen towards 
her in the matter of the pretended marriage. So there were 
frequent quarrels between them, methodically recorded by her 
wi a cross in her diary against the days on which they oc- 
curred—neglect on her part, brutality on his. The dissensions 
were fomented, and the husband's suspicions aroused, by his 
brothers, until at length at their instigation he executed the dis- 
uted will, whereby he disinherited his child in favour of his 
other, and left his widow the comparatively meagre provision of 
one thousand a year, his whole property consisting of some fifty 
thousand pounds personalty, and landed estates valued at about six 
thousand per annum. ‘The brothers were aware of the contents of 
this will, and did all in their power to ensure the continuance of 
the estrangement between Bagot and his wife, dogging the 
steps of the latter with paid spies in order to discover matter of 
prejudice against her. The husband dragged on for a few years more 
a miserable existence, embittered by disease and jealousy, and only 
varied by alternate outbursts of passion and remorse, frequently 
giving vent, when in the last-mentioned frame of mind, to expressions 
clearly indicating his conviction of the groundlessness of his sus- 
picions. Then his ill-spent life came to a close, and his widow 
found herself confronted by the will which ousted her child from 
his birthright, and threw by implication the gravest slur upon her 
own honour, besides depriving her of a large portion of that which 
would have been hers had her husband died intestate. She at once 
one the will, alleging that Mr. Bagot was not of sound mind 
and disposing power at the time of its execution, and that it had been 
obtained by the undue influence and fraud of his relatives, The 
executors contended, in return, that the practical exclusion of Mrs. 
Bagot and the disinheriting of the child were to be accounted for by 
the testator’s disgust at her frivolity and neglect, and by the reason- 
able doubts he may have entertained touching the paternity of the 
child ; and that there was nothing to show that he was otherwise 
than in full ion of his faculties up to the time of his death. 
Then the whole miserable story was ; Gertie to light in Court; 
Mrs. Bagot and her sister were subjected to the most searching 
and cruel cross-examination, while numerous witnesses sought to 
prove against them what they strenuously denied; counsel 
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led with one another and the Judge, in an unseemly manner, 
which in old duelling days would inevitably have resulted in a 
meéting elsewhere than in Court; the impulsive sympathy of an 
Irish audience was enlisted in favour of the plaintiff; and the 
jury, after a patient hearing, could ultimately agree on 
only one finding—namely, that Mr. Bagot was, at the 
time of executing the will, labouring under a delusion as 
to the paternity of his child—a verdict which the Judge 
interpreted into one for the plaintiff, on the accepted doctrine that 
monomania or hallucinations on any particular subject are suffi- 
ciently in the nature of insanity to deprive a testator of any valid 
disposing power. Proceedings for obtaining a new trial were 
at once threatened by the defeated party, and it cannot be 
denied that, in most of the cases in which wills have been upset on 
the ground of delusions affecting the mind of the testator, those 
delusions have existed with regard to topics embracing a larger 
field of ideas than in the present instance, such as religion, imagi- 
nary hostility on the part of the world at large towards the testator 
himself, and so forth. On the other hand, in the present case the 
delusion—by which must of course be understood an insane de- 
lusion arising from infirmity of mind, and not a mere misapprehen- 
sion induced by the suggestions of others—was so intimately 
connected with the subject-matter in question, and so directly 
calculated to affect the feelings of the testator towards those whom 
he must either benefit or injure according as he left his property, 
that it would seem contrary to common sense to treat the delusion 
as compatible with sound disposing power. Moreover, monomania 
is a recognized form of insanity; and the very derivation of the 
word points to the possible restriction of the hallucinations within 
very narrow limits. We trust, therefore, on more grounds than 
one, that Mrs. Bagot may keep her verdict, and that the disagree- 
able business of the trial may not have to be repeated. 

One wonders how many more public exposures of the extra- 
vagances, follies, and worse elements, now so largely prevalent 
in those ranks of society which to a considerable extent regulate 
the tone of national life, will be needed before ~~ awake to 
@ consciousness of the necessity of a thorough reformation in 
taste and morals, if the English character is to retain that 
simplicity and right thinking which we are wont to claim as 
among its peculiar virtues. The worst feature is that the decadence 
appears more rapid and widespread in the case of women than of 
men. So long as women continue to uphold a high standard of 
morality, courtesy, and respect for what is worthy of respect, so 
long will men at least endeavour to disguise their lower tastes and 
modes of thought. It is the women who set the feeling of society, 
and men have perforce to avoid outraging that feeling; when 
women thought none the worse of a man for drinking hard, men 

t drunk in society; when women tolerated swearing, men swore 
in society. Signs are unhappily not wanting that the influence 
of women in English society is either being less strenuously exerted 
for good, or is actually tending to produce the opposite result. To 
judge merely from the public records, we have ladies spending large 
fortunes in dress, submitting themselves to the degrading operations 
of enamellers, making free use of latchkeys, and indulging in danger- 
ous dissipations, while the Divorce Court deals with still more heinous 
derelictions of female duty. Nor can an observant person fail to 
be struck with the manifest intolerance of restraint exhibited but 
too commonly by women who, from their position, might be ex- 
pected to take a higher view of their calling in life. We have 
now got to the stage at which the symptom is most strongly de- 
veloped in the younger members of the sex—a discouraging omen 
for the future. It is painful to dwell on this feature of modern 
life; but the evil is acrying one, and unfortunately seems likely to 
become permanent and progressive, to the downfall of all that is 
good and elevating in society. 

Another point brought out by the Bagot case is the slavish adu- 
lation accorded nowadays to mere wealth. A man must no 
doubt have something in him if without fraud he can acquire by 
his own exertions an altogether disproportionate share of that 
which is more or less the goal of everybody's ambition, and for 
which the competition is’so keen. But the singleness of purpose 
which has enabled him to attain signal success in one direc- 
tion may have rendered him indifferent to the acquirement of all 
other qualities fitting him for the society of those to whose level, 
in point of pecuniary position, he had raised himself; and the 

sion of wealth, whether earned or acquired, is by no means 
inconsistent with offensive vulgarity of taste or habits. If, how- 
ever, a man attains to the dignity ot a “ Nugget,” his roughness is 
pardoned, or lauded as absence of affectation ; his vulgarity treated 
as naturalness or eccentricity; and his vices slurred over, or at- 
tributed to defective education. If he has a good house, and gives 
good dinners, he can get plenty of eng le to go and eat them, even 
aif they aggravate their meanness by Raaiies at him behind his 
back. We have set up a golden calf in London, and worship it as 
assiduously as ever did the Israelites theirs in Horeb; while as 
yet there are no signs of any Moses descending from the Mount 
to smash our fetish. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 
IIL. 


BEACONSFIELD’S ironical humour has perhaps never 
found a more happy expression than in his eloquent praise at 
the Academy dinner of the imaginative faculty which he professed 


to believe was the especial attribute of English art as exhibited 


upon the walls within which he spoke. Whst Lord Beaconsfield 
said was, in a certain sense, literally true; for, if to create im 
entirely unlike, and yet dimly suggestive of things of this world, 
is evidence of imagination, then various Royal Academicians must 
be richly endowed with this gift. We have given one salient in- 
stance of this, and it might be thought waste of time to dwell 
upon things which, to borrow a French phrase, literally leap to 
the eyes. We shall therefore be content to direct attention, with- 
out comment upon the work, to Mr. Cope, R.A.’s representation of 
“ Lieutenant Cameron’s welcome home from his explorations in 
Africa” (241). Itis worth while to remark that, according to a long 
note in the Catalogue, “ the picture is intended to commemorate a 
great step in the direction of opening up Africa to civilization.” 
One might wish that it rathercommemorated a great stepin the direc- 
tion of opening the eyes of some painters privileged to cover a 
certain space on the Academy walls to the true quality of their own 
works. This remarkable picture is hung in the Third Gallery, 
where among the landscapes we may note and collate “In the 
Bernese Alps; a Storm coming up” (223), by Sir R. P. Collier, 
and “The Alps at Rosenlaui” (268), by Mr. Vicat Cole. The 
comparison has a curious interest, because it is seldom that 
an amateur in any art can hope to rival one whose sole busi- 
ness it has been to get as near perfection in that art as he 
can. In the present instance, without disparaging the talent 
and industry of Mr. Cole, we cannot but recognize the supe- 
riority in some directions of the amateur’s work. Sir Robert 
Collier seems to feel all the varying mcods of nature in Swit- 
zerland as if they had been, as they are to many of the natives, 
the chief interest of his life. The threatening of the storm in his 
picture will strike all who have travelled in Switzerland as admi- 
rably true to nature; and the artistic contrast between this and 
the foreground will be seen to be well executed. In his treatment 
of glaciers, their colour and texture, whether seen from a distance 
or close at hand, Sir Robert Collier is, as we observed last year, 
hardly rivalled by any professional painter. Other Alpine pictures 
are contributed by Mr. Leader—“ Autumn in Switzerland; on the 
Road from Meyringen to Rosenlaui” (122)—and by Mr. John 
Collier, “ A Glacier Stream” (313). Here again an interesting 
comparison may be made. Mr. Leader, by dint of long practice in 
a vicious habit, has arrived at producing with apparently mechanical 
precision in all his pictures a certain effect of what passes for 
prettiness. He seems to care little for rendering natural scenes 
as they are; he wishes to present them in the special guise which 
his admirers are accustomed to and expect. He condescends indeed 
to notice that nature is not always the same in detail. That is, 
if he is painting a Swiss scene, he introduces adjuncts which are 
proper to Switzerland. and when he deals with an English land- 
scape he does not bring in a glacier. But the spirit of nature is, 
according to Mr. Leader, always the same. To whatever part of 
the world he takes us we find in his pictures the same strange 
angularity and shallow glitter, the same evidence that the painter’s 
object is less to see what he can do for nature than what nature 
can do for him, and that there is truth in the saying that those 
who cross the seas change their climate, but not their minds. 

Mr. Collier would seem to be intluenced by a tendency exactly 
opposite, and to our thinking far preferable, to that of Mr. Leader. 
He looks at some scene in nature and gives as exact and artistic a 
transcript of it as he can without being at any pains either to dress 
up this particular scene with more elegance than it really possesses, 
or to consider whether it will please the popular appreciation as. 
much as it does his own. Any one who knows and loves glaciers 
and their belongings will be delighted with Mr. Collier's represen- 
tation of “ A Glacier Stream”; but those to whom these joys have 
been denied may perhaps refuse to believe that the hue of water 
dashing down straight trom the splendid ice mountains is so unlike 
the airy beautiful colour which their imagination has assigned to 
it; and those who like to get picturesqueness at the cost of truth 
may wish that the painter had improved upon nature. The trees 
on the bank of the stream and the distance in Mr. Collier’s picture 
seem to us admirably painted; and indeed the only fault we can 
find with his execution is that he has made too little difference 
between the moss on the rock in the immediate fore- 
ground and that which is further removed from the spectator. 
The same kind of objection was found to lie against Mr. Brett’s 
picture in last years Academy. This year, in his “The 
Cornish Lions” (105), he has completely avoided this danger, 
and has given us a picture full of that free joyousness 
of sea and brilliant warmth of sunshine which he has the 
secret of transferring to canvas, without any technical blot to 
interfere with our pleasure. Mr. Brett deserves in a special degree 
the thanks of atl people who have been wearied by a long inspection 
of the galleries and desire before they leave the place to get some 
impression of freshness and brightness to carry away. 

Passing from landscape to figures, we may stop before Mr. Alm-- 
Tadema’s “ A Sculptor’s Model (Venus Esquilina)” (255). Some 
critics have been found to object to this work on the ground of its 
being too realistic, and to proffer very needless excuses for it by 
explaining that it is, after all, what it professes to be, a represen- 
tation of a model standing to a sculptor, and that perhaps one 
ought not to be dissatisfied with a picture because it happens to 
justify its title. We must confess to an entire inability to appre- 
ciate the view of these critics. It is true that the figure is in the 
pose of a girl standing as a sculptor’s model, and that she seems to 
take that pose quite naturally. But we cannot see that it is true 
that she has what has been called an “ ultra-realistic” air. She 
has not, it may be, the most beautiful form that can be imagined, but 
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she is certainly better made than the general run of models. Indeed 
21s far more ul than the statue for which she is supposed 
to be standing. Why it should be imagined that there is any- 
thing disagreeable in the recognition of the existence of models 
we cannot understand; and it iseven more difficult to discover 
upon what ground Mr. Alma-Tadema’s work can be objected to 
as unpoetical. To us, apart from the marvellously skilful execu- 
tion in the drawing and the painting of the flesh tones, which has 
been admitted on all sides, it seems to be a remarkably poetical 
treatment of what is in real life a matter-of-fact business enough. 
Mr. Alma-Tadema shows us a moment in which the sculptor 
standing behind his model seems xe to have caught a new idea 
for the statue; while the model herself stands steadily ina set 

ture, with an unconsciousness which may perhaps be the ground 
or the objection which has been made to the picture. We can 
conceive that the objectors may © ag such treatment as that 
which has been adopted b . Arthur Hill in his “ The 
Intruder” (914), another of the few unclothed figures to be seen 
on the walls of the Academy. In this picture, which represents 
a@ woman about to bathe, and disturbed by the .sudden 
appearance of a crab, truth has been rigidly adhered 
to. That is to say, @ not particularly fortunate model 
has been painted, so far as the artist's skill has served him, 
as she ae without any clothes on. Between such meth 
as this, or that, if method it can be called, of Mr. Armitage, 
R.A.'s “Pygmalion’s Galatea” (958), and that which Mr. 
Alma-Tadema has adopted in his “Sculptor’s Model,” there is all 
the difference in the world, and we should be glad to see Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s picture hung in the Royal Academy, if only as a 
lesson to modern painters on a matter which is apt to be too much 
neglected. 

assing from the Royal Academy to the Grosvenor Gallery we 
may note as yet another instance of the talent exhibited by some 
of our younger painters for exalting common occurrences into the 
regions of art, Ar. R. W. Macbeth’s “ Coming from St. Ives 
Market” (9), to give a general idea of which we cannot do better 
than quote the description appended to a sketch of the picture in 
Mr. Henry Blackburn’s excellent Grosvenor Notes (Chatto & 
Windus)—“ Vivid Sunset Effect on a Dusty Road; Sheep 
scattered to the Roadside by an approaching Cart.” The 
same tendency is also well illustrated in Mr. P. R. Morris’s 
“ Michaelmas” (113), in which we see a girl riding behind 
and directing a flock of geese. The interest of the picture 
is effected by the simplest means in the treatment of all its 
features. We have already spoken of Mr. Herkomer’s excellent 
portraits, which deserve, however, a more special attention than 
we have yet given to them, if only because of their beinga kind 
of revelation of what strength can be attained by the use of 
water-colours in a masterly hand. These portraits (2-5) have 
been executed entirely in transparent water-colour, and it is not 
too much to say that they will hold their own with any portrait 
in oils which has been exhibited this year. The force and cha- 
racter belonging to the portrait of “ Herr Wagner” (2) are 
especially remarkable. Near to this hang three works by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, one of which, “ An Idyl” (14), is very charming 
in feeling and execution. In the East Gallery are two pictures by 
Mr. Albert Moore (125-126), which are singularly fortunate in 
displaying the delicacy and grace which Mr. Moore possesses 
in a marked degree. Among the landscapes in this gallery 
we may call attention to Mr. W. J. Hennessey’s picturesque 
“ Féte Day in a Cider Orchard, Normandy” (128), and Mr. A. 
S. Wortley’s clever landscape (123), whiah represents rooks re- 
turning to “ their wind-rock’d bed.” 


REVIEWS. 


GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 


yas second volume of the History of the English People 
carries us on from the triumph of Edward IV. at Towton to 
the death of Queen Elizabeth. Within that period—something 
under a century and a half—the well-nigh absolute monarchy of 
the Tudors was built up, and the medizval Church was shattered 
by the combined forces of Royalty and Protestantism. By the 
time of the Queen’s death, the Protestant had matured into the 
Puritan, the destined destroyer of that royal autocracy to which 
the first Protestants had looked as their safeguard against Papal 
autocracy. The State Church which the Tudors had bequeathed 
to the Stuarts was the weak part of their system—hardly more 
homogeneous than the iron and clay feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image—and when the Puritan smote it, the whole fabric of govern- 
ment went to pieces, as did the great and terrible image. Not, indeed, 
that the Protestant or the Puritan should be allowed the whole 
credit of this work. The resistance of the Romanists to Eliza- 
beth had, as Mr. Green points out in a striking passage, its share 
in giving an impulse to “ the growing current of opinion which 
was to bring England at last to recognize the right of every man 
to freedom both of conscience and worship.” “Mr. Green's belief 


* History of the English People. By John Richard Green, M.A., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Vol. II. The Monarchy. 
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in the rights of conscience is so strong that he can give due meed 
of admiration alike to the Protestant martyrs and confessors under 
Mary and to the Romanist martyrs and confessors under Elizabeth ; 
but at the same time it is neither with Protestant nor Romanist 
that his own sympathies lie. His heart is with the men who may. 
be looked upon as the spiritual ancestors of the “advanced 
thinkers ” of our own day—with the group of scholars of the 
“ New Learning,” among whom Colet, Erasmus, and More stand 
re-eminent. Indeed Sir Thomas More’s Utopia—* the wonderful 
k which reveals to us the heart of the New Learning ”—seems 
to be Mr. Green’s Gospel. More, apparently, was right about 
everything. In “ his treatment of the question of Labour, he still 
remains far in advance of current opinion.” His views on the 
criminal law were worthy of Sir Samuel Romilly; his Utopian 
cities of health might almost satisfy Dr. Richardson. THis ideas 
of political liberty had not been corrupted by Mr. Froude—for we 
may venture to suppose that Mr. Green has that historian in his 
mind when he remarks, “ Steady and irresistible as was the growth 
of the royal power, it was far from seeming to the keenest political 
thinker of that day so natural and inevitable a development of our 
history as it seems to some writers in our own.” In religion More 
shadowed forth an ideal state of things, of which, judging from 
the experience of our own day, we can only say that it is more 
hopelessly Utopian than all his other visions. The existence of 
various religious sects, each performing its own rites in private, 
was contemplated, but all are represented as assembling together 
for public worship and joining “ in hymns and prayers so framed 
as to be acceptable to all.” Mr. Green does his best to make a 
defence for his hero's deviation in practice from the Utopian 
theory of toleration :— 


The chancellor’s dream, if we may judge it from the acts of his briet 
ministry, seems to have been that of carrying out the religious reformation 
which had been demanded by Colet and Erasmus while checking the spirit 
of revolt against the unity of the Church. His severities against the Pro- 
testants, exaggerated as they have been by polemic rancour, remain the one 
stain on a memory that knows no other. But it was only by a rigid 
severance of the cause of reform from what seemed to him the cause of 
revolution that More could hope for a successful issue to the projects of 
reform which the council laid before Parliament. 


Perhaps More's Socialist theories would have given way in like 
manner if he had ever encountered Socialists in the flesh. 

In the popular parlance of Henry VIII.’s time, the “ New Learn- 
ing” became a synonym for what we call Protestantism, and it is 
in this sense that the phrase is commonly used in modern histories. 
Mr. Green, however, carefully distinguishes the true “‘ New Learn- 
ing” party, the disciples of the Renascence—to adopt his own 
spelling—from the followers of Luther. The “ enthusiasm of 

umanity ” which inspired the former was rank heresy in the eyes 
of the latter :— 


From the golden dream of a new age wrought peaceably and purely by 
the slow progress of intelligence, the growth of letters, the development 
of human virtue, the Reformer of Wittemberg turned away with horror. He 
had little or no sympathy with the new culture. He despised reason as 
heartily as any Papal dogmatist could despise it. He hated the very 
thought of toleration or comprehension. He had been driven by a moral 
and intellectual compulsion to declare the Roman system a false one, but it 
was only to replace it by another system of doctrine just as elaborate, and 
claiming precisely the same infallibility. ‘To degrade human nature was to 
attack the very base of the New Learning ; and his attack on it called the 
foremost of its teachers to the field. But Erasmus no sooner advanced to its 
defence than Luther declared man to be utterly enslaved by original sin 
and incapable through any efforts of his own of discovering truth or of 
arriving at goodness. Such a doctrine not only annihilated the piety and 
wisdom of the classic past, from which the New Learning had drawn its 
larger views of life and of the world ; it trampled in the dust reason itself, 
the very instrument by which More and Erasmus hoped to regenerate both 
knowledge and religion. 


The care and paius with which Mr. Green has traced the various 
currents of religious thought can hardly be too highly praised. He 
brings out with especial clearness the nature and the cause of the 
difference between the earlier and the later Protestantism. Opposi- 
tion to the universal spiritual sovereignty of Rome led the first 
Protestants to exalt the claims of the civil power, and to localize 
religion. “Cujus regio ejus religio” expressed their theory. Hap- 
pily, many of the princes of Europe, blind to their personal inte- 
rests, rejected the doctrines which would have made them lords 
alike of the bodies and souls of their subjects. In half the coun- 
tries of Europe the Protestant found himself in opposition to his 
prince, “ and a movement which began in contending for the reli- 
gious supremacy of kings ended in those wars of religion which 
arrayed nation after nation against their sovereigns.” Scotsmen will 
no doubt be gratified at.learning that, in Mr. Green's opinion, their 
country led the way in this religious revolution, “ The solemn ‘ Cove- 
nant’ which bound together her ‘ Congregation ’ in the face of the 
Regency, which pledged its members to withdraw from all submis- 
sion to the religion of the State and to maintain in the face of the 
State their liberty of conscience, opened that vast series of 
struggles which ended in Germany with the Peace of Westphalia 
and in England with the Toleration Act of William the Third.” 
Protestantism stood armed and defiant in Scotland at a time when 
in ee it could only sutier and die. But passive resistance has 
its value :— 


If worship and belief were indeed spiritual things, if they had any seme 
blance of connexion with divine realities, men must have felt that it was 
impossible to put them on and off at a king’s caprice. It was this, even 
more than the natural pity which they raised, that gave their weight to the 
Protestant martyrdoms under Mary. They stood out in emphatic protest 
against the doctrine of local religion, of a belief dictated by the will of 
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at Colchester, three hundred were found in England who chose rather to go 
to the fire than to take up again at the Queen’s will what their individual 
conscience had renounced as a lie against God. 

Of these martyrdoms Mr. Green supplies some interesting statis- 
ties. Protestantism, like Radicalism in later days, flourished in 
the towns and among the artisan class; and it was in the most 
active and populous parts of the country—London, Kent, Sussex, 
and the Eastern counties—that the persecution found its victims. 
Kent, “at that time a home of mining and manufacturing in- 
dustry,” furnished sixty martyrs out of the two hundred and eighty 
who suffered during the last three years and a half of Mary’s reign; 
Canterbury alone supplying more than forty out of those sixty. 
Sussex can boast of twenty-five martyrs ; seventy were contributed 
by the Eastern counties, “the seat of the woollen manufacture.” 
But the noble army of martyrs received only a slender contingent 
from the West and the North. “Chester and Wales contributed 
but four sufferers to the list. In the Midland counties, between 
Thames and the Humber, only twenty-four suffered martyrdom. 
North of the Humber we find the names of but two Yorkshiremen 
burned at Bedale.” Is it to be inferred that the new doctrines had 
made no way beyond the Humber, or that the notion of sufferi 
death for speculative opinions did not recommend itself to the 
— intelligence of Yorkshiremen and Borderers, or that the 


North-country authorities, being beyond the immediate reach of the | 


Queen and the Council, shirked their duties as defenders of 
orthodoxy ? 
It will be noticed that in this volume Mr. Green has dropped— 


wisely, as we think—the somewhat fanciful term of the “ New | 
Monarchy,” which in a former work he employed to denote that 


system of government which Henry VIII. carried to perfeetion. 
t this change of nomenclature does not imply any substantial 
change in his general views. He still regards Edward IV., despite 


his outward semblance of careless gaiety and indolence, as a | 


fellow-worker with Louis XI. of France and Ferdinand of Aragon in 


the task of establishing absolute monarchy. To Thomas Cromwell, | 


above all other English statesmen, he attributes the questionable 
honour of raising monarchy to the highest pitch of power it ever 
reached in England, and of making the King the object of an 
almost religious devotion. Theaccount of Cromwell's administra- 
tion is one of the most striking parts of the book, full of that 
passionate energy to which much of the charm of Mr. Green's 
work is owing. It is of course inevitable that a writer who throws 
himself so heartily into his subject, and whose resources of lan- 
guage are so great, should at times fall into exaggeration. Take 


the following sentences, for example :—“ The years of Cromwell's | 


administration form the one period in our history which deserves 
the name that men have given to the rule of Robespierre. It was 
the English Terror.” The parallel is effective, but Mr. Green 
himself has to explain it away, and to admit the essential unlike- 
ness between the government of Cromwell and of Rotespierre. 
Cromwell was a tyrant of the Machiavellian, not of the Jacobin, 
school. ‘He never,’ as Mr. Green owns, “struck uselessly or 
capriciously, or stooped to the meaner victims of the guillotine.” 
It is indeed ditticult to see what basis of physical force his 
“terror” had to rest upon. He had not, like the Jacobins, the 
support of a mob drunk with blood, and he had no military re- 
sources which could have enabled him to master a whole nation 
for six years by sheer terror. Wemay note also that Mr. Green has 
been carried away by his sense of dramatic fitness when he says that 
“by a singular retribution the crowning injustice which he (Crom- 
well) sought to iutroduce even into the practice of attainder, the 
condemnation of a man without hearing his defence, was only prac- 
tised on himself.” Cromwell was probably the first, but he was 
not the only, victim of this “ crowning injustice.” In the next 
my Lord Seymour of Sudeley was attainted without being heard 
in his own defence. Nor do we understand Mr, Green’s chronology 
when he says of Cromwell's predecessor, “ Still a strong and hand- 
some man in 1518 at the age of forty-seven, Wolsey was already 
an old man, broken by disease, when he fell from power at fifty- 
five.” At the age of fifty-five—that is to say, in 1526—Wolsey 
was still, to all appearance, at the height of power. His fall was 
not till three years later, in 1529. Taken altogether, however, the 
account of Henry VIII.’s reign is one of the most powerful and 
interesting parts of the present volume. We would especially 
call attention to the clear and careful summary of the compli- 
cated transactions relative to Henry's divorce. A word of 


acknowledgment is due to the good taste which the author displays | 


in dealing with this and similar subjects. He brietly tells his 
readers what is necessary to be known, without lingering over the 
details, and we are thankful to him for his forbearance. 

The chapters on the reign of Elizabeth do not, as a whole, please 
us so well as those on the earlier Tudors. Perhaps contemporary 
affairs are treated rather too much in detail, so that we find our- 
selves lost in a maze of Scottish, French, Spanish, Flemish, and 
Papal politics. But the pages descriptive of the decadence and 
death of the great Queen are pathetic and forcible; and in his 
account of the Elizabethan literature Mr. Green shows himself at 
his best. Minute criticism might of course, both here and else- 
where in the volume, take exception to points of detail. We hardly 
needed to be told that ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,’ with the ‘ Lucrece,’ 
must have been written before their publication in 1593-4.” It 
seems strange that Mr. Green should not have been struck by the in- 
harmonious combination of metaphors in the following sentence :— 
“ A woman's wealmess of frame dashes the cup of her triumph 
from the hand of Lady Macheth.” One might as well say of an 
unsuccessful athlete that his deficiency of muscular power knocked 


ng | described as knights, and about the same number as squires. 


him down. We do not exactly see how Sir Philip Sidney “ fl 
away his life to save the English army in Flanders.” There coul 
be no question of saving the English army. The affair at Zutphen 
in which Sidney got his death-wound was a dashing attack upon 
a Spanish convoy, made by some five or six hundred English 
troopers and pikemen, who, being outnumbered and unsup- 
ported by their reserves, had eventually to retire, though with no 
great loss. Sidney's act of self-denial is recounted in the poetical, 
not the realistic, manner. “ As he lay dying they brought a cup of 
water to his fevered lips,” and so on. In Lord Brooke’s homely 
narrative, Sidney, having ridden from the scene of action, “called 
for some drink,” and was not too fine to carry a bottle to his mouth. 
We suspect that most people are disappointed when they discover, 
what they will not learn from the present volume, that Sidney did 
not expire then and there on the field of Zutphen, but lingered on 
for many days at Arnheim. Mr. Green twice mentions the great 
Bill of Attainder passed after the battle of Towton, and neither 
time does he give the number of the attainted rightly. He states 
| it as “twelve great nobles and more than a hundred knights and 
| squires.” In reality, out of the total number named, thirty = 
t 
is irritating to a conscientious student to be told at p.9 that 
Parliament was “only once summoned during the last thirteen 
years of Henry VII.,” and at p. 69 that “it was but twice 
, convened” during the same period. Writing of the Session of 
1571, Mr. Green says:—“‘The disaffection of the Catholics 
was met by imposing on all magistrates and public officers the 
obligation of subscribing to the Articles of Faith.” One would 
like to have a reference to the statute which imposed so heavy a 
yoke upon the laity. Can it be that Mr. Green is thinking of the 
statute passed in 1571 which imposes upon the clergy subscription 
to the Articles? Speaking of Mary Tudor’s wish to exclude her 
sister from the succession, he says:— The victory of Rome was 
incomplete so long as its right of dispensation was implicitly 
denied by a recognition of Elizabeth’s legitimacy.” Now Eliza- 
_beth’s legitimacy had never been formally recognized since 
| the annulling ot the marriage with Anne Boleyn. Her right 
to be considered as heir-presumptive depended, not upon the 
validity of her mother’s marriage, but upon the statute which 
regulated the order of succession and upon the provisions of her 
father’s will. Lastly, we note a slight error in the statement that 
“the Earl of Warwick, the son of the Duke of Clarence . . . had 
been secured by Henry [the Seventh] as by Richard in the Tower.” 
Warwick's place of captivity during Richard’s reign was Sheriff 
Hatton, from whence fiery transferred him to the Tower. On 
the whole, however, in the present volume Mr. Green has been 
more careful, and has given a less degree of licence to his imagina- 
tion, than of old. To speak of his merits as an historian is by this 
time a work of supererogation. They have already been amply 
recognized in all quarters, 


THE GOLD MINES OF MIDIAN.* 


W ITHIN a few weeks of the publication of this volume, 
which relates merely a preliminary reconnaissance of the 
shore of Midian performed by Captain Burton a twelvemonth ago, 
the newspapers have given some account of his more recent and ex- 
tensive labours, from December to April last, in the exploration of 
that country. The results of this second expedition—which pene- 
trated far inland, and proceeded far also to the southward limit of 
the Khedive’s Arabian dominion—would seem to be of a surprisin; 
character. They will no doubt have considerable archzologic 
interest, while scientific and practical mineralogists must form 
their own opinion concerning the prospect of helping the Khedive 
| to find a forgotten California in this long disused and deserted field 
of mining enterprise. Whether or not this prospect is likely to be 
realized, we shall be pleased with any substantial addition to our 
knowledge of an obscure portion of ancient Oriental history, and 
of the topography belonging to it. The photographs, views, and 
plans of thirty-two ruined “ cities,” some of which are supposed to 
be identical with certain of those named by Strabo and Ptolemy, 
will be duly welcome to us ; also the inscriptions, coins, and other 
relics of a more or less remote antiquity. But we have only to 
speak here of what is at present before us. 

Nearly five-and-twenty years have elapsed since Captain Burton, 
who has made so many journeys and so many books, performed his 
Mohammedan pilgrimage to El] Medinah and Meccah. He then 
| made acquaintance with Haji Wali,a Tartar from Central Asia 
| trading in Cairo, who was accustomed to travel with the regular 
| caravan along the Arabian Red Sea coast. Haji Wali confided 
| a secret to Captain Burton, not indeed a very close one, as it had 
| been already reported to the steward of Abbas Pasha, then reigning 
| in Egypt, but had not been thought worthy of attention. It was 
that a handful of gravelly sand, which Haji Wali in March 1849 
took from the bed of a watercourse on the eastern shore of the Gulf 
of Akabah, proved on examination to contain gold. The Shishnaji, 
or essayer of precious metal, by whom this sample was tested at 
Alexandria, is said to have lost his life in a solitary journey to the 
auriferous coast, being perhaps murdered by the Bedawin Arabs, 
When Captain Burton was told of this, and himself saw with a 
lens some dots of gold in a little of the sand kept by Haji Wali af 
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Cairo, he spoke of it to the British Consul there. But he could 
not persuade that official, who thought “gold was becoming too 
common,” to assist him in bringing it before the Kgyptian Govern- 
ment. The matter dropped, till lately the pecuniary em 

ments of Egypt and the admission of English proposals for its 
relief seemed to afford a fresh opportunity. Captain Burton now 
took counsel with Mr. J. C. Clarke, engineer and director of the 


Egyptian telegraphs, and learnt that his old friend Haji Wali, | 
rated as a Russian subject, was stillliving at Zagazig. Llaving got | 


a month’s leave of absence from his post of Consul at Trieste, he 
again went to Egypt in March last year, and was entrusted by 
the Khedive with a small expedition, the history of which is re- 
lated in this volume. 

The Gulf of Akabah is the north-eastern imlet of the 
Red Sea, corresponding with the Gulf of Suez to the north- 
west, these two forming the Sinaitic peninsula between them. 
It was a natural resort of ancient commerce. Whenever a 
flourishing monarchy existed in Syria, this would be a conveni- 
ent route for the products of southern shores. The ports of Elath 
and Eziongeber are celebrated in Jewish history; by this way 
passed the traffic of Ophir and of Sheba, whatever may have been 
the precise locality of each of those proverbial lands of riches. The 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Akabah, and of the Red Sea down to El 
Muwaylah or Mowilah, nearly a hundred and sixty miles of coast- 
line, is part of the land of Midian, which the Arabs more correctly 
call Madian. It is probable, Captain Burton thinks, that the 
ancient Midian, in the time of Moses, extended further to the 
north-west, bordering on Egyptand op Moab; and he now admits, 
we are told, a Southern Midian, below El Muwaylah, to the 
frontier of the Hedjaz or Arabian Holy Land. The Looks of the 
Exodus and of Numbers relate how Moses was once a guest of 
Midian, and how he afterwards destroyed great part of its people ; 
the war of Midian against Israel two centuries later, and the 
victory of Gideon in the plain of Esdraelon, may be read in the 


Book of Judges. In Midian proper, as Captain Burton styles the | 


northern territory from Akabah to El Muwaylah, there do not 
appear to be many extant relics of a very high antiquity. Its 
orizinal settlement would seem to have been efiaced by the Syrian 
and Egyptian wars. In the writings of Greek and Roman geo- 
eraphers the name of Midian is entirely superseded by that of the 
Nabathean State, whose origin, institutions, literature, and agri- 
cultural industry have been much debated. But the notices of 
this region by medigval Arabic writers, as cited by Captain 
Burton, restore the indigenous name of Madian. He is of opinion 
that there were inhabited towns along the coast, with a population 
employed in mining and metal-working industries, to the period of 
the Moslem conquest. 

This country is now desolate ; its only inhabitants are a mongrel 
tribe called the Huwaytat, Egyptian fellahs who have left the Nile 
for the Desert, and have adopted the wild Bedawin life. But 
“instead of horses they have asses, small, weal, and valueless,” 
and Captain Burton, himself an orthodox Haji and Dervish, regrets 
to confess that they are not good Moslems. Notwithstanding 
these defects, their Shaykh is a gentleman, and they served Captain 
Barton fairly in obedience to the Khedive’s order. He landed at 
El Muwaylah on April 2nd, having run down the Gulf from Suez 


in a corvette despatched forthis purpose. The party was composed | 


of the author, with Mr. Clarke and Iaji Wali, M. George Marie, 
C.E., a mining engineer attached to the Ngyptian Military Staff, 
and three military officers of that service, with a score of men 
under their command. 

They proceeded northward from E] Muwaylah in coasting boats, 
landing tirst at Ayminah, to explore its Wady or dried-up river- 
bed, which is a ravine cleft by former torrents in the rising ground 
of clayey marl, limestones, and corallines, behind a narrow strip of 
beach. Here were to be seen the ruins, if not of a Midianite city, 
at least of some important buildings. There seemed to have been 
a town on the sea-beach, with substantial houses of unhewn stone, 
quite devoid of ornament, which the author calls “ maritime 
villas.” Above this were a well-constructed aqueduct and 
cisterns, with the remains of a stone dam, intended apparently to 
close up the ravine and to form a reservoir of fresh water. On the 
other side of the Wady, more inland, was a second town of small 
stone huts, which Captain Burton regards as the habitation of 
servile workmen employed in the mining industry. Only the 
foundations of the houses and huts were left. At a short distance 
from the workmen's huts was a row of fifteen pits cut in the rock, 
from a few inches to half a yard deep, in which they are supposed 
to have crushed the auriferous fragments of quartz. Still further 
ap the Wady, the smelting furnaces were recognized in double 
rows of oblong receptacles, measuring each a yard and a half by one 
yard, constructed of fine burnt tiles. It is conjectured that all the 
different metal ores, gold and silver, with tin and lead, would 
here be smelted together. They might afterwards be separated, 
if the operators had sufficient chemical skill. Specimens of the 
slag oak scorize were gathered for careful analysis, but we do not 
learn the result. Pieces of glass and fiue pottery found near the 
supposed marine villas are considered as proof of the residence of 
wealthy persons there. The Arabs talk of some Nazarenes, and a 
“ King of the Franks,” having built the stone huts and the tombs 
in a neighbouring cemetery. But there can be no local tradition 
worth repeating in this instance. Such is Ayntinah, a type of the 
reputed mining towns on the Midian coast. 

similar positions, at the lower gaps of the inland cliff, where 
the Wady Sharma and the Wady Tiryam break through its line, 
not unlike the Wady Were found the traces of two 


other important settlements. ‘These are not, indeed, so minutely 
described ; but we are told that at Sharma there is the site of a 
strong fortress, whoever may have been its builders and possessors. 
There is a deep cut in the rock, possibly for metal-washing; a 
village of huts, built of rough stone and mortar, on the summit of 
a projection of the cliff; heaps of potsherds, apparently left from 


ancient habitations ; and plenty of ashes and scoriz, which may 
have come from smelting-furnaces. At the Wady Tiryam thers 
is a large cistern, protected by an encircling wall, above which are 
_ the ruins of a number of detached towers, and a square fort, with 
| three round bastions facing the north. This might, one would 
think, be a forgotten medieval fortress, perhaps not connected with 
any gold-mining industry. But the Egyptian engineer officers 
found that the cistern was the head of an aqueduct for the supply 
of dwellings by the sea-side. On the bank of the dried-up stream, 
moreover, lay patches of diversely-coloured earth which served to 
attest a feature of the old workings both here and at Sharma. It 
showed that the dark-red earth of El Hismé, an extensive inland 
region, far south-east of this place, had been brought here to be 
washed for its ore. This would seem a promising indication, if 
geology and mineralogy permit the belief that such ore is likely to 
be worth the pains. We are now told that the Hisma consists of 
new red sandstone; but there is an adjacent basaltic region called 
the Marreh, with outcropping mounds and reefs of white quartz, 
in which are veins of rose-coloured schist, containing free gold. 
It has been surveyed by M. Marie, and a large quantity of speci- 
mens have been brought to Cairo, some of which will be forwarded 
to Paris and London. The actual workings in that southern 
district of Midian, explored by Captain Burton and M, Marie in 
February and March of this year, are said to be most important ; 
we hear of the great cities of Shewak and Shaghab, and the great 
gold mines of Um el Karayyat and Um el Kharab, where hills of 
auriferous quartz are burrowed into with deep shafts and galleries 
supported by pillars. Nothing was positively known of these dis- 
tricts from last year’s preliminary expedition; but the con- 
| jectures which were then formed seem now to have been amply 
| verified. 
| The reconnaissance, as Captain Burton styles his first visit to 
Midian, included a cruise northward, entering the Gulf of Akabah, 
| with a landing at Makna, the reputed ancient capital of that coun- 
| try, a place inspected by the late Dr. Beke in January 1374. Here 
| it was that Dr. Beke considered he had found the site of the 
| Israelites’ encampment in the Exodus, as he identified Mount Sinai 
| with Jebel e’ Nur, or Mount Barghir, overhanging the Wady el 
| Ithem, in that region. Dr. Beke seems not to have suspected the 
| existence of a Ballarat or Bendigo here at Makna; but he had 
| never made acquaintance with Haji Wali, whose handful of golden 
| sand was probably taken up in the Wady of this neighbourhood. 
| Few remains of anything like a city, a thriving seaport and seat of 
| manufactures, have actually been discovered at Malna. Some 
ruins of old towers, rudely built of untrimmed stone, are found 
along the beach ; but a mile inland, half buried in mounds of sand, 
lie many blocks of white marmorine stone and of red syenite, which 
seem to have been worked with a tool, and which form a double 
| parallelogram. This is ‘the praying-place of Moses,” where a mosque 
| is said to have been erected. ‘The so-called citadel at Makna has 
been pronounced to be of such comparatively modern appearance that 
it may have been a convent of the early Christians. As for the 
metal worlis of Malina or Midian City, we are not told of any 
visible indications of them, but learn that “ the scatters of slagand 
scoriz are rare, as might be expected in a place still inhabited ; 
and none could tell us where the furnaces had been. The Maknawi 
are the meanest tribe we have yet seen; they preserve no tradi- 
tions of the Beni Ganba-Ganba Jews, who here numbered some 
| six hundred in the days of Mohammed, and who lived chiefly by 
fishing.” Captain Burton is rather too exacting if he blames 
“the pauper descendants of the wealthy Midianites who hung 
their camels’ necks with gold chains” for not giving him any in- 
formation about the stray Jewish fishermen in the days of 
Mohammed. 

This volume may be read with advantage by way of an intro- 
duction to the full account of the author's more complete work of 
exploration in Midian, which he will probably lose no time in pre- 
paring for our perusal. It contains, besides, a lively description 
of the changes that have taken place in Egypt—at least in the 
towns of Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez—during the past quarter of 
a century. Captain Burton is generally an amusing writer upon 
his own personal experiences and observations in his travels, bat 
he is not very skilful in arranging the materials that he has ex- 
tracted from books. 


NEWCOMB'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY.* 


A POPULAR work on science is supposed to be one written 
for the benefit of those who, not being students of science, 
are yet desirous of acquiring a certain knowledge of the subject. It 
has become more and more the custom of late to write these books 
in a style which, as far as possible, saves the reader the trouble of 
thinking on his own account. The author assumesa kind of authority, 
expecting his statement to be received as final, even on subjects 
concerning which scientific men are by no means agreed; and his 
expectations are generally fulfilled. This has had a pernicious 


* Popular Astronomy. By S. Newcomb, LL.D., Professor U. S. Naval 
Ob:ervatory. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 
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effect. The reader ceases to use his own judgment—the first 
lesson which a study of science ought to inculcate; it leads the 
writer also to be loose and careless in his statements, to aim at 
brilliancy rather than accuracy, and sometimes, we fear, to make 
use of his popularity as a writer in circulating his own opinions, 
or in drawing almost exclusive attention to his own labours, thus 
withdrawing from the mind of the public the names of his more 
distinguished predecessors and co-labourers. We are bound to 
admit that the history of the last twenty years has shown these 
tendencies to be decidedly on the increase. Compare the Popuiar 
Astronomy of Sir John Herschel with any of the more modern 
works on the same subject. The one is a book which may be 
understood by any one of ordinary ability, but it requires his 
utmost attention and exercise of his mental faculties. The others 
—we need not mention any in particular— can be skimmed over 
almost like a novel, and yet they leave the thoughtful reader often 
in doubt as to the exact meaning of the author. 

When we take up a book written by one of the foremost astro- 
nomers, mathematically and practically, of the day, we need not 
fear that, however popular, it will be inexact in its language or 
evasive in its descriptions. Nor are we disappointed in the book 
before us. Throughout the whole of it we are struck by the total 
absence of the defects so common in popular writings. The book 
is not written to fit the illustrations. There is no attempt to draw 
away the thoughts of the reader from careful study by the ex- 
hibition of flashy rhetoric. The studied moderation of Professor 
Newcomb in describing the most wonderful achievements and in 
discussing the rival claims of discoverers cannot fail to impress the 
reader with confidence in his teacher. At the same time he has 
succeeded in introducing so much of originality, which is merely 
the reflection of his own original uel, as to keep the attention 
always alive, and to introduce here and there important items of 
information which the amateur would be unlikely to become ac- 

uainted with. This originality is at the same time the strong and 
the weak point of the book ; for the work is founded upon no model ; 
it is the product of a mind teeming with information, and deals with 
a vast number of subjects; in consequence it is not surprising that 
occasionally we find a want of system in the arrangement of facts 
and in the choice of materials. Cases of this will be noticed as we 
discuss the book in detail. But we may illustrate our meaning by 
remarking that, while the age of the earth and the nebular hypo- 
thesis are very fully treated of, only a few pages are devoted to the 
vast subject of spectrum analysis. 

The book is divided into four parts: the system of the world as 
developed by the astronomers of China, India, and Greece, by 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton; the practical art of astronomy, 
including the description of instruments and methods: an account 
of the different members of the solar system; and another of the 
stars and nebulz, Even in the first chapters we find new ways of 
looking at things. The diagram illustrating the diurnal motion 


of the stars, with a landscape in the foreground, with relation to | 


which the celestial equator, the pole of the heavens, c., are 
marked, is at the same time new and realistic. When reading 
about the moon’s motion, we are shown how Aristarchus attempted 
to measure the distance of the sun. Eclipses are then clearly de- 
scribed ; and the cycle of eclipses which recur after eighteen years, 
called the Saros, is illustrated by the remarkable series of total 
eclipses of 1850, 1868, 1886, and 1904. The reasons for the cycle 
are explained, and also the conditions of its failure. The Julian 
and the Gregorian Calendars are clearly described ; but we doubt 
whether the following opinions concerning the latter will meet 
with many supporters :— 

In Russia it was never adopted at all, the Julian Calendar being still 
continued in that country. Consequently the Russian reckoning is now 
twelve days behind ours. . . . The change of calendar met with much 
popular opposition ; and it may be hereafter conceded that in this instance 
the common sense of the people was more nearly right than the wisdom of 
the learned. An additional complication was introduced into the reckoning 
of time without any other real object than that of making Easter come at 
the right time. As the endof the century approaches the question of making 
1900 a leap-year as usual wil] no doubt be discussed ; and it is possible that 
some concerted action may be taken on the part of leading nations, looking 
to a return of the old mode of reckoning. 

Perhaps so—if Europe should become all Cossack in the mean- 
ume. 

Hipparchus laid down the orbits of the sun and planets rela- 
tively to the earth by a system of epicycles. Copernicus accepted 
these relative positions, but simplified the orbits by drawing them 
relatively to the sun instead of to theearth. Tycho Brahe declined 
to accept this view, but did splendid service to science by an ex- 
tensive series of observations of the planetary positions, which 
enabled Kepler to work out his system and to enunciate his three 
laws of planetary motion. ‘These were interpreted by Newton as 
being an alternative way of expressing a part of his grand theory 
of universal gravitation. These steps are all described with the 
clearness which is to be <p from a master-hand. It may 
be thought by some that the labours of Galileo do not receive 
full recognition ; and that he had a fuller conception of gravitation 
than is here acknowledged. Huyghens is regarded with surprise 
for not having applied the notions which he had about centrifugal 
force to the solar system. The labours of Newton, from his disco- 
very of the identity of the forces acting on the moon and on ter- 
restrial objects, down to the fuller developments of the theory of 
gravitation, are told with remarkable clearness. Some pages are 
devoted to explaining how the gravitation of small masses has been 
detected, and the methods by which Cavendish, Reich, Baily, 
Maskelyne, and Airy weighed the earth are shortly but clearly 


described. We are shown how satisfactorily Newton and his suc- 
cessors were able to explain the precession of the equinoxes, the 
figure of the earth, and—-what must have been even more astonish- 
ing to old observers—the relation of tides to the moon. This 
must have been a revelation such as we may hope for when 
the connexion between solar spots, terrestrial magnetism, and 
meteorology shall be explained. Finally, we have a clear 
account of some of the irregularities in the motion of the 
planets and moon, and how they were attributed to the mutual 
action of the heavenly bodies, concluding with the splendid work of 
Adams and Delaunay, the former of whom showed that in a century 
| the earth, in her daily rotation, gets ten seconds behind a perfect 
| clock, and forty seconds in two centuries. Delaunay attributed 
this to tidal friction, and the explanation is generally accepted. 
The labours of the French mathematicians Clairaut, D’Alembert, 
Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace are but slightly referred to, although 
the importance of their work is of course acknowledged, especially 
in studying the secular changes of the planets’ elements, whose 
periods vary from 50,000 to 2,000,000 years, “great clocks of 
eternity, which beat ages as ours beat seconds.” Le Verrier’s re- 
searches on the planetary orbits are spoken of, and his difficulty 
with the orbit of Mercury is net passed over, nor his speculations 
as to its cause being the existence uf an inner group of planets, or 
the zodiacal light. In this chapter we have only to regret that 
Mr. Newcomb’s modesty has prevented him from alluding to his 
own labours in the same field. 

The chapters on practical astronomy, though sometimes wanting 
in fulness, are amoug the best in the book, and will serve to give 
any one a fair idea of the work which the astronomical observer 
sets before himself, and also of the practical value of the 
science :— 

Place an astronomer on board a ship ; blindfold him; carry him by any 
route to any ocean on the globe; land him on the wildest rock which can 
be found ; remove his bandage, and give him a chronometer regulated to 
Greenwich or Washington time, a transit instrument, with the proper ap- 
pliances, and the necessary books and tables, and in a single clear night he 
can tell his position within a hundred yards by observations of the stars. 


The account of the principles on which the telescope is con- 
structed are clear and concise. The relation of light to magni- 
fying power, too often disregarded in popular works, is here 
shown ; the principle of achromatism is explained without any 
desire to slur over the existence of the secondary spectrum. This 
part of the subject is illustrated by some capital engravings, repre- 
senting the most celebrated telescopes of all periods; and we are di- 
verted by an ode which was sung by a Christmas party inside the tube 
| of Herschel’s great telescope when it was dismantled. Altogether, 
we must admit that we have never seen in so few pages so thorough 
a description of the instrument. We are particularly interested to 
see how anxious the author is to point out that the invention of the 
telescope is beneficial to astronomy, not so much for its magni- 
fying powers as for its applicability to celestial measurements. 
This is prefaced by a short account of the methods of finding the 
latitude and longitude of a place by observation, and by an ex- 
planation of the equation of time. The meridian circle is 
described in a manner which makes one certain that the writer is 
in the habit of working with the instrument himself. The accuracy 
of the telegraph in aiding astronomical observations is shown by a 
comparison of the results of three campaigns made to determine 
the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Wash- 
ington Observatories. Dr. Gould in 1867 found it to be 5 hrs. 
8 min. 12 sec. and 11-hundredths. Mr. Dean in 1870 found the 
same number of hours, minutes, and seconds with 16-hundredths, 
and Mr. Hilgard in 1872 with 9-hundredths; the maximum dif- 
ference being only 15 yds. 

A very large part of this division of the book is devoted to the 
subject of parallax and the methods employed to measure the dis- 
tance of the heavenly bodies. There is one point in this part 
against which, in the interests of historical accuracy, we feel bound 
to protest. The best estimate of the seventeenth century as to 
the distance of the sun was one founded on analogy. The ap- 
parent or angular diameters of the different planets were known, 
and thus it was —_— to calculate what they would be if seen 
from the sun. ‘These were found to vary remarkably little for the 
different planets; it was concluded that the earth must have 
this general average value for its diameter as seen from the sun; 
and this is the solar parallax, a knowledge of which gives us the 
distance of the sun if we know the diameter of the earth in miles. 
This was a good idea and most deserving of credit. But Mr. 
Newcomb ascribes it to Huyghens, who gives it in his Systema 
Saturnium. But the truth is that this method was invented and 
first carried out by our most promising young astronomer, Jeremiah 
Horrox, the curate who was the first to see a Transit of Venus, and 
who gives the details of the above method in his Venus in Solem 
Visa. The details of the method of employing a Transit of Venus 
are given with special reference to the expeditions sent out by the 
United States in 1874. Weare here very justly told that it is 
impossible to give a final judgment as to the merits of the method 
until all the observations are worked up and their agreement or 
discordance examined. Hitherto astronomers have been, not un- 
justly, taunted with having the power of getting any result they 
please from Transit of Venus observations. Let us hope that in 
this case there will be as little as possible of that unwholesome 
cooking a la méthode des moindres carrées. Besides these methods, 
several others are clearly described. The accounts of oppositions of 
| Mars, the parallactic inequality in the moon’s motions, and the two 
methods to which Le Verrier was led in the cotrse of his planetary 
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researches, besides the plan of Galle, to observe the minor planets, 
show how thoroughly Mr. Newcomb has attempted to give his 
readers an idea of the latest work of astronomers. A chapter is 
devoted to the velocity of light in connexion with the solar 

rallax,in which the late researches of M. Cornu are discussed. 

his part of the work concludes with eight pen on the spectro- 
scope. While we cannot regret too much that so little space is 
given to so important a subject, we must give an example which 
occurs here of the writer’s happiest kind of illustration :— 

Suppose nature should loan us an immense number of gold pieces, out of 
which we were to select those which would serve us for money, and return 
her the remainder. The English rummage through the pile and pick out 
all the pieces which are of the proper weight for sovereigns and half-sove- 
reigns; the French pick out those which will make five, ten, twenty, or 
— franc pieces ; the Americans the one, five, ten, twenty dollar pieces, 

soon. After all the suitable pieces are thus selected, let the remaining 
pieces be spread on the ground according to their respective weights—the 
smallest pieces being p in a row, the next in weight in an adjoining 
row, and so on. e shall then find a number of rows missing—one of 
which the French have taken out for five-franc pieces ; close to it another 
which the Americans have taken out for dollars; afterwards a row which 
have gone for half-sovereigns, and soon. By thus arranging the pieces 
one would be able to tell what nations had culled over the pile, if he only 
knew of what weight each one made its coins. The gaps in the places 
where the sovereigns and half-sovereigns belonged would indicate the 
English, and that in the dollars and eagles the American, and so on. If 
now we reflect how utterly hopeless it would appear from the mere exami- 
nation of the miscellaneous pile of pieces which had been left to ascertain 
what people had been selecting coins from it, and how easy the problem 
would appear when once some = should make the proposed arrange- 
ment of the pieces in rows, we see in what the fundamental idea of 
spectrum analysis consists. 

The third section of the work relates to the solar system. With 
regard to the sun, it makes us acquainted with most of the 
modern advances; but we must again call attention to an historical 
inace . At page 254 it is stated that it was in the eclipse of 
1860 that the red protuberances were proved to belong to the sun, 
whereas it is certain that Dr. Grant settled the question from the 
eclipse of 1851, as described in his History of Physical Astronomy. 
A valuable contribution to the volume consists in the views on 
the constitution of the sun written by Secchi, Faye, Young, and 
Langley, explaining their respective theories. We should have been 
pleased to see here something from our English astronomers. 

' According to Mr. Newcomb the supposed intra-mercurial planets 
do not exist, nor does the zodiacal light satisfy the theory of 
Leverrier. No opinion is expressed as to the internal condition of 
the earth. The opinions of the geologists and of Sir William 
' Thomson are impartially given, and no remark is made even 
on the effect of internal fluidity on the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

According to our author, the coincidence of the periods of the 
moon’s rotation and revolution is due to the cause assigned by 
Laplace; the atmosphere with which the other side has been 
covered, and the inhabitants with which it has been peopled, “ are 
no better than the products of a poetic imagination,” and there 
are no visible changes going on in the features of our satellite. In 
the same way he derides the supposed analogy between the Earth 
and Mars. ap ce of continents and oceans is a —_ of 
imagination, and there is no snow at the poles. Thes of 
Jupiter which we see is not solid, but gaseous or cloudy, and 
more like a sun than 8 Poe actually shining in part by its own 
light. The rings of Saturn are made of meteorites; a theory 
suggested by Cassini, and supported most forcibly by Maxwell; the 
history of the discovery of Neptune is concisely told, and the 
question of rival claims is waived. After a chapter on comets, 
meteors are discussed, and we have only to regret that so exclusive 
attention has been directed to the work of Americans when so 
much has been done in other countries. 

This notice would become too lengthy were we to follow the 
train of argument in the fourth part referring to the stellar system. 
It is all , and will well repay a careful study. We are glad 
4o see that the arguments against the truth of the nebular 
hypothesis are so clearly stated by one who is perhaps a little prone 
to overestimate American work, in which this hypothesis has been 
taken up warmly. This American tendency is perhaps pardonable. 
But it is a pity that so little is said about other than American 
observations on the transit of Venus, on the ogy constitution 
of the sun, on meteors, and on the minor planets, while it pro- 
vokes a smile to be told that the date of the birth of Copernicus 
was “twen before the discovery of America.” 

At the end of the volume there are several appendices containing 
valuable tables and references. In conclusion, we have only to say 
that throughout the whole of this book, remembering for what 
class it is written, there is little to find fault with and very much 
to praise. It is unlike anything else of its kind, and will be of more 
use in circulating a knowl of astronomy than nine-tenths of 
the books which have a) on the subject of late years. 


A NOBLE QUEEN.* 


thames Eastern romance was published in the author's lifetime, 
as we learn from his qeeokiogmaty, in the of the 
Overland Mail and the Week's News. e were told by Miss 


Indian History. By Meadows Taylor, 


* A Noble Queen: a Romance of 
C.S.I., M.R.A.S., M.R.LA., &c., Author of “ Seeta,” “ Tara,” and other Tales, 
3 vols, London: Kegan Paul & Co, 


1878. 


Taylor in the concluding chapter which she added to her father’s 
life, that, in May 1875, his eyes to fail, and it was with 
difficulty that he was enabled to finish the work. The story, as 
originally published in the columns of a vag at attracted at- 
tention in India, and it has now been thought visable to repub- 
lish it as a three-volume novel, No one, however, would guess 
this from the volumes themselves, which are presented to readers 
with a brief preface by Colonel Taylor himself, written less than a 
ear before his death, and with no other explanation whatever. 
wever, we welcome this last legacy of a man who attempted 
several things and did them all As ty Colonel Taylor had selected 
a stirring period of history for his last attempt. the death of 
the Emperor Mohammed Toghlak, about the middle of the four- 
teenth — the whole Moghul Empire split up into fragments. 
Hindoos revolted ; subordinate Mahommedan Viceroys erected the 
standard of rebellion, and carved out mane for themselves ; 
and, independently of the invasion of fool e, there was nothing 
but wars and expeditions, intrigues and assassinations, all over 
India, for more than a cen and a half. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, while Elizabeth ruled in England, the wisest 
and noblest of Moghul Emperors was busied in consolidating his 
dominion, and Bengal and the Dekhan, Guzerat and yo | 
dually acknowl the supremacy of Akbar Padashah. Colo: 
‘aylor pitched on the period when some of the independent princi- 
palities were still defying the armies of Delhi, and rival dynasties 
were reigning at Ahmedn and Beejapore. The “ Noble 
Queen” herself is a certain Chand Sultana, whose merits are re- 
corded in Ferishta and acknowledged by Elphinstone, and who 
still lives in the Dekhan as the heroine of many a local legend. 
She was the daughter of Hussain Nizam Shah, of Ahmednuggur, 
and was married in 1564 to Ali Adil Shah, of Beejapore, in the vain 
hope that friendship between the two States might thus be cemented. 
How, after her husband’s death, she returned to Ahmednuggur, and 
superintended the defence of the fort when besieged by the Im- 
ial armies under the command of one of the Emperor's sons ; 
ow the besiegers had to retreat; how, after a time, the Moghuls 
again encompassed the city; how Chand Sultana was betrayed by 
one Humeed Khan, a eunuch, and massacred by the wee acing 
who were inside the fort and under her command, may all be read 
in detail in Colonel Brigg’s translation of the Mahommedan his- 
torian Ferishta. Indeed Colonel Meadows Taylor has literally fol- 
lowed his original, decorating the groundwork of his story by 
his own unrivalled knowledge of native customs and character, and 
interweaving into the main plot sundry episodes which relieve the 
sameness of rebellions and battles. 

Truth compels us to state, however, that the title of a 
“Noble Queen” is mi ing. Chand Sultana, though a 
heroine in history, has comparatively little to do with the 
main action of the romance. The prominent characters in 
these three volumes are a blind old Mahommedan and his lovely 
granddaughter; and, more or less connected with these two 
personages, we have two Portuguese priests, a pair of Mahommedan 
princes, and some members of the semi-Hindu tribe of Beydurs, 
regarding whom we have heard so much in Colonel Taylor's 
Autobiography. We shall now give an outline of the story. 
Syud Ahmud Ali was celebrated as a physician and a counsellor 
at the Court of Adil Shah of Beejapore, who characteristicall 
honoured, elevated, and enriched his dependent, and at last, in a fit 
of madness or intoxication, ordered his eyes to be put out. In 
this miserable plight the Syud left courts and and found 
a refuge at Jul , near the falls of the i This 
retreat afforded shelter to a Portuguese priest, Francis yap | 

, the ter of the springs up a sisterl 
affection, through the three which, 
the author’s skilful treatment, is divested of violent improbability, 
in _ of the essential differences of colour and creed. Bu 


Jesuit 
insults her with an offer very much in the style of Brian de Bois 
Guilbert with Rebecca. persecutions which the two 
endure at the hands of these highly illains ; 


ance of custom and religion, whether of the Bible or the Koran ; a 
mock marriage into which the unscrupulous Osman endeavours to 
inveigle Zora; the fortitude and calmness of both ladies 
trials and hardships; the sanctity of the blind Syud, the 


severe 3 
ure and blameless life of the model a 
Siouied with ee colouring and dramatic force, ugh 
the machinations of Don Diego, Francis is cited before the Inquisi- 
tion at Goa, but acquitted honourably on proof of the treachery of his 


not allowed to remain in the peaceful hermi listening to 

the roar of the Krishna in flood, gathering 

, mynas and doves. Abbas Khan, a fine cavalier from the 
Dekhan, falls in love with Zora, but her hand is sought by a 

full-blown specimen of the coarse and licentious Nawab, one 

Osman Donna Maria at the same time a 

marvellous pes; the raids organize carry them oii in defi- ‘ 

Po Opponent, who 1s very properly senten e stake but manages 

ta affect his escape from prison. The old Syud, weshould add, returns 

to public life, is canonized—that is to say, is made a Wali or 

saint—and dies the odour of sanctity, 

a mae | after ae his blessing to the union of Zora and Abbas Khan. : 

are not properly i uggur, 
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Here both meet with their doom. The ruffianly Osman 
encounters Abbas Khan in the trenches, and the reader n 
hardly be told that the former never has a chance, but is slain 
one blow from his rival’s sword. Dom Diego, who, after his 
wonderful eseape from the dungeons of the Inquisition has joined 
the Imperi ae is knocked over by a round shot as he leads the 
forlorn hope up the breach, is deserted by his followers, and taken 
into the fort. Francis d’Almeida, who by this time has been made 
a bishop, receives the dying and repentant Jesuit, forgives him, 
and accepts from his hand all his worldly , which are fortu- 
nately in the ion of a faithful Hindu banker of Surat. The 
tale ends with the-death of the Noble Queen, the assured happi- 
ness of Abbas and Zora, an intimation of the eventual return to 
Portugal of the Bishop and his sister, and the general contentment 
and satisfaction of everybody that survives. 
It is impossible for a diligent reader of Scott not to be struck 
with a probably unconscious adaptation of several notable scenes 
in the Waverley Novels to the camps and palaces of the Dekhan. 
Nor do we blame the author for ing up a pearl or two from 
that rich treasury of romance. ay A as we have already 
remarked, entreating Donna Maria to be off with him to India, 
China, and the Spice Islands, reminds us of the Templar and his 
language to the Jewess. Chand Sultana goes hawking and hunt- 
ing deer with cheetahs, outstrips her attendants, and is accosted 
by Abbas Khan rather in the style in which King James is 
waited on by Lord Glenvarloch in Greenwich Park. sword of 
an assassin glances off from the shirt of mail worn by Abbas, as 
that of Roger Wildrake from the hidden armour of the Lord 
Protector. A single combat between the same assassin and an 
Abyssinian named Yacoob, who is allowed to purge himself of the 
crime by the ordeal of battle, reads like an attempt to combine 
into one the duel of Sir Kenneth with Conrad, and of the Gow 
Chrom with Bonthron. The re-entry of the King of Beejapore to 
his own city and his recognition of the old Syud recalls the 
closing seene in Woodstock where King Charles stops to say a few 
words to Sir Harry Lee. The executioner in Anne of Geierstein 
had a presentiment that he might be called on to operate on the 
rson, not of an obscure merchant named Philipson, but of one of 
the noblest of the De Veres ; and in like manner a grim official called 
= Khan a broad-bladed brought from 
ermany, and says that he only uses it to te t persons. 
And, finally, the of we find 
Dom Di borrowing a hint from Dugald Dalgetty in the 
dungeon of Inverary, and binding and gagging an unlucky cousin 
named Balthasar, in whose cowl he manages to elude the guards 
and get clear off for the time. 
But it would be unjust to the author not to — that for 
a great deal of the local scenery and colouring he stands in- 
debted to no one but himself. Very likely the similarity we have 
noticed is due to a diligent oo works which have 
helped many a jaded Indian official to a pleasant evening 
when the “dawk” was late and the station book club was ex- 
hausted. And there is a good deal of portraiture and de- 
scriptive power entirely the author’s own. Perhaps he was a 
little too much given to pageantry and show, and we 
have more than enough of morions and plumed cavaliers, 
housings and trappings, standards and brocades, glittering 
ermour and cloth of gold. But in scenery and manners Colone 
Taylor is never at fault. Whether it be the discourse of a Mahom- 
medan doctor on the Tartkat or path to Heaven; or the life of a 
Beydur in his own village; or the behaviour of an economical 
native lady who insists that her husband’s fare shall consist of 
sweetmeats made of rancid ghee, shrivelled plantains, and sour 
oranges, instead of delicate rice milk and savoury pilao; or the 
bursting of the monsoon ; or the volume and rapidity of the river 
ishna ; or the marriage ceremonies of the Mahommedans; or the 
p of a durbar; or the Oriental mode of transacting public 
iness, his descriptions are consistent, forcible, and correct. We 
ould wish that, when he selected the reign of Akbar for his last 
attempt, he had thought it proper to bring the Emperor himself on 
the seene. "Without violating history and taking him beyond the 
Nerbudda, which we believe was his furthest point south, he 
might have given us a sketch of the sovereign whose character was 
never stained by vice and rarely inclined to severity, who substi- 
tuted the virtue of toleration for the fanaticism of his own creed, 
who abolished odious taxes, who encouraged Christian priests, who 
prevented the rite of Suttee, who reformed his army, and who 
earried out a revenue settlement on principles which, if improved 
officials of the school of Bird and Thomason, was, considering 
e age, a marvel of efficient administration and of soticitude for 
the welfare of the people. 

There are some few errors or omissions which a little attention 
on the part of the editor might have avoided. Mezzun in one 
must be a misprint for Muzzur. Chaore in one 
might be meant for Chaoni, the cantonments or ; but in 
another it must be surely a misprint for Choukt, the station of the 
village wateh (vol. ii. p. 271), to which persons are described as 
repairing, unless it be some local or ani term. More sur- 
[ws are we to hear of the “powerful, swift flight of the 
oriken.” This bird is a migrant, and can certainly go a long 
way, but its flight has often been compared by sportsmen to the 
flapping ofan owl. It is one of the easiest shots in the world. 
We regret that the author did not live to revise his own perfor- 
mance, and we lay it down with an increased for a man 
who, in the midst of onerous duties, collected materials for the 
¢cmposition of graphic Indian stories im which the dark side of 


the Asiatic character is not hidden, and no good qualities are 
depicted but such as might have occasionally shone in the lowering 
atmosphere of intrigue, falsehood, meanness, and treachery that 
makes up so large a portion of Indian history. 


RAMBAUD’S HISTORY OF RUSSIA.* 


M RAMBAUD'S History of Russia makes its appearance at 
* a time which ensures its welcome. Those who are ac- 
quainted with any of the author's other worlks—Frangais et 
Russes, Moscow et Sévastopol, La Russie épique—will have their 
own reasons for warmly greeting the Histoire de la Russie. But 
even the general public, whose sole knowledge of the subject is com- 

rised in all that is conveyed by the names of Peter the Great and 

atharine II., with perhaps a slight amount of dramatic interest 
attached to Ivan the Terrible and the False Demetrius, may not be 
averse to learning a little more about the gradual development of 
the country. 

It may be as well to say at once that M. Rambaud does not 

tend to give an exhaustive account of the details of Russian 
Soma. e — himself with the causes that bring about 
events, and with the events that tend to shape the causes. Ina short 
chapter at the opening of the book he makes the reader realize the 
physical configuration of the country, and the influence of that con- 
figuration on its history, more graphically than if a long treatise 
had been devoted to it. He explains satisfactorily the fact— 
hitherto so mysterious to the ignorant student—that Moscow and 
other towns were for centuries persistently rebuilt in wood after 
their numerous conflagrations. ste Rambaud states his explana- 
tion thus :— 

La Russie étant un pays de plaine, les couches géologiques dont son sol 
est formé sont presque out horizontales: aucun soulévement n’est venu 
les rompre, briser violemment les couches de pierres et percer de leurs 
débris les couches d’humus ou de sable. [1 en résulte que, sauf dans le 
voisinage des montagnes, la pierre manqueaé la Russie. . . . Lesvillages 
russes et la plupart des villes sont des amas de matériaux combustibles: de 
la ces incendies qui éclatent périodiquement ; on a pu dire qu’en moyenne 
la Russie entitre brilait tous les sept ans. . . . C’est depuis la con- 
quéte de la Baltique et de la mer Noire que l’empire a des villes de pierre. 
He shows how the rivers were the only highways either in summer 
or winter, how along them the towns gathered, and how within the 
basins of three of the principal rivers, the Dnieper, the Volga, and 
the Neva, are concentrated the histories of Legendary, Barbaric, 
and Modern Russia. He points out, too, how the immense rolling 
plains of South Russia made resistance to the hordes of Tatars 
almost an impossibility. How was a comparatively small army in 
an absolutely level land to cope with vast masses to whom the 
plains were a home? 

Not less | is M. Rambaud in his account, taken 
from M. Bestujchef-Riumin, of the establishment of Christianity, 
under Vladimir, in 988, and of the consequences that resulted from 
engrafting Greek ideas of the relative importance of Church and 
State on to Russian, or rather to Varangian, ideas of government. 
From the time that Jagellon Grand Duke of Lithuania married 
Hedwiga, Queen of Poland, in 1386, and insisted on all his 
Lithuanian subjects being received into the Roman Church by a 
unique baptismal ceremony—arranging them in groups, and 
calling one group “ Peter” and another “ Paul,” and so on—strife 
between Russia and Poland was inevitable. Many attempts were 
made by the Popes to effect a formal union between the two 
Churches. Paul II. negotiated the marriage of Ivan ILL. with 
Sophia Palzologos, hoping thereby to get a footing in Russia, 
But his means were badly chosen, for henceforth Ivan assumed 
the two-headed eagle, and considered himself the heir of 
Byzantium. 

All the miserable ery of the quarrels of the Appanaged 
Princes, from the death of Jaroslaf, in 1054, to the invasion of the 
Tatars, in 1238—which, with few exceptions, is unprofitable to read 
of and impossible to recollect—M. Rambaud passes over as lightly 
as may be, confining himself to a few main facts, and devoting 
most of his attention to the growth of the towns, notably those of 
Novgorod and Pskof. The position which we find Novgorod holding 
at the opening of Russian history ; her proud attitude towards the 
princes sent by the Grand Dukes as governors, whom as often 
as not she rejected with scorn; her increasing commerce as a 
member of the Hanseatic League and the meeting-point between 
East and West ; her immense territory, extending over much of 
Biarmia; her republican constitution—above all, the circumstances 
of her fall—combine to make the history of Novgorod, if 
not as ng as that of Athens or Carthage, at least as inter- 
esting as that of Venice or Amsterdam. Pskof, too, the “ younger 
sister ” of Novgorod (M. Rambaud, p. 117, calls her the “ younger 
brother”), a smaller and weaker copy of Novgorod, which 
managed by timely concessions to preserve its independence through 
another reign, is very attractive to read of, side by side with the 
account of how Kiew declined and Moscow rose from obscurity. 
Although making great use of and owning his immense obligations 
to Karamsin, M. Rambaud differs from him im the conclusions he 
draws in many important particulars, and often in his judgments of 
men. M. Rambaud admires Ivan III. less than Karamsin does, 
Ivan the Terrible more; at least he is far more lenient in his judg- 
ment of the latter. He is inclined to limit the number and horror 
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of his massacres in the after part of his life, and to rate less highly 
than Karamsin the characters of Adachef and Sylvester, his advisers 
during that earlier and glorious period of the life of Anastasia 
which includes the conquest of Kazan and Astracan. His account 
of the strife between Poland and Russia for many hundred years, 
culminating in the cruelties of Ivan the Terrible’s Livonian wars 
on the one side and the invasion of the Poles in the cause of the 

False Demetrius on the other, when Ladislas, son of Sigismond 

Augustus, was elected Tzar of Moscow (1612), is clear and mode- 

rate. M. Rambaud is never too enthusiastic to be fair. Indeed he 

is never enthusiastic at all. He is writing the history of 

Russia, but he can do so without adopting the LEuro- 

pean view of 1813, that they are a nation of angels, 

or that of 1878, that they are precisely the reverse. In the 
chapters in which he pac fl with Russia as affecting his own 
country he is to be trusted to give a statesmanlike view of events. 

He does not conceal the vacillations of Alexander's policy, or 

Napoleon’s breaches of faith, and sympathy of the French with 

Poland does not prevent his clearly appreciating the state to 

which that once powerful monarchy had sunk. e passage in 

which he describes this is one of the best in the book :— 

Trois causes principales devaient amener Ja ruine de l’antique république 
royale. 1° Le mouvement national de la Russie, qui tendait & se compléter 
du cété de louest et & recouvrer, suivant l’expression de ses historiens, les 
provinces qui avaient fait partie autrefois du domaine de saint Vladimir: 
c’est-a-dire la Russie Blanche, la Russie Noire, et la Petite-Russie. . . . 
2° La seconde cause de la ruine de la Pologne fut l’apre convoitise de la 
Prusse. La Pologne possédait la Prusse occidentale, c’est-a-dire la basse 
Vistule avec Thorn et Dantzig ; elleséparait la Prusse orientale du reste de la 
monarchie brandebourgeoise.... 3° La Pologne ne pouvait échapper & l’esprit 
de réforme qui était celui du dix-huititme siécle. . . . Tandis que la Prusse, 
la Russie, ’Autriche essayaient de constituer chez elles 1’Etat moderne, de 
fortifier le pouvoir central sur les ruines des pouvoirs du moyen age. . . 
la Pologne avait jusqu’alors suivi la marche opposée . . . s’obstinant dans 
les traditions de l’age féodal. La Pologne restait un Etat du onzieme siécle 
au milieu des monarchies européennes qui atteignaient sur toutes ses 
frontiéres & leur maximum de puissance. . . . 

Au point de vue social, elle était une nation de serfs agricoles & laquelle 
était superposée une nombreuse petite noblesse, assujettie elle-méme par 
quelques grandes familles, contre lesquelles la royauté restait absolument 
impuissante ; elle n’avait pas de tiers-état. . . . Au point de vue poli- 
tique, le pays légal se composait exclusivement des gentilshommes. . . . 
Au point de vue militaire, la Pologne en était aux milices indisciplinées de 
Page féodal. 

This being the state of things under Catharine IT. before the first 
ition, it was pretty evident that any attempt to disturb the 
of affairs, even to reform them, would only red on the final 

dissolution. The folly of the Poles in consenting to the treaty of 
1768, by which the Russians obtained the right of interfering 
in any political changes, gave the final a to the already rotten 
fabric. The partitions were made, and Poniatowski’s feeble efforts 
at reform were nullified, partly owing to some treacherous Poles 
who by the Confederation of Targovitsa obtained the help of a large 
Russian army. Henceforth the changes in Poland’s fortunes were 
frequent. A large number of men enlisted under Napoleon’s 
banner, and became known as the “legions of the Vistula,” and, 
strong in the remembrance of the wrongs that Poles had suffered, 
and absolutely forgetful of those they had inflicted, gladly aided 
the French in invading the country which their ancestors had so 
often ravaged. Napoleon, Alexander I., and Nicholas all tried 
their hands at giving Poland new Constitutions, but the Poles 
feared these “ gifts of the Danai,” and the reforms only produced 
insurrections, 

In dealing with social customs and political reforms M. 
Rambaud is no less happy. The difficult subject of the Mir, 
the rise of serfdom from various causes after the Tatar occu- 
pation, the efforts of Peter I. for its amelioration, and that of the 
two Alexanders for its abolition, the institution of the Tchin by 
Peter the Great, which gave such a democratic character to the 
Russian nobility, and made it emphatically an order whose noblesse 
did not oblige, are all treated shortly and graphically, and in a 
way which even those least acquainted with the subject cannot 
fail. to understand. As he gets nearer and nearer to contemporary 
history M. Rambaud is naturally more reticent in his description 
and judgment of events; therefore we think the last part of his 
work is n ily less interesting than the beginning. He wrote 
his last page when the Russians were marching on Gallipoli, and 
when the longing and the prophecy of centuries were apparently 
near bei falflled by the occupation of Constantinople. 

The value of a work like this, which gives us in an unbroken 
chain events from the time of legend and almost of ra Si when 
truth is hard to be reached from the scanty amount of information, 
to the present day, when multiplicity of sources makes truth 

ually Shevene, enanch well be overrated. It will be appreciated by 

who, while unacquainted with the language of Russia, desire to 
know something of the history of the a The authorities 
that illustrate parts of that history are accessible enough in trans- 
lations, and, up to the death of Boris Godounof, Karamsin is our 
guide, and is plain saili When Karamsin fails, the 
reigns of Michael Romanof and his son Alexis are obscure, and 
cannot be studied satisfactorily in books written in any Western 
language. The annals of the early Chinese Emperors are 
scarcely more recondite. The value, too, of a connected his 

of Michael and Alexis, however short, is enhanced by the feel- 

ing that, as far as it is ever possible to trust the justice of a second- 

hand account, we may do so in the presentinstance. M. Rambaud 

judges people pi to their own merits, and not, like M. 

Gerecbtznff — as they do or do not seek to acquire the 

sovereignty of the Black Sea. He never deals in epithets or de- 


scriptions of character, but has managed nevertheless to make us 
realize the well-meaning vacillations of the amiable Alexander, 
= the his brother Nicholas. He studiously refrains 
anything like fine writing or dramatic touches, even in places 
where they might have seemed not out of place. There is no 
description of, hardly an allusion to, the pict scene of the 
solemn extinction of the Livonian knights in the church at Wilna, 
when they saw their hour was come ; none of the last hours of the 
liberty of Pskof, about which Karamsin is so pathetic; or of the 
French retreat from Moscow and the horrors of the Berezina; 
perhaps these have been described often enough already. It seems 
ungrateful to find any fault with a book from which we have derived 
so much pleasure and profit ; still there are a few little things which 
we should like to see corrected in the next edition—a few errors not 
included in the errata, which, though of little im ce in them- 
selves, disfigure the book. For instance, in p. 278, M. Rambaud says 
it was Christian, a Danish prince, who was chosen by Boris to become 
King of Livonia and his daughter Xenia; whereas it was 
John, brother of Christian of Denmark, who was selected, a prince 
who had been fighting for Spain in the Low Oountries. —_—s 
calls Boris’s sister, the wife of Feodor Ivanovitch, Eudoxia, 
instead of Irene (p. 72), and s of the betrothed of Peter IT. 
(p. 421) as Natalia Dolgorouki, and (p. 424) as Catharine. These 
are small blemishes, and they can be easily co We are 
teful, too, for the maps and list of authorities which are given, 

t crave to have some genealogical tables added to them, and 
marginal dates used; and why is it never possible to find in a 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS.* 


A BOOK on a pleasant subject, by a pleasant writer, is likely 

to prove agreeable reading, especially when the author is 
thoroughly acquainted with the matter of which he treats. It is 
needless to say that all these conditions are fulfilled in a work on 
riding by Major Whyte-Melville. Nevertheless we opened the 
book with some misgivings, because treatises on any matter con- 
nected with horseflesh are usually inconceivably dull; and a 
handbook on riding is about as amusing and instructive as one on 
etiquette. The most striking trait of the majority of sporting writers- 
is their dogmatism. It was therefore a relief to find our author 


| disclaiming in the second page any intention to lay down the law 


on such a subject as horsemanship. He merely professes a certain: 
experience in the matter, the result, he tells us, of many happy 
hours spent with the noble animal under him, and of some uncom- 
fortable minutes when mutual indiscretions had caused that position 
to be reversed. Few men could relate their riding recollections. 
without indulging in a little direct or indirect lorification ; 
but Major Whyte-Melville, with tht most praiseworthy self-denial, 
religiously withstands this temptation. Per! he was sustained 
in this virtuous course by the reflection that his reputation as a 
horseman is too well known to need further confirmation. The 
only anecdotes which he gives of his own experiences tell rather 
inst hi 

The general plan of the work consists of long iptions of 
imaginary hunts in various countries, and on various kinds of 
horses, with tical hints as to the best manner of conducting 
one’s self under such circumstances. Here and there are dis- 


generally given. In advising us as to the t of a 
rash horse, a day’s hunting on which is capitally yt the 


ting 

points out, little r of a saddle turning, unless the girths are 
the most conspicuous features of the book is the noseband of a 
bridle on the cover. With a true sense of humanity, he warns. 
riders of rash horses against following other people closely over the 
first fence in a run, lest they should ride over them if they fall, for 
“No man is in so false a position as he who rides over a friend in 
the ge field, except the friend!” There is an amusing 
account the very opposite methods of riding at timber 
practised by different experts, of which the most original was that 
of Mr. Assheton Smith, who used to throw his reins on his hunter’s 
neck when rising at a gate, and say, “ Take care of yourself, you 
brute!” From the very conflicting examples given, the author 
draws the logical conclusion that, on the it is perhaps best 
not to ride at timber at all; a theory, however, which he maintains 
more by pt than example. The last hint which he gives 
about riding over-zealous horses is not a bad one. When the 
rushing, pulling brute has exhausted himself, the rider is reeom- 
* Riding Recollections. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 
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istory of Russia any tables of weights and measures! e can 3 2 
by calculation arrive at the conclusion that a verst is fifteen-twenty- 

t rouble is 3s. 24d., and a ko; something between a farthing 

and ene ; but nothing short of divination will enable us to 
arrive at vale of a dessiatine or a dienga. 

: 
| 

quisitions on matters connected with horses and hunting, inter- 
spersed with true anecdotes, the real names of the subjects bei: 

ling and bridling—drily remarking that horses, like servants, 

will never let their masters be happy if they are uncomfort- 

able themselves. For horses of fractious temper he strongly 
deprecates tight girthing, and very properly, as it is extremely * 
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mended to take advantage of the first lane he can find, and, voting 
the run nearly over, up his mind to view the rest of i. from 
the hard nm Having finished with the rash horse, the writer 
describes a day’s a onaslug. There is no need to take much 
trouble about this animal’s saddling, but it is as well to be particu- 
lar about taking “a useful, cutting whip, stiff and strong enough 
to push a gate.” This kind of horse gives little trouble when 
hounds are drawing, seeming only too happy to stand still. But 
in wi eering holloa of “ gone away!” It is not unlikely 
that the only occasion on which this } ete hunter will exert him- 
self will be at the first fence, before which he will wheel round to 
the right or left “ with an activity that, displayed ina better cause, 
would be beyond praise.” Even if the brute, in jumping—when he 
does x me Pa down on his nose, the rider must not mind, as 
no onition on his part would prove so effectual a warning. 
After citing the peculiarities of different horses, and pointing out 
that a by raay a | good hunter possesses the good qualities of each 
without his faults, the author plaintively asks how many really 
fect horses we any of us ride in our lives. One horse is fast, 
and a gallant fencer, but too light a mouth makes him difficult to 
manage at cramped and blind places; another can leap like a deer, 
and climb like a goat, invincible at doubles, and unrivalled at rails, 
“ but it takes him a long time to get from one bit of timber to 
another”; a third, faster than the first and even safer than the 
second, can on no consideration be induced to go near a brook. 
In the matter of bridles Major Whyte Melville shows himself to 
be wonderfully free from whims and prejudices. With much 
common sense he notices that, although hunting men generally 
have a + many bridles of various descriptions hanging up in 
their saddle-rooms, they rarely keep more than three or four 
(usually the simplest) in constant use. As regards equipments 
nerally, sporting writers are apt to be fanciful and dogmatic ; 
But the Major inclinés to the opinion that, although there are 
many fools in the world, in matters of opinion the majority 
are generally right. Although cautious about advising any special 
reins or bridle, he would have liked to recommend the use of 
a martingale to the ancient Greeks, The horses in the frieze from 
the Parthenon appear to worry him, as not one of them “ carries its 
head in the right place ”; and, although the old Greek sat down on 
his horse “like! a workman,” he “ must have found considerable 
difficulty in guiding his beast the way he wanted to go.” 

Following the chapter on the use of the bridle is one on the abuse 
of the spur. Itis well known among hunting men that many riders 
imagine that they spur their horses when they do not, and yet 
actually spur them without intending it. We have oftenseen hunters’ 
girths quite rough with spur marks, meant for the poor animals’ 
skins, while the only mark on the latter was a gash on the soft 
flesh in front of the girths, evidently administered by accident. 
As an instance of the author's candour we may mention that he 
describes a hard rider, who never used or wore spurs, jumping a 

igh post and rail with an enormous “ bottom” on the opposite 
side, adding, “My own spurs were four inches long, and I was 
Tiding the hunter in my stable, but I don’t think I would 
have had the same place for fifty pounds!” He gives us a couple 
of excellent chapters on “hand” and “seat.” In treating of the 
former, he praises Kingsley for making the German Knight in the 
ballad hold his horse tight before he “leaped him out over the wall,” 
adding that “ most poets would have let their horse’s heads 
@ loose rein being a favourite method of making play in literature— 
and a fatal refusal must have been the result.” He advocates 
riding with long reins, which he says is a lesson we may learn from 
_ horsewomen, whose style nevertheless is not free from 
ishes which are to be “ deprecated and deplored.” “Hand” 
he defines as “a combination of skill, science, and sagacity, or 
rather of common sense ”—which we require equally with a beaten 
horse “ when we wish our fun was over,” and when riding a rash 
horse at his first fence, “a stile, we will say, downhill, with a 
bad take-off, when we could almost wish it had not begun.” And 
stile-jumping reminds him of a reverend divine whom he once 
saw ride over an iron-bound obstacle of this description, with a 
of some six or seven feet on to some stepping-stones. He 
evidently likes to see ms in the hunting-field. Many more 
clergymen would hunt, he says, if they were not afraid of offend- 
ing the “ weaker brethren ”—but “ what a dog in the manger must 
the weaker brother be!” “Can it be that the weaker brother is 
jealous of his pastor’s superiority in the saddle?” Of seat he 
observes that “ there is no position, from the tongs in the fender to 
the tailor on his shop-board, into which the equestrian has not 
forced his unaccustomed limbs to avoid involuntary separation 
from his beast.” Although advising that everybody should 
learn to ride without stirrups, he very sensibly warns people 
— —— do so before the ages of ten or eleven at 
earliest. connexion with the seat he — upon the 
subject of breeches. [Ill-fitting leathers have, he thinks, man 
broken bones to answer for, since a man who wears them is 
rendered stiff, hampered, and constrained, and, if he gets a fall, he 
comes down “stark and rigid, like a pasteboard policeman in a 
pantomime.” 

Chapters on Valour and Discretion follow those on Hand and 
Seat. The writer endeavours to define the difference between 
merve and valour. In the course of his argument he tells an 
anecdote of a brave Colonel whose Major said to him on the 
field of battle, “You shiver, Colonel; you are afraid.” “JI am 
afraid, sir,” answered the Colonel; “and if you were as much 
afraid as I am, you would run away!” “ Colonel’s answer 


proves he was full of valour. He had lots of pluck; but, as he 
was bold enough to admit, a deficiency of nerve.” In treating of 
valour, he speaks of the frequent display of this quality by ladies 
in the hunting-field; but beneath all his eulogies of ladies’ skill 
in riding to hounds there runs a vein of gentle sarcasm. After 
giving an anecdote concerning the pluck of a certain hard-riding 
woman, he expresses his opinion that an army of Amazons might 
conquer the world—if they “could be rendered amenable to dis- 
cipline” ; and, further on, without wishing young women to call 
him an old one, he ventures to say that in these days they “ ride 
a turn too hard”; and he adds that care ought to be taken lest 
their saddles give sore backs, and their bridles sore mouths, to their 
horses, and that a trustworthy servant should accompany them 
during the day, pretty plainly implying that these little matters 
are not always pre oe to. e entreats them not to 
“ cutting out the work,” as it is called; and, in the concluding 
on gece of the chapter on Valour, he asks what the wisest of 
ings said concerning a fair woman without discretion. In the 
succeeding chapter there is a long description of an imaginary run, 
in which the reader is supposed either to have failed in getting a 
good start, or else to be riding a mere hack, with neither power 
nor intention to be in the front rank. Brains will now stand 
him “in better stead than spurs, or spectacles, or even brandy 
diluted with curagoa.” The ardent sportsman is now to stick to 
the lanes, and not to think of entering a field unless the track of 
an obvious bridle-road leads safely into the next. A man who 
follows such excellent advice, and has fair luck, may arrive at the 
finish as soon as the gentleman whom the author describes as 
having spoiled his hat, torn his coat, lamed his horse, had two 
falls, and ridden first, on his oath, from end to end; and who 
laments that that “ fellow on the coffee-coloured pony gets here 
before me after all.” The Major is not even above recognizing 
“that most discreet manceuvre called ‘leading over, when the 
fence is of so formidable a nature as to threaten certain discomfi- 
ture.” He mentions the late Lord Mayo as having been accus- 
tomed to indulge occasionally in this practice—a statement which 
we can corroborate, having seen him spring from his horse, jump 
a brook by its side, and remount, without stopping it. 

We have noticed only those chapters in the book which strike 
us as being the best; but all are good, and full of a humour 
which can scarcely fail to make the work popular both with sports- 
men and the public The illustrations 
from etchings / Mr. Eagar tiberne) are good and full of spirit. 
Altogether, this is a good specimen of a light book on a light 
matter, and if the authors of more solid works were always as well 
versed in their subjects as the writer of Riding Recollections, their 
volumes would prove more profitable reading, 


THE SOCIETY OF HEBREW LITERATURE® 


T= date of the first publication issued by this Society shows 
that it has performed literary work for more than five years. 
While this fact arouses a feeling of regret that we have so long 
ignored the existence of a learned association capable of making 
valuable contributions to history, biblical criticism, and a certain 
branch of letters, we must, on the other hand, rejoice that the 
delay enables us to speak of the Society from a safer standing- 
ground than would otherwise be possible. Its character and 
prospects can now be judged by a goodly array of volumes suffi- 
cient to secure it against oblivion or the reproach of having started 
with intentions beyond its power of achievement. We are con- 
sequently able to say at once that, if this Society were to be dis- 
solved to-morrow, it would have already done a useful work 
which fully justified its formation. 

The late Sir David Salomons, as President, explains the forma- 
tion of the Society in a preface to its first published volume. 
We learn that at a public meeting in June 1870, it was de- 
cided ‘‘ that the labours of the Society should not be restricted to 
translations from the Hebrew language, but that it should also 
take note of the ample resources of Jewish literature in other lan- 
guages. In accordance with this scheme, the literary sub-com- 
mittee made selections of works that were either wholly or in 
to be adopted for publication. No time was lost in entering into 
negotiation with scholars in England and abroad for the pur- 
pose of securing co-operation.” It is further noticed that 
“hitherto the services of but few literary contributors have been 
secured ”; and still, five years later, this remark appears to be 
true, though it may be that while Dr. Friedlinder was bringing 
out his four volumes on Ibn Ezra there really was no room for 
other willing contributors to come forward. 

The first volume published, which was prepared under many 
| difficulties, is also the first of a “ Miscellany of Hebrew Literature,” 
| which apparently is intended to be kept up as the depository for 
| the shorter articles, beside which | works are edited, trans- 
| lated, &c., in a volumes. Finding that the Miscellan 
i is composed largely of papers of biographical interest by w 
‘known modern writers, and merely translated from German or 
| French, we were at first inclined to think that its work, though 


| * Publications of the Society of Hebrew Literature. Containing up te 

| the present time :—Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. I. 1872. Vol 
II., edited by the Rev. A. Léwy, 1877. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on 
Isaiah. Edited from MSS. and translated &c. by M. Fri der. 4 vols. 
London: Triibner & Co. 
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perhaps useful and interesting, was scarcely such as demanded the 
energies of a learned Society to accomplish, and the security of a 
subscription list to publish. And if the Miscellany were the only 
work produced by the Society, this impression would not be far 
wrong. But, if we may regard the more careful study of the lives 
and works of men like Ibn Ezra and Maimonides, together with 
their popularization by translations, as the main function of 
the Society, we can gladly admit that an occasional shorter and 
sometimes lighter volume will alternate agreeably, even to the most 
determined student, with those large and solid works, The Mis- 
cellany may, moreover, supply important contributions to Jewish 
biography and literature. How many are there among the noted 
characters of the middle ages, from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century, whose lives are well worth telling, yet afford material for 
no more than an article of from thirty to fifty pages, or less; 
and again, letters, commentaries, and other waifs and strays of 
literature are extant which are worth preserving, and find their 
natural place in a collection. Some treatises, especially of a bio- 
graphical character, have already appeared in foreign works, 
especially periodicals, where they are not likely to meet the 
eyes of English readers; and these may with great propriety 
be translated and made accessible. The first volume of the 
Miscellany seems to us to contain more exactly what such a col- 
lection should than the second. All its articles are telling; all 
furnish materials for the history of the Jews; the one which is 
not biographical contributes to the history of Jewish exegesis of 
the Bible—one of the most important elements of Jewish life, 
whether it be classed with theology, —— y, orin a distinct 
category. The second volume has, we think, in two instances 
made a mistake. A narrative of modern travels, even if the 
traveller’s aim be to discover the Falashas, the black Israelites of 
Abyssinia, is somewhat out of harmony with the rest. A more 
serious objection may be urged against the admission of Dr. 
Benisch’s lecture delivered at the Jews’ College on the Sons of 
the Prophets and the Prophetic Schools. The very dogmatism 
which, it may be presumed, rendered it suitable to the audience to 
whom it was addressed, ought to have prevented its being per- 
petuated in the transactions of a Society which, as far as we have 
seen, has been successful in vindicating all the human interests of 
its theme, and at the same time interfering nowhere else with 
perfect theological liberty, and which can probably exist only 
on these terms of mutual respect, seeing that it counts <7 its 
members Jews and Christians, Mosaists, Talmudists, and F'ree- 
thinkers, in harmonious union. 

The biographies in the Miscellany all us back to the 
middle ages, and to Spain or Italy. We read with wonder of 
the profound and far-reaching science gained and held in an 
— obscure manner in an age of intellectual darkness by Jews, 
who almost every conceivable disadvantage except the 
spiritual pride which prevented Christians from learning from 
Arabs or Moors. The series commences >, with “The 
Minister Rabbi Samuel Ibn-Nagréla; a biography by Dr. H. 
Gritz,” the keynote of which is struck in the first sentence, “Can 
a Jew, a true son of Israel, devote himself so completely to the 
State and its interests that a high office may be entrusted to him? 
Does Judaism, with its strict requirements, not prove a hindrance 
to him at every step?” In the Nineteenth Century Rabbi 
Hermann ‘Adler lately asked the same question, “Can Jews be 
Patriots?” Both the German and the English Jew answer the 
question in the affirmative, and the former illustrates it by the life 
of the remarkable man who became Vizier to the King of Granada, 
about 1025 A.D., and quotes the testimony of a contemporary Arab 
historian to his merits :— 

This doomed man, though unenlightened by the true religion, was none 
the less a remarkable man. He possessed extensive acquirements. He 
bore adversities patiently. With a clear and lofty spirit, with gentle and 
engaging manners, he combined steadfastness of character. Clever, wise, 
always master of himself, he was of the most refined politeness; he knew 
how to make use of all circumstances, and possessed the talent of flattering 
even his opponents, of winning them, and disarming their hatred by his 
gentle demeanour. What an extraordinary man! He wrote in Hebrew 
and Arabic, had studied the literature of both nations, had penetrated into 
the niceties of the Arabic language, and had made himself familiar with the 
writings of the most subtle grammarians. 

This example of the patriotic Jewish statesman, it should be 
observed, is taken from the history of the Moslem kingdom of 
Granada, and from the reign of a king “ who, as a Berber, had no 
deep-rooted prejudice against Jews.” Perhaps the correct moral 
to be drawn 1s that Jews, when admitted to equal rights of citizen- 
ship, can, and naturally do in course of don, Genin good citizens 
and patriots; just as Catholics in Protestant countries, under 
similar conditions, forego their “ Popish plots” and cease to be a 
danger to the State. A generous policy in both cases is the wise 


one. 

The Jewish side of history is one with which few, even of professed 
historians, can be well acquainted. Yet it eg a remarkable 
interest of its own. The Jews, united by their religious rites as 
by a sort of freemasonry, constituted a brotherhood which, scattered 
as they might be over the world, had a communion of feeling and 
a desire to preserve the ties that bound them together. Authentic 
accounts of all the wandering branches of theirrace that had migrated 
from the centre in Babylonia and Syria it was impossible for the 
Western Jews in the middle ages to obtain. Yet reports occasion- 
ally reached them, such as that which obtained currency in the 
tenth century of the existence of a kingdom professing the faith 
of Israel in some region in Asia, of which the locality was but 


dimly indicated. Chisdai of Cordova, by incessant inquiries from 


merchants who came from the far East, at last learned “ig ae | 
sufficiently definite to enable him to write a letter to the King o 
Cusar, or Choresvan, near the Caucasus and the Caspian, as the 
land was called, inquiring about his people’s history and religion, 
and whether their religious practices agreed with those of the 
West. This letter waited long for a trustworthy messenger, but after 
several disappointments ed its destination; and, what is more, 
an answer from King Joseph reached Chisdai. Translations of 
both of these letters are given in the Miscellany; and it will 
readily be believed that letters rich in details of the geography, 
agriculture, commerce, as well as of the claims of rival religions in 
the tenth century, must contain most valuable materials for his- 
tory. Intrinsically, too, they are as interesting as anything printed 
in these volumes, 

Mr. Liwy f may a translation of the chapter on the “ suffer- 
ings of the Jews (through persecutions) during the middle ages,” 
extracted from the Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters of Dr. Zunz, 
Independently of its intrinsic interest, which is great, and of the 
admirably tranquil temper of the author in recounting horrors equal 
to those found in any Book of Martyrs, and as nobly borne, this 
essay is specially to be welcomed as the first introduction to the 

lish public of a writer of the highest repute as an historian 
and archeologist. Dr. Zunz began his literary life in 1818, 
We wish Mr. Liwy could find an opportunity to translate one ot 
more of his complete works. 

The second volume of the Miscellany begins with one of the 
most interesting articles of the series—on the life and labours 
of Manasseh ben Israel, written originally in German by Dr. M. 
Bageeriing of Budapest. Manasseh was born at Lisbon about 1 
and was carried by his parents to Amsterdam when Port 
became no longer safe for ms who were even suspected of 
being Jews. For, on the 16th of January, 1605, 

a hundred and fifty persons of both sexes appeared in penitential con- 
fessed themselves nA og and owned that they had lived in ——, the 
Jewish law. The King, taking pity on the poor sufferers, dismissed them 
after requiring them to pay the exorbitant fine of one million gold florins, 
800,000 ducats, and 500,000 crusados. Thus much for the king. A further 
sum of 100,000 crusados was awarded to the ecclesiastical ctionaries. 
The king procured their absolution from the pope, and thus saved their 
lives. . . . Penniless, and broken in health in consequence of their 
sufferings under torture, they shaped their course towards Amsterdam, a city 
which for the last twenty years had given to the Jewish refugees an 
hospitable reception. 
Manasseh became a preacher of t eloquence at Amsterdam ; 
and was listened to by men of Naat and station among the 
Christians as well as by his own people. To him belongs also 
the honour of establishing Hebrew typography at Amsterdam, 
which has ever since been one of its most noted seats. He read 
and understood ten lang ; and his numerous works were com- 
posed variously in Spanish, Latin, Hebrew, and English. In 
Amsterdam he was brought into contact with some of the most 
noted scholars of the age, such as Barleus and Isaac and 
Dionysius Vossius, who fully appreciated his comments on the 
alleged discrepancies in Holy Writ and similar works. But, large as 
was his influence on the scholastic literature of the time, which had 
its centre at Amsterdam, Munasseh ben Israel has for Englishmen 
a closer and special interest. Having witnessed the sufferings to 
which his race was subjected through ecclesiastical persecution or 
political prejudice in nearly every country in Europe, and the ad- 
bom both to themselves and the country of their adoption in 
the liberal-minded Netherlands, he conceived the idea of using all 
his powers of persuasion to procure for the Jews a similar settle- 
ment in England, The time appeared to favour his enterprise. 
Cromwell was at the height of his power; the English Church 
was paralysed. “In about 1650 Manasseh ventured upon the 
first public proceeding. He laid an address before the Long 
Parliament, and applied for the re-admission of the Jews who were 
desirous of residing in England, for the concession of erecting 
synagogues and of acquiring a burial-ground, for openly pursuing 
commerce, and for the enjoyment of every protection.” He was 
invited by the Council of State to come to London, and the Pro- 
tector submitted the question to public discussion at a great meet-~ 
ing over which he himself presided. His own speech wasa zealous 
defence of the Jews, and ap to have been a very noble one, 
no respect of persons to interfere with the rights of citizenship; 
while considerations of secular benefit to the country from the 
admission of persons likely to increase its commercial wealth were 
robably not ignored. headin letter pleading the cause of the 
ews, and written in English, is an able and well egyric 
under the headings “ How profitable the nation of the Jews are,” 
and “ How faithfull the nation of the Jews are.” The efforts of 
Manasseh and the Protector were not immediately successful. The 
discussion proved the existence of a strong vis inertiz opposed to 
any change, and powerful enough to make any immediate change 
impossible ; but, what was more important, it exhibited a 
amount of opinion in favour of the Jews’ request than probably 
had been previously suspected. hecmaiinghy, Sete began very soon 
to settle in England. 

The other four volumes are by far the most important work as 
yet accomplished by the Society. We hope that they will con- 
tinue their labours in the same direction, so as to enable us to 
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understand the lives and works of other great Jewish scholars as 
well as these exhibit Aben Ezra, or, as he is here (certainly more 
—— called, Ibn Ezra. This great work has judiciously been { 
entrusted to one competent scholar, Dr. M. Friedlander, Principal ] 
of the Jews’ College, London. He has, indeed, published only pes 
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one of Ibn Ezra’s works, his commentary on Isaiah, but this is 
done with a thoroughness which leaves nothing to be desired. 
One volume contains the original Hebrew comment, another an 
excellent English translation, and a third the English Isaiah 
according to the Authorized Version, with the alterations 
demanded by the peculiarities of the text used by Ibn Ezra, 
or y his in ions. Dr. Friedliinder's own notes on Ibn 
Ezra's work, appended to the translation, greatly enhance 
its value, showing what Ibn Ezra’s remarks, into 
modern tical phraseology, really mean, and how far they 
; when his illustrations drawn from other biblical 
are admissible, &c. Of the character of the commentary 
Itself we have left ourselves no room to in detail. We must 
content ourselves with the observation that biblical critics who 
have hitherto restricted themselves to the comments of modern 
Christian scholars, and have perhaps assumed that nothing more 
was to be learned from ancient Jewish writers, will find here a most 
suggestive and interesting field of study. They will discover that 
some principles, both of grammar and of interpretation, which they 
had as modern, were anticipated, though not so accurately 
formulated, by these early scholars ; that the Jews, though in some 
respects more tightly bound to a literal acceptation of every word 
of Scripture as true than any body of Christians, have in other 
respects a freedom which would satisfy the modern historical 
critic. It is _- doubtful whether much new light can be 
thrown upon the book of Isaiah by this ancient commentary ; but 
it is quite certain that in the history of criticism it holds a most 
eminent place, and that much of the best to be found in modern com- 
mentaries was originally said by Ibn Ezra. He has many con- 
icuous merits—a general common sense which preserves him 
m the — ideas so tempting to theologians ; an innate per- 
ception of the possibilities of language which restrains him from 
istorting texts to mean what they cannot mean ; and an intellectual 
enlightenment which enables him to appreciate the usefulness of 
the comparison of languages (especi eer with Arabic), and 
forces him to reject as idle fancies the Kabbalistic system of 
numerical interpretation. The publication of this commentary in 
the original , and the admirable translation which makes 
it generally accessible, are to be noted as a clear gain to the biblical 
interpretation of our day; and neither would suffice without the 
other. The series of volumes on Ibn Ezra is closed by a valuable 
essay on the philosophy and writings of Abraham Ibn Ezra from 
the same accomplished hand. e regret that want of space 
obliges us to mention thus briefly one of the most learned and 
original yolumes yet published by the Society of Hebrew Lite- 
rature. 
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A LOST BATTLE.* 


as author of A Lost Battle has chosen for the opening scene 
of the book the Salon Carré of the Louvre, where “a tall, pale, 
fragile-looking young woman of three or four-and-twenty ” is at 
work on a copy of the “ Vierge au Voile.” To her enters a young 
man “with an English air of health and superiority,” who, after 
some hesitation, comes up and addresses the girl as Miss Dalbiac. 
“ Were you looking for me?” she replies. “Then I suppose you 
are my old friend Will.” In this simple way the reader is 
plunged into acquaintance with the two people who are clearly to 
the hero and heroine of the novel. This sudden method of 
beginning has, as Mr. Trollope has lately pointed out, its advan- 
tages its dangers. It avoids the repulsion generally inspired 
in a confirmed novel-reader by the sight of a preliminary chapter 
of introductory matter detailing the circumstances of the nny og 
whose fortunes he is to follow, and sometimes worrying and 
wildering him with mazes of intricate relationships. On the 
other hand, the writer who thus leaps yee ee the middle of 
affairs not infrequently has to hark back to elaborate explanations, 
and gains nothing beyond reversing the natural order of the first 
and second chapters. A reader who thinks that he has 
escaped the weariness of 5 rey and finds that he has 
only postponed it may very likely feel some irritation when the 
trick is revealed. It is a merit in the author of A Lost 
Battle to have steered dexterously between Scylla and Charybdis 
by letting the reader find out from the conversation of the cha- 
racters as much as he can possibly want to know of their history, 
without any appearance of ing in my sean merely 
because they must sooner or later be made. e learn in the first 
dialogue between Will, whose surname is Thorpe, and Lisa 
Dalbiac, that as boy and girl they were great friends, and that 
since their tion she has been working hard at painting, 
while he has leading an idle life. “1 meant to take my 
degree,” he says, “ but somehow I didn’t.” He excuses himself on 
the d that he need not work for his bread; and is rebuked 
by the answer that there are other things besides bread to work 
for. The two separate at the door of Colonel Dalbiac’s rooms 
with an that Will is to come back there after dinner. 
At his "héte Will falls in with a vulgar family named 
Perrott, whose acquaintance he has made on the journey to Paris 
and at dinner the night before. They have him while he 
was walking with Lisa, and display considerable curiosity to know 
who she is; and here the astute reader will suppose that he has 
before him all the chief necessary ingredients for a novel of 


_* A Lost Battle. 2vols. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1878. 


domestic life. He will hardly foresee, however, the precise way 
in which they are afterwards mixed; and for the manner of their 
mixing the author deserves some credit. 

Will Thorpe returns to Colonel Dalbiac’s rooms, where he meets 
a certain M. Simonet, a very clever painter who has given Lisa 
lessons, and upon whom he calls at his studio the nextday. At 
this point occurs our first cause for dissatisfaction with the 
writer's method of letting important facts come out in conversation, 
instead of assuming the position of a narrator. It is necessary 
that we should know that Colonel Dalbiac isa selfish and ex- 
travagant man, from whose follies Miss Dalbiac suffers. It is 
perhaps all very well that we should acquire this knowledge b 
dint of M. Simonet’s imparting it to Will; but it is not so w 
that Lisa should have any share, even indirectly, in its being im- 
parted, “TI tell you this,” M. Simonet says, “that she may be 
relieved from one anxiety.” When Will, very naturally, observes 
that he does not see how this can be, M. Simonet replies: —“ She 
had a fear, particularly before she saw you, that you might be led 
into the same ways. She felt the interest of early friendship, ou 
see; and those are not her ideas of the true destiny of man.” That 
is to say, Lisa has commissioned Simonet to hold up her father’s 
career as a warning to Will, This, apart from inherent proba- 
bility, seems to us singularly inconsistent with Lisa’s character as 
it is put forward by the author. Before Will's return to England 
from Paris various matters which greatly affect the course of the 
novel come out. Clementina, or Tiny, Perrott, the only agreeable 
member of her family, finds out from Lisa, with whom she spends 
an evening while the selfish Colonel Dalbiac is at the play with 
the rest of the party, that Will Thorpe is the nephew of a certain 
Mr. Lennard of Mallam, for whom Mr. Perrott is acting as agent. 
There is an old family ee which has prevented Will up to 
this time from visiting Mallam ; but now his uncle has asked him 
to pay him a visit in the summer. Will’s mother “ was the y 
sister who ran away down the little staircase, and Mr. Ean 
vowed he would never forgive her. She was to have been married 
the very next day to Sir Thomas Kenneth. It was most dreadful.” 
In the next few sentences one gets an — Tiny has a 
special interest in Mr. Lennard’s other nephew, Matthew Lennard, 
who is curate of Mallum, and who has managed to offend his uncle 
seriously. When Tiny goes away, Martine, Colonel Dalbiac’s old 
servant, says to Lisa, judging, it must be said, from very scant 
evidence, after the manner of such old servants, “Et voila la 
fiancée de Monsieur Will!” 


So far is this from being the case, that in the next chapter Will 
declares his love for Lisa, and gets the answer which is not un- 
common in novels when it is necessary that the lover should 
through many trials before he is made happy—“ O Will! I am so 
sorry.” However, before he leaves Paris he manages to slip a ring 
which belonged to his mother on to Lisa’s finger, where it remains, 
The Colonel before this has hinted pretty plainly that a marriage 
between Will and his daughter would not displease him, and has. 
given a practical proof of his confidence in Will’s excellent dispo~ 
sition by borrowing two hundred pounds from him. i 
transaction Lisa is of course ignorant, and we are led to believe 
that her great objection to ——. Will lies in the fact that he 
has done nothing and seems likely to do nothing, according to 
her exalted ideas, in life. He, on the other hand, gets a spur 
to ambition from the chance of winning her love, and goes 
back to England filled with a longing for great deeds. 
In the way of his Dye his longing there are, as 
in a novel there should be, various obstacles. Passing over 
various complications of plot and underplot, in the ment 
of which there is, as we have before hinted, a good deal of clever- 
ness, we may briefly say that Will supplants, to all appearance 
definitively, his cousin Matthew as the heir of old Mr. Lennard. He 
is thus placed in a position where he has to encounter the tempta- 
tion of leaving things as they are without trying to improve them ; 
for his uncle is, though in a less mean way, as selfish as Colone 
Dalbiac, and has no sympathy with Will’s enthusiastic projects 
for bettering the condition of the people employed on a of the 
estate which promises one day to be his own. Will, however, 
manages to override his uncle’s cynical humour up to a certain 
point. But there is a point at which Mr. Lennard’s endurance 
gives way. In the treatment of this crisis and in that of the various 
circumstances which lead up to it the author of A Lost Battle has 
been particularly fortunate, if a little bitter. There is one man, 
Archer, the foreman of the works in which the yo man has 
interested himself with all the ardour of a lover bent upon proving 
that there is good stuff in him, upon whom Will has entirely 
relied. He has made a friend of him, and tamed the extreme 
revolutionary tendencies which he has imbibed through a long 
course of tyranny endured at the hands of Mr. Perrott, who practi-~ 
cally had supreme power before Will’s arrival. But when the 
crisis comes, when the quarrymen strike for higher wages, and Will, 
by sticking to them, has procured his own disinheritance, this is 
what happens, Will says to Archer:— 


“ How long do you mean to hold out? that is the question.” 

“ Well, sir, you might ask us that question all round, and you would not 
find one to answer it. We haven’t set ourselves a limit, and that’s about 
the truth. If there’s no more to be done in this country, we must take our- 
selves off in time. It’s a bad business, but one must stand by the principle 
of the thing. However, I’ve not lost hope yet, in spite of what you may 
say. You'll excuse me, Mr. Thorpe, but it seems to me that you wanted a 
little more patience with the Squire. It’s beyond me to discover what good 


ted to do by enraging him up to this point, and ye ap with 
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perpen you-mean?” said Will rather dreamily. “Don’t you 


iw 

“Yes, sir, I know all about it,” said Archer. “ You never told me; I'll 
say that for you. It was a very fine motive, and we’re all obliged to you, 
I’m sure ; but it’s been a bad business for us all along. Here we are off 
Mr. Lennard’s ground—and it’s natural he shouldn’t take the same interest 
inus. And you being our landlord, his quarrelling with you makes him 
all the bitterer against us—that’s natural, too. won’t say you’ve not 
behaved to us like a gentleman, because you have, and you know very well 
that your name’s a household word among us. But the best of us will 
make mistakes sometimes, and if by any fair means you could have kept in 
with the Squire, it would have been better for yourself and for us too. Now 
I don’t know what’s to become of us all. I candidly tell you I don’t. 
You’re our landlord, and you'll see us through it somehow, I suppose,—but 
it’s a bad business altogether. —_ might have been as well for us 
if we'd been contented, and made the of it. Now I rather guess we're 
all ruined together.” ; 
Archer, we are told, “the more he thought about this business, 
the more he felt angry with Will, and despised him for havin, 
been so easily led into this quarrel with his uncle, the results o 
which must be bad for everybody.” By the time that the crowning 
blow was given to his miserable and humiliated condition by 
Archer’s meanness, Will had been driven by stress of misfortune 
into a kind of dazed state, the proper escape from which is found 
in his saving Archer from a fire which breaks out in the quarry- 
men’s village which Will has built, and in his lying thereafter in a 
dangerous state, from which he is with — propriety rescued 
the appearance of Lisa, who has apparently been on the brink, ti 
then, of marrying a certain Lord Fareham. It will be pleasant to 
those who like happy endings to novels to learn that A Lost Battle 
ends as one hopes it may from the beginning, and explains the 
motto prefixed to the book :— 

S’il gagne bataille 
Aura mes amours 
Quw’il gagne ou qu’il perde 
Les aura toujours. 

If, as we imagine, A Lost Battle is a first work, there 1s reason 
to hope that its author may take a good among novelists. 
‘The book is pleasantly free from aflectation; the working out 
of the plot, the interest of which we have purposely forestalled 
to only a slight extent, ison the whole managed with much 
cleverness ; and most of the characters are natural and consistent. 
Tf we were to offer advice to the author, it would be to steer clear 
of the er, lately commented on in these columns, of thinking 
that careful analysis of ordinary feelings is necessarily interesting. 
We are bound to say, however, that this fault is rather suggested 
than committed in A Lost Battle. And we must add that the 
novel has the great advantage of being contained within two 
volumes, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


M hae Federal survey of the fortieth parallel of North lati- 
tude * crosses territories which have already been in great 
measure surveyed by expeditions generally proceeding along areas 
bounded by meridians, and from this fact it derives its special 
character. Westward of the boundary of the Mississippi Valley 
the nature of the country is, on the whole, more adapted to the 
meridian, or longitudinal, division, The Rocky Mountains on one 
side, the Mississippi on the other, run from North to South, and 
the ge included beween them falls naturally into divisions 
similarly arranged. The central plateau, rising gradually from 
East to West, is of an almost identical character, from the moun- 
tains of the extreme North as far as the frontier of Mexico. West 
of this lies the mountain country, of which the great range is the 
main feature; and the Pacific slope and the comparatively level 
coast region are in their turn natural divisions, each marked by 
peculiarities common to nearly the whole area, with the exception 
of such qualities as depend on climate and rainfall. The narrow 
belt committed to the charge of Mr. Clarence King and his party 
runs at right angles across these naturally defined geographical pro- 
vinces, and the progress of the expedition from point to point 
brings it upon constantly varying scenery and regions distinct in 
geological as well as in superficial character. It is evident from 
the general nature of the land, as well as from that incrusta- 
tion of alkali which covers so large an area, that the interior 
of the American continent was, at a period geologically not 
very remote, a sea communicating per with the Gulf of 
Mexico, or with the Pacific by the Gulf of California ; perhaps, it 
may be, at a different time, with the Arctic Ocean. The rocks 
whose strange fantastic forms have been reproduced—first by 
photographs taken on the spot, and next by the lithographic en- 
grtavings which give a special interest to the volume before us— 
suggest that at a more remote epoch the level of what is now dry 
must have been still lower; so that water, and, still more, 
icebergs and glaciers, must have acted for hundreds of centuries at 
least, according to received geological reckoning, upon the searped 
hills and strangely columns, sometimes surmounted 
boulders, which now rise in solitary grandeur amidst the cen 
desert, or project from the spurs of the lower hills. The Western 


* Report of the Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel. Made, 
under direction of Brig. and Major General Aw, 


Clarence King, U.S. Geologist. Vol. II. Descriptive 
Hague and T. F. Emmons. Illustrated. Washing- 
overnment Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


half of the Union contains perhapsa larger number of striking natu- 
ral objects—records of an infinite remote carved chiefly by the 

ney of Arctic ice—than are to be found in mf other quarter of 
the world. The mountains, with their wonderful forms, Imitating 
quaintly some of the most distinctive of human architectural crea- 
tions; the hot springs, geysers, and sulphureous natural baths of 
the Yellowstone alley ; and the big trees of California, give to the 
wilder and less explored regions of the Far West a share of natural 
marvel more than equal to those of the Eastern regions, thoroughly 
familiar as the latter now are to geographers. The Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky ; the marvellous Horse-shoe Fall of Ni ; the Natu- 
ral Bridge formed over, and we must —— by, a Virginian stream 
which a child may now cross without finding the water anywhere 
more than ankle-deep, yet which must at some time and somehow 
have cut for itself a through fifty feet of rock, are, if not sur- 
passed, fully equalled by the wonders already Imown in the 
remoter Territories; while, as is remarked in volume before 
us, there may yet be in store for the explorers of the interior 
new discoveries as striking as that of the Yellowstone Valley, 
which a few years ago had never been seen by a white man, unless 
it may have been visited by some hunter or trapper who did not 
care to report its marvels. 

The first of a number of miscellaneous publications issued 
the General Controller of the Geological Survey of the Terri- 
tories gives a list of elevations in the region west of the Missis- 
sippi*, which, as illustrated by the accompanying map, assist the 
reader materially to understand the exceptional nature of the 
country. Here and there are valleys or districts, like that of San 
Louis, lying somewhat lower than the general level around them, 
though still at a considerable elevation, well watered and fertile ; 
but, as a rule, the character and practical uses of this great 
territory are mainly determined by its elevation, It is not 
merely that, as in the case of the Pacific Railway, vast heights 
have to be reached and surmounted by the routes on which depend 
communication and consequently the facility of bringing the pro- 
ducts of agriculture or grazing to market. Throughout a very 
considerable area, of which Colorado affords the most striking 
type, the natural level of the land is so much higher than 
that to which in the lapse of ages the streams have de- 
scended, that the surface consists to no small extent of abso- 
lutely barren rocks; and it would seem that much of what is 
called available grazing land is for the same reason exceedingly 

r, and hardly likely to be occupied so long as soil equally poor, 
ut within reach of streams and not materially raised above the 
water level, is to be had in boundless quantity elsewhere. Where- 
ever the stream emerges from its caiions into broad valleys 
or plains of lower elevation, the richer pasture and the fre- 
quently magnificent timber prove that the barrenness of the 
higher levels is due not to cold or other unfavourable climatic 
conditions, but simply to the absence of water, which is of 
course drained away with great rapidity by channels lying some 
hundreds of feet below. A region like this on any considerable scale 
is hardly to be found in the Old World; and the geological specu- 
lations it suggests carry back the history of the plateaus to a 
period earlier perhaps than that at which any other land now ex- 
tant can be shown to have been raised for the last time above the 
sea level. It is evident that the streams of Colorado—even if at 
some former period they were much larger, and flowed with a 
much stronger current than now—must have been at work for in- 
conceivable ages in carving their downward way through as much as 
a thousand feet of perpendicular rock. Thus, while it would seem 
that the Alkali desert may be among the last elevated continental 
interiors, it appears still more certain that the neighbouring rocky 
plateaus, and probably the { mountain aie with which they 
are more or less connected, must have existed as solid land ata 
time when the stony crust of that which is historically known as 
the Old World, and no small proportion of America herself, were 
being slowly formed in the course of millenniums at the bottom of 
deep oceans below the reach of maritime currents, or of streams 
like the Amazon and the Mississippi. 

The Topographical Atlas ¢ now published in connexion with 
this survey of the Territories west of the 1ooth meridian is a 
necessary supplement and guide to the volumes of which we have 
already noticed several. It belongs formally to the Annual Report 
farnisked by Lieutenant Wheeler on the general course of that 
survey, the chief interest of which centres in the agricultural 
portions of California, and in the mines with which the spurs of 
the Rocky Mountains have enriched that State, as well as Nevada 
and Colorado. An efficient system of irrigation may, as the sur- 
veyors have pointed out, increase very greatly the valuable agri- 
surface of State. er climate, suited to 

ost eve’ wth of the temperate and semi-tropical zon 
and her soil, of the richest the world, leave wanting 
element of agricultural wealth et an abundant supply of 
water; and the existence at considerable elevations of large Take 
basins promises to the daring and skill of American engineers at 
no distant date the achievement of an ample and unusually ex- 
tensive system of irrigation. This once granted, the Golden State, 

* Miscellaneous Publications. Not. Lists of Elevations principally in 
that portion of the United States West ¥ < ississippi River. Fourth 
Edition. Collated and _arran; by H. Gannett, M. Washington : 


Government Printing Office. : Tritbner & Co. x 

Annual Report the Conqpeapileal Surveys West the One- 
Meridian. Geo. M. eeler. With of 
Topographical Atlas Sheets. Washington: Government Printing Odice. 


London : Triibner & Co. 
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without losing her favourite name, mizht hold it by a better title 
than that which her stores of the precious metal afford. 
Nearly the whole of her area westward of the mountain spurs is 
probably available for cultivation of a most profitable character ; 
and an equable water supply alone is needed to enable her to 
produce in enormous quantities at once silk and cotton, olives 
and vines, and oranges, wheat and maize; the products, 
in fact, which elsewhere are separated by fifteen or twenty 
degrees of latitude. A prospect so attractive is sure to stimulate 
the energies and public spirit of her people to the utmost; 
and if it should prove capable of realization, we may be certain 
that no mere question of expense or engineering difficulty will 
prevent a resolute endeavour to draw down the waters stored in 
mountain lakes over her comparatively arid fields. 

The Annual Report on the Statistics of Labour in the State of 
Massachusetts for the present year* deals chiefly and primarily 
with the principle of half-time as applicable to children, of whom 

{ numbers are employed in the factories of Lowell and other 
towns in this, the most prosperous and ambitious of the manufac- 
turing States of the North-Last. Though Massachusetts has few 
schools specially adapted to the factory system and established to 
suit half-timers, the system is nevertheless practicable and, to some 
extent, practised; the children apparently attending the regular 
schools for the half school day, to which the conditions of their 
labour limit them. Wherever this is the case, it seems to be found 
in America, as in England, that children learn as much in three or 
three and a half hours as they are capable of assimilating; and it 
is argued, not without reason, that their intelligence is brightened 
partly by the division of their time between manual labour 
and books, and partly by the systematic manner of work- 
ing and the habits of close attention required by their duties 
among the complicated machinery of the mills. Despite the 
recent depression of trade, which is as severely felt in America 
as elsewhere, it does not appear that despondency has affected the 
special manufactures of the Bay State. The soil and climate not 
being liberal of reward to agriculture, a large part of the popu- 
lation and a still larger share of the capital and enterprise of Massa- 
chusetts is, and has been since colonial days, diverted to manufac- 
turing industries large and small; and the stringent protective tariff, 
still subsisting in the United States and vigorously upheld by 
the Republican party, is so arranged as to give the chief stronghold 
of Republicanism every advantage and favour. Neither the strikes 
by which so much mischief has been done nor the distress in 
which they originated appear seriously to have affected the prosperity 
of the Bay State, a because the distribution of its manu- 
facturing capital and enterprise among so large a variety of trades 
preserves it from feeling seriously the depression of one or more par- 
ticular branches. Massachusetts, moreover, does not attract so 
largely as her Southern and Western rivals the swarm of ill- 
educated and undisciplined immigrants whose disproportionate 
numbers have no doubt had much to do with the impatience and 
lawlessness displayed in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Western Virginia, 
and even New York. 

Few recent American works have been more thoroughly read- 
able and amusing than the records of two canoe voyages now 
before us. The larger of these, by Mr. N. H. Bishop,t describes 
@ voy! in what is ed a paper canoe, but con- 
tinued in one of more solid material, from Quebec to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The reader will probably suppose, as the author 
appears to have anticipated, that a great part of such a journey 
must be made either on the ocean, at considerable peril to so 
slight a craft, or from river to river by rail, a course fatal 
to that constant demand on the voyager’s foresight and 
skill which gives its ge charm tu the canoe. This, 
however, is not really the case. The inland waters of the 
North-East are so nearly continuous that only a few portages, 
and these not long, are necessary to bring a canoe from the 
waters of the St. Lawrence to those of the Hudson, so that an 
almost uninterrupted voyage may be made from Quebec to New 
York. The Delaware, again, brings the canoe traveller to Phila- 
delphia and the Chesapeake, emerging from which he very soon 
passes under the protection of the outer or island coast which 
extends so far along the seaboard of the Southern States. 
A smaller book relates the adventures of four companions 
who, each in a canoe of his own, enjoyed themselves for some 
time in Canadian waters.t Their story is the more amusing 
because some at least among them seem to have had a very 
imperfect acquaintance with their art when they started, and were 
consequently exposed to frequent mishaps, which, never ending in 
serious misfortune, afforded only cause of laughter to their friends 
and presently to themselves. Even English readers who have 
no — acquaintance with this form of sport, and who may 
not have been much moved by the adventures of the Rob Roy, may 
gather from these volumes a fairly correct idea of the nature 
and enjoyments of canoe-paddling by lake and river, and of the 
length to which, by the exercise of a little ingenuity, and the 
careful study of maps, a voyage on inland waters may be carried 
with but few and brief interruptions. 


* Ninth Annual vt of the Bureau of the Statistics of Labour. 
Boston: Rand, Avery, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 
+ Voyage of the Paper Canoe: a Geographical Jou of 2,500 miles 
: Lee & Shepard. don: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 
$ Canoeing in Kanuckia; or, Hi and Mishaps Aflvat and Ashore. 
By C. L. Norton and John Habberton. Illustrated. View York: Put- 
nam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 


A little treatise on Home Interiors* describes the various 
materials which may be employed in the decoration of compara- 
tively simple dwellings at no very t expense, and of tha 
methods in which they may be best ag and combined ; of 
the forms and colours best suited to each, from aper- i 
to wood-carving, from screens to fireplaces and windows, 

It is somewhat late to publish, especially as a State paper, the 
correspondence of Mr. Washburne, representing the United States 
at Paris in 1870-1, respecting the Franco-German war and that 
of the Commune.+ But as that great struggle is still full of vivid 
historical interest for the generation that witnessed it, so the special 
experiences of the American Minister are well worth attention 
as a contribution to the inner history of two terrible conflicts. 
As Envoy to the French Government, yet charged by Germany 
with the protection of her subjects in the enemy’s country, scores 
of thousands of whom were to be found in the towns of France, and 
especially in Paris, Mr. Washburne occupied a position exception- 
ally favourable to an impartial appreciation of the merits and 
faults of both nations, and of the qualities of either army. On the 
whole, it is apparent that his sympathy was attracted rather to 
the people of whose helpless and endangered countrymen he had 
charge than to the nation among whom he represented at once 
his own neutral country and the invading Power. Perhaps he saw 
the French too near, and saw them at the worst; for never did 
that excitable people, especially the Parisians, in whom the ex- 
citability of France seems to have been concentrated and exaggerated 
into utter unreason, — to less advantage than during the later 
_ of the war with Germany, and 7 during the siege. 

he silent classes, the aristocracy, and the bourgeowsie endured 
severe suffering, even to the verge of starvation, with heroic 
courage, and, in so far as a vicious military organization and 
defective leadership permitted, behaved creditably in the field. 
But it is not on these classes, especially in a democratic country, 
that national reputation in time of war depends; and the beha- 
viour of the masses, who had got the control of affairs into their 
own hands by the Revolution of September, in proportion as it was 
more conspicuous, was less honourable to their country. Cowards 
in the field, mutineers on guard, idlers and anarchists in the street, 
the Parisian mob, including nearly the whole working class, did 
far more harm than service; and Paris might probably have held 
out even longer than she did, and might perhaps have shone more 
in battle, could she have got rid of her unwarlike, unmanly 
populace, whose energies were displayed chiefly in the persecution 
of defenceless German shopkeepers and servants. It is possible 
that his experiences of the first siege, teaching him the worth- 
lessness of the French mob, enabled Mr. Washburne to regard 
the struggle of the Commune with less of democratic s thy 
than is visible in his earlier despatches, At any rate > bane 
trustworthy and impartial testimony to the cold-blooded cruelties 
of the Communists, and points out that those executions, lynchings, 
and other murders of which distinct accounts were published at 
the time or have been subsequently made known were few in 
comparison with the hole-and-corner butcheries perpetrated by self- 
constituted tribunals, half martial, half anarchist, upon the victims 
dragged before them by the lawless and criminal portion of the 
Parisian rabble. 

The decay of the American merchant marine ¢ has been, since 
the war, a subject of frequent discussion and considerable dismay 
among that numerous class of American politicians and journalists 
whose information regarding concrete facts is utterly dispropor- 
tionate to their general education, and consequently very apt to 
lead them further astray than either ignorant or highly cultivated 
men would go. Thus we find a writer like Mr. Hall, who can 
see that pone the principal causes of the decline of American 
shipping are the transfer of trade in large measure from sailing 
ships, wherein American builders have always excelled, to steamers, 
of which England controls an enormous majority—and in, 
that iron, rather than timber, being the favourite material of the 
age, the advantage which America derived from her unlimited 
supply of forest trees is superseded by the advan which Eng- 
land enjoys in the ssion of cheaper coal and iron—can yet 
believe that navigation laws and subsidies to national lines of 
ocean steamers would repair the loss, and restore to America 
her former share of the ocean-carrying trade of the world. 

The conquest of New Mexico and California § was a secondary, 
but in its results the most important, incident of that war with the 
sister Republic which followed on the annexation of Texas through 
the agency of American filibusters, and to which the subsequent 
anarchy and industrial decay of Mexico are in large measure attribut- 
able. While the main army of the Union moved upon the capital 
through the central provinces of the enemy, their richer Califor- 
nian territories were assailed in flank by small but daring bodies, 
commanded by officers whose adventurous temper apprehended the 


* Home Interiors. By E.C. Gardner, Author of “Homes and How to 
Make them,” &c. Illustrated. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1878. 

¢ Correspondence of E. B. Washburne, Envoy and Minister of the United 
States to France ; relating to the Franco-German War and the Insurrection 
4 the Commune. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 

} American Navigation; with some Account of the Causes of its former 
Prosperity and present Decline. By Henry Hi New York: Appleton 
& Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 


§ The Conquest of New Mexico and California: an Historical and 
St. Geo. Cooke, Brigr., 
New York; 
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weakness of their immediate adversaries and took full advantage 
thereof, crossing desert regions through which no safe communication 
could be established, and which, in the event of defeat, would haye 
rendered escape almost impossible. But neither the comparatively 
worthless regions of Arizona and New Mexico, nor the fertile, but 
undeveloped, province of California, contained any considerable 
Mexican population, or were guarded by any force capable of 
coping with American dash and eneray and those adventurous 
bands whose progress is related by Major-General Cooke suc- 
ceeded in adding to the Union a domain far more valuable than 
Texas, the original cause of the war, or than any that could have 
been extorted by the general who dictated terms in the capital of 
the enemy. 

The “ Almanac” * for this year, modelled apparently 
on Mr. F, Martin’s Statesman’s Year-Book, contains a mass of in- 
formation—historical, constitutional, and commercial—which will 
no doubt reappear in successive volumes. It deals also with the 
immediate topics of the year, and contains a paper upon strikes, 
suggested by the great railway riotsof 1877, which is well worth 
of attentive study. In this brief paper the history of the contest 1s 

iven with as much detail as English readers at any rate require. 

C) ee lawlessness of the mob ; the communistic influ- 
ences which had not a little to do with its worst offences ; the serious 
danger to which some of the great cities of the Union were ex- 
posed; the want of loyalty and nerve displayed in too ree | in- 
stances, not only by the citizens, but even by the embodied militia ; 
and the vigour shown by the Federal authorities, and generally by 
those of the States, are all fairly and clearly set forth without 
exaggeration, though with unsparing severity towards the rioters, 
and a manifest conviction that all attacks on property are crimes 
to be repressed at any cost and with the utmost promptitude. 
The author's tone has more sternness than would be displayed by 
most Liberal writers in this country, but is not at all too stern to 
be heartily endorsed by a people the majority of whom are them- 
selves the —— of houses, land, or securities. 

We noticed some time since a memoir of Mr. Henry Wilson, 
the somewhat undistinguished Vice-President of the Union under 
General Grant. It may suffice now merely to mention the publica- 
tion of a collection of memorial addresses upon his life and charactert, 
delivered in the Senate, over which it was his official duty to 
preside, and elsewhere on the occasion of his death and funeral. 

Reflections of a Recluse t is the title given to a series of 
on various abstract subjects. This is a kind of work which is only 
successful when the essays individually are marked by striking 
originality or lucidity of thought, and when the subjects are 
selected with tact and some for continuity of idea, all of 
which are wanting in the volume published by the Rev. R. W. 


Mr. Wood's Five Problems of State and Religion § are directed 
chiefly against that tendency of American government, State and 
Federal, towards the absolute negation of religion in any and 
every form, which appears to the author to be a gross exag- 
geration of the generally recognized principle of religious 
equality—a ge a which, if he does not very heartily ap- 
prove it, he feels that it would be vain in his and coun 
to dispute. Whether the institution the Sabba 
should be in any way ized by the State; whether the Bible 
should be read, or, if read, explained in public schools; whether 
prayer, and especially the Lord’s Prayer, should be permitted in 
unsectarian places of education; and what should be the attitude 
of the State towards the Roman Catholic Church, which is now 


using its organization and its power over the conscience to mani- 
pulate the Catholic vote for ecclesiastical mp in hostility to 
the received educationaland secular policy of the nation—suchare the 


roblems to which, under one name or another, the author’s attention 
is throughout directed. If he fails to make any impression beyond that 
which already is generally prevalent, that the policy of the Romish 
Church is in Teself a violation of the American idea of religious 
equality, it will be because the principle at stake is one which 
hardly admits of limited application, especially in a country where 
no church or creed is sufficiently dominant to give a general 
tone to the religious relations of the State without provoking an 
amount of hostility from rivals and equals which of course the 
State is not willing to encounter for any p but its own. 
When once the ps Bos equality of all c before the law is 
recognized, the exclusion of all d —that is, of the very foun- 
dations of religious thought—from institutions under State patron- 
age is probably, sooner or later, inevitable. 
The recent introduction of the European house-sparrow into 
America has proved a decided success, a the lively, daring, 
and familiar little bird is already a general favourite there.|| It 


* An American Almanac and Treasury of Facts for the year 1878. 
Edited sy R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. New York and Wash- 
ington: The American News Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1878. 

t+ Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character of Henry Wilson, Vice- 
President of the United States, delivered in the Senate and House o 
tatives, January 21, 1876. Published by order of Congress. 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co, 1878. 
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of “ What is Religion?” &c. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and Haffel- 
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better than might have been with the native 
birds, and seems to have attracted some of them into the haunts of 
men, where, until the example of the w had emboldened 
them, they had seldom been seen. Mr. Gentry’s treatise on this 
subject is lively, entertaining, and at the same time full of informa- 
tion, and may well serve to amuse a leisure hour, though it may be 
not grave enough for the naturalist, and somewhat too long for 
the ordinary reader. 

A posthumous treatise on the Universe of Language* by the 
late Mr. Watson, though deformed by eccentric theories and by 
attempts to represent the different sounds of the vowels and of 
some consonants in different languages by a single alphabet, con- 
tains nevertheless some useful information. Unlike many writers 
on the same subject, he thoroughly appreciates the si import- 
ance of the step taken when the alphabet proper was substituted 
for the syllabic notation which, like the sa represents not 
the constituent elements of sound, but entire sounds, by single 
characters. 

The latest volume of the series of Artist Biographies published 
by Messrs. Osgood is a Life of Claude Lorraine t, of whom it 
ps no biography “can be found in the libraries of Boston 
and Cambridge.” 


Uniform Notation and of 
ipted to all Languages. By the late G. Watson. New York: 
Author’s Publishing Company. : Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

t Artist Biographies. Claude Lorraine. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & 
Co. London Trabner & Co. 1878. 
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Right Hen. the Earl of CARNARVU 
By Order ef the Committee, 
April 18, 1978. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


U J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that the 
x ATION for MATRICUL ATION i in this University 
onday, June 24, 1875. In addition to the Metropolitan Examinatien, 

Frovinclal will bel held & College, Manchester ; Queen's College, Liver- 
Queen’s College. Birmingham ; St. Cuthbert's Colleze, Ushaw; 3 Stonyhurst College ; 

College, Carlow ; St. Stanislaus College, Tullamore; and University College, 


Contidate is arden, to transmit his of Age to the REGISTRAR (University 
of London, B. London, W.) at least Fourteen days before the 


commence- 
ment of the E 


May 21, 1878. . WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


I |ECTURES and PRIVATE LESSONS in History and English 
Literature, Sg and Logic, by a GRADUATE, in First Class ‘Honours. Highest 
references.— Address, V. F., A. Southey’s, 146 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Erris COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS. — Four of £60 per 


of Candidates, Eleven to Fifteen. Competition in July.—Apply for par- 
tlealars to the the Fettes College. Edinburgh. 


Reeds SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(£40 and £204 meer). to be competed for July 2. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
terred, in in Classico or Mathematics,—Apply, Rev. the 


xamined at Roussall or Uxfurd, as pre’ 
Hossall School, Fleetwood. 


CLETON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCTENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more open = Competition 
at Midsummer 1878, value from £25 to £50 a year, w! increased from a special fund 
to £0 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—F' particulars from the Py es 
or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 


of £24, giving Free Tuition, will be eet for competition, on Thursday, | 
‘particulars apply to the Rev. 


ins 18. “further HEAD-MastT: 
Highgate, N 


2, School House, 


Kee ATION in GERMANY.—The INTERNATIONAL 


COLLEGE, Godesberg, near Bonn, on the Rhine. Founded 185%. Principal— 
F. TERBERGER. (Successor to Dr. Baskerville). A first-class Education, with ao 
an Terms, 70 and 80 Guineas. F. TERRERGER will be in London 
27th of May to the 10th of J — Natty yt 29 Westbourne Park Terrace, Harrow Road, W. 


[DIAN (and FIRST CLASS) HOME CIVIL SERVICE— 


THREE GRADUATES of CAMBRIDGE, in Honours, aided eir-quaittnd 
Lecturers, prepare PUPILS, Resident or Ron-Resident, for these E jh a Address, 
Rev. F. E. Ramsay, 12 Bonchurch Road, North Kensington, W. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—The followin were were te successful 


Candidates at the recent open competition for the Ci India. 


No. in order of Merit “oa Marks. 

1 *Holt, James Richard..... 1.930 

5 Bright, William Robert . 1,850 
3 *Inglis. 1,837 
4 *Thoruton. Leslie Meivilie 13816 
5 *K . Thomas John 1,697 
6 *Melitus, Paul Gregory 1,640 
7 Denman, John 1599 
8* Moriarty. Arthu: Stephen 1,596 
9 *Phillips, Angelo 1,594 
10 Gleeson, Edward J. coos - 1,564 
11 Moberly, Henry 1462 
* 


13 *Wedderburn, Francis Edward Keir 


pal, FOE ls of WREN, 3 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, 


SEDBERGH, Yorkshire. i to completion of Head- 


Master’ a new house (built with every con e for forty BOYS, at f £10,000), 
there will be Vacancies after the 8 Li 


to the Rev. T.G. HUTT (who succeeds to the Head Master's present house), or to the 


M 


(TUITION. —A CLERGYMAN educates TWO 


PUPILS — prepares for Examinations. Careful supervision. 
Address, R. T., care of Mr. Hallett. Bladud Library, 


YOUNG 


Terms, £80 a year.— 


By HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—WANTED, next 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Siew, £120. Candidates hold a 
University (of higher grade than Senior ha’ ence 


Class 


A 


an experi 
ass Some knowledge of Natural Science but not essential._A: 
of testumonials, Miss Woops, High School for Girls, Clifton, Bristol. 


GERMAN YOUNG LADY wishes to meet with a Family 


7BROKE GROVE ESTATE, Wandsworth Common, 


This delightful Estate faces Nightingale Lane agit the best part of Wi: wen 
Common, commands charming views. adjoins Wandsworth Common Station (L. B.& 8. C. 


is fifteen walk from Clapham Junction, directly and easily accessible from all 
London, nm half-an-hour’s drive from Charing Cross, t E 
‘Wimbledon, ro +, surrounded by the Commons and fa parts of South- West don, and 


— to Churches of all denommations, good Schools, Physicians, &e. The salubrity ag 
enced the number of institutions in the neighbourh: The Estate i 

carefully laid out, and the drainage completed under the superintendence of the Board of 
Works. FIRST-CLASS DETACI[ED RESIDENCES, in the favourite style of the day, 
designed and carried out by a well-known London Architect, have been built, comprising 
Eighteen to Twenty-two ms, with i planned Domestic Offices. and — 
arrangements, Baths, Heating Apparatus, &c he Gardens are half-an- 

aid out, and some charmingly timbered. The HOU Sms. or PLOTS for BUILD G, will 
be LET, at moderate rents, or by preference long sold, subject ve 7s Rents.. 

For particulars, apply to Mr. Hatcu, Bolingbroke Grove Estate Office, Wandsworth: 
Common. 


HH YDROP: ATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD L ANE,M.A., M.D. —. 7A health resort for Invalids 
and others. Tur Baths on the p rivate bh iPark. P 
on 


' | ‘YOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL. 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIV. ER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY enabling Tourists. 
to visit, ata very moderate cost, ihe various places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply to J. M. LLOYD, Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate street, London. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


planade. Near the West Pier. tral and quiet. Long established. SuitesoS 
Rooms. SpaciousCotfee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Servicein the Hotel. 
O. RICKARDS, 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER, or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, Ilfraeombe, North Devon. 


NORFOLK HOTEL, 
This old-established County Family Hotel, 

entirely rebuilt in 1866,and more recently enl .is replete with every comfort. and in the 

best situation in Brighton, between the West Pier and the extensive Lawn Promenade. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's + Reading, Billiards, and Smoking Rooms. Table 

d’ Hote, separate tables, at 6.30. EORGE D. LEGGE, Manager. 


OL ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 
to 


SELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.— Messrs. 
BROWN! ING. Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Street, near the Circus (late of Ebury 
Street). “The original and only genuine d 1u0 years. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


E DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 

Majes London, Manufacturers of W ATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, xe.,to Her 

enn Makersof the Great ioctinster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 
wich. 


dard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich 
Catalogues on application. 


39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
TABLE CUTLERY. Dessert Knives. | 

The Blades are all of the meine 8. 6. d. per Pairs. d. 
vory Handles “. 6. 
” Bb. uM. ” 69 
” 2. Bb. 69 
” 20. 76 
” 2. ” 76 
4 ” 33. “4. ” 96 
4 ” 3%. 106 
+ ditto Afriean .. pad 2. 35. o 13°6 
4 ditto Silver Ferules .. a. 35. MB. 

4 ditto Silvered 3. om 
Ditto Electro Silvered Handles .... 3 ~. 76 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER. by Appointment to. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogu: 
and It contains upwards of 850 of his Stock, with 
Plans of | the Thirty large Show Room: ‘ee: W.,; 1,14, 2, 3, 
and 4 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Yard. Manufactorics : 
84 Newman Street, ‘ewman Mews, London, W. 
& O'R, 


Wittianm 8. 


39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HEAL & son's 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.—Catalogue post free 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. no time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 


th Terms. 249,and 250 TottenhamCourt Road, 
19, 20, and 21 21 Cross Street, W. Cc. Established 1862 


‘HE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 
for holding a Book or Lamp, Meals. &c., in any position Easy 
r, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fati 7 dpe nd i of i stooping le read- 
writing. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for A most 
useful gift. Prices from 2is. Drawings post 


A. CARTER, 64 New notin t Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


Oa PATENT STEEL _NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self- Calling, Fire 4 Thief Proof. can Window or other 


of and with, she She would pursue Studies and C 
rench with two or three Ladies, No salary required, but the best 
Address, Palate, § Sydenham. 


G. H., Library, Crystal 


A MARRIED PILYSICTAN, living in a picturesque village in 
South Wilts, near a Cathedral City, offers a comfortable superior Home to a IENT 

requiring supervision. riage exercise, and every home comfort. Hig! ces 

(exchangeable),—Address, Dr. F.. X., care of W. H. h & Son, Highest. re 


\ V ELLINGT\ IN COLLEGE.— EDUCATIONAL ADVAN- 
'S.—To be SOLD or LET. fi T 

Colleze Estate, one of the few which give the sight of sending Baye to the Colless ee Dee 

Scholars. It has a tes-peail Stable Coach-house, and a good den, well stocked with 

full- bearing "aoe Deeg oe 4 and cards to view, apply to Messrs. WEEKS & WATTS, 


A A’, unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 
near Town.— (with or the be SOLD. 


y 
‘ate Hotel and a Retreat, or as a College, F ireteciags spas an attr 

Institution. ¥o: cards to and further to WILKINSON & Son, 
Estate Agents and Upholateress, 8 0: id Bond Street, 7 We 


to an 
ree._CLARK & CO., Sole Potentecs Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
and D Dublin. 


PEARS 


TRANSPARENT 


Pure, Fragrant, and — 
Used’ by the Royal Family 
Best for Nursery, Shaving. 


TRANSPARENT 


ee nded in the “ Journal of 
Medicine,” by the 
Mr. Erasmus WILSON, F.R.S. 


TRANSPARENT 
Fo atemiy Skin and Good Complexion. 


Of Chemists and Perfi 
Ww holesale and Retai lo 


A. & F. PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobsceo is now 


we in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label bei 


SOAP. 


PEARS SOAP. 


PEARS P. 


ut 
hat used for the 2 oz. Packets. Also i ee 
the Name and Trade Mark of 


a reduced 
in Cigarettes, in yd of 10 each, bearing 
y. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. : 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
ORTHERN FIRE ond LI LIFE | ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE IN  MOORGATE STREET. 


Aceumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) £3,092,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache. Gout, and Indigestion. 


DNNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


CURES by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS of 


Coughs, Cons tion, Asth Bronchitis, &c._Mr. THRESH, High 
Druggists at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
23 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Total Funds invested ......... £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions ....... £2,200,000 


Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
annum, 
4 “yor Forms of Proposal and Information. apply to the SECRETARY. 


JMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established OLD BROAD STREET,E.C. ; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £780,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PH@NIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLIsHED 1782. 
Insurances etfected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HAN D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
____ Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


FLEAS IN DOGS. 


A L DIR E’S T A BL BT 


(the Prize Medal Soap) instantly destroys Inseets, cleanses the Skin, and improves 
the Coat. Price 1s.—Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition. now ready, postage free. This 
Edition contains al! the leading Books of geveral interest la:ely added to the Library. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


—A New Edition of MUDIE'S CATALOGUE of Surplus 


Life of Charlies Kingsley, London in Jacobite Ti imes, 
Pius IX., by T. A. Trollupe; Miss Misanthrope. by Justin te ‘arthy; aye Open Verdict, and an 
unusualiy large Selection of other Popular Works in History. Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel — Adventure. and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the 

d deher other large purchasers of 


an of Public 
modern Books, 


and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
1839.) 
Profite divided every Five Years. 
= ranted Lift Assurance, on Life Interests, Reversions, and other 


Appro 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


PaAkis EXHIBITION.—Special arrangements for Visitors to 
Exhibition have been made by the at hake ASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COM PANY, , for providing against Accidents by Railway or Steamboat during the Journey to 


A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1,000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury 
during the Double Journey. 
Policies against 9 of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelv 
Months, on moderate te: 
Apply at the Booking Of Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Heap Orrice: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


--£129.616 
983,114 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — NOTICE. —All the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER (one Minute’ 's Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


, | ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, we 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ding to ) the sw supply 

the best New ks, English, French. and ae ee Pr 
with J re of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

A Ciearance Carmlanee of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had ap ication 

ON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 

307 Regent “Gaeet, near the Polytechnic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
te. Je +75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33Southampton Street, Strand, 


Now ready, royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. 


BURKES PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE 

Guiitin ok 1878 contains a the Families of Privy Conacillors, Knights of various 

Orders, and Knights Saciaters. and important information as to Precedence. In this Edition 

the Club Addresses have ARRISON & SONS, 39Pall Mall, London, S.W., Book- 
sellers to the Queen and H. Rl H. the Prince of Wales. 


BRANCHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombes. iam. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and pe hes Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and burehase: ses effected in British and Foreign ae in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money. = British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


pare EXHIBITION. — Messrs, FELTOE & SONS are 


inted Purveyors of the “SPECIALITE” SHERRY_to the 
ment Department. —Albemarle Street, W. ; 8 Union Court, and_80 Bishopsgate S 
110 King Street, Manchester ; and 67 King’s Read, Brighton. Established eeedaoes aaa 


‘INAHAN’S L L WHIESEK 


= Cream of wf Irish W meee Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
the rofession r. HASSALL says: 
“The Whisky is soft, mellow and an. well matured, and ae very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


= PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Jurors’ Award: 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
Old Trish be of the prince Wine and Spirit 

Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by 
(THE CORK ODISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY SON, Bole Proprietorsof the celebrated Receipts. and 
Manateotarareat the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favourably dist 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them i is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._9z Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 14 [rinity Street, London.S.E. 


ARY. EY’S SAUCE.—Caution. — The Admirers of this 
lebrated Sauce are ested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Labe so many years, signed * er ery Lazenby.” 


IN PE OF SPURIOUS hati OF 


EA & ERRIWNS SAUCE, 

which are calculated to pn. she Public, LEA & ~ A, have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Signature, ** LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on e 
Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE TUcE, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. tail, by Dealersin Saucesthroughout the World. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


RFR Y’S CA ACAS COCOA. 


“4 most delici blearticle.""—St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and A ir.Edited by Dr. Hassa.L. 
TesTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”"—See Analyses, sent 


free on application. 
bee 23 RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 


—o RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Spri Corks branded 1 
prings. rks bran "R. Ellis & Son, 


ELLIS RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, North Wal: London Ww. 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square am a 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners cf H.M. Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vors. I. to IV. royal 8vo. half-bound, price 10s. each, 


EGISTRUM PALATINUM DUNELMENSE, the — 
of RICHARD DE KELLAWE, Lord Palatinate and Bishop of Durham, 
1311-1316, Edited by Sir T. D. Harpy, D.C.L. Deputy Keeper of the Public 


Records. 
*,* Bishop KELLAWE'S contains the proceedings of his prelacy, both lay 
and ecclesiastical, and is the earliest Register of the Palatinate of Durham. 
London, Lonemans & Co, and Triipner & Co. Oxford, PARKER & Co, 
Cambridge, Macmittan & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin, A. THoM. 


Just issued, 8vo. 56 pp. coloured wrapper, Is. 
BULLIES and COWARDS. 


London : REEVEs & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 
‘ow ready, ts.; by post, Is. 2d. 


(CRIMINAL PROCEDURE | in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
By the Hon. AnTuuR D. E.onror, Barrister-at-Law (of the Northern Circuit). 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL IN ONE VOLUME. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 53. 
post HIEMS VER: a Novel. By Apa Monracue. 
HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
By appointment to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, revised and enlarged, Is. 


‘THOUGHTS on THEISM; with Suggestions ieenete a Public 
Religious Service in Harmony with Modern Science and Philoso 
“An ably written pamphlet lately ~ yublished by Messrs. It is 
in tone, diser catholic in spirit........lt discusses a ques- 
of interest and A hearty, religious service, oue in 
y with modern thought and science, is a great want Seiahement chaps 
inquirer. 
able endl eungestive treatice Rave and endeavoured to 
London: & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Will be ready in a few days, and may now be ordered from all Booksellers, 1s. 


OLAND GILDEROY’S NOTES on the PICTURES of the 


YEAR. The Academy, Grosvenor and Exhibitions, Works by 
in Winchester Cathedral, Stephens in St. Paul’ G. Rossetti, W. B. Seott, Ford, Madox 
Brown, Mi Shields, and others, are noted in AS ‘a pamphiet. 

Heywoop, 18 Paternoster Square, London 
: Ml and 143 Deanagate. And ail Bookseilers. 
crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Ter PICTU RE AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK and DIC- 
1s of PAINTERS ; a Guide for Visitors to Picture Galleries and for Art 
udents. By PHILIPPE Daryt, B.A. 
the authorship, qua ue ofa 
Has the merit of being at at once useful 
Crosspy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’-Hall Court, London, E.C. 


boards, l0s. 6d. 


published, imperial 4te. 
(THE ADVENTURES of MISS BROWN, MISS JONES, 


and MISS ROBINSON ; being the Saw and at Biarritz and. 
in the Pyrenees. By Miss Brown. wings reproduced in exact Facsimile, 
and printed on surfaced drawing paper. 


“Such a book as ams is all pure amusement. including even @ good deal whieh, tothe travel- 
lers who 3 this must have involved a certain mixture of annoyance. 
the are exceedingly picturesque, much fuller of tempting 


great ility,and as dogs, or * Patou. ishardly possi speak we 

of the knowledge of canine character which Miss Brown ys."'"—Spectater, May bs, 1s. 1573. 
Bickers & Sox, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE: 
FACTS OF INDIAN PROGRESS. By Professor Monter Witurams. Part II. 
A FRESH ATTEMPT TO RECONCILE DETERMINISM WITH MORAL 
FREEDOM. By JANET. 
SCOTTISH INFLUENCE UPON ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
the Rev. Canon VavuGuaN, Leicester. 


MR. FROUDE’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. By Epwanrp A. 
FPrREgMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Part III. 


ARE THE WORKING CLASSES IMPROVIDENT? By Greorce Howett. 


CARDINAL MANNING'S TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. By 
Professor FRIEDRICH. Part II. 

STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE. By Emiry PFeirrer. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the Question, considered in a 
Series of Papers on Canon Farrar’s New Book, by A. J. B. BEKEsFoKD Hope, 
M.P., A LAYMAN, Rev. Professor Mayor. 

ETERNAL HOPE: a Reply to many Critics. By the Rev. Canon FARRAR. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By ANGELO DE 
GUBERNATIS, 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA, By T. &., St. 
Petersburg. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


By 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 4 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
TA8T and the 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
ge te. is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


uctions BY all the most im examples of Art at the forthcoming 
hibi Paris; and phe A to the detailed criticisms of different | 


sections, 
M VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


HE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


L/A8T. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 


L4 ART: a Wi eekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
ubscription and ful (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

NEw DRESDEN THEATRE.—See THE BUILDER of 
this Week for Internal and External Views, also Fico Kies ond © and Wounding on the 
form—How to Illustrate a Building—Architecture and the Oak and Chestnut— 

nen ok Art in Paris Exhibition—St. Albans—Museums of Architecture—Water- 


works—The Use of Sewage by Farmers, &c. 4d.; by post, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Next week will be published, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: 


A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the “Alert” during 
the Arctic Expedition of 1875—6. 


By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 4 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL 


WARD & CO.’”S JUNE LIST. 
BELL SERIES OF NEW NOVELS. Illustrated. Permanent Price, Two 
ghulitngs exch, Com; undertaken in to the “ Library of Half- 


re will be sel thy character and good tone 
SUMMER SNOW, by Saran Tyrer, Illustrated by Frank 
Second Volume of this Series, price 2s. complete. At all Booksellers’ 
To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes. 
THE ILLUSTRATED oon, in (Complete) Volumes, clear 


THE BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR and A LEGEND of 
MONTROSE with 2 ateetie, will be ready June 
This edition is essentially one for the iibrary. "Daily News. 
In Seay Parts, Is., Part III. ready June 1. 


OUR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Associations; with 


Py of ant Land,” and other well- 
pooh” et tain Chromograph Views of Stirling Castle, Loch 
ee WARD & Co., London and Belfast. 


mare cloth, sewed, 64. ; by post, 7d. 
"THE TELEPHONE and PHONOGRAPH: a Popular Account, 


London: WILLIAM Tee & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
ust published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 6vo. 3s. 6d. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
ty By M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 


A 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


PROTOPLASM. By Lrowzr 8, Bratz. Third Edition, Plates, 
price 10s. 6d. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
LIE THEORIES end THOUGHT. By 


ms & A. CHURCHILL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and UACKERY. 
* DeTzcTor,” reprinted from the “ M. 
work well. the Dubie to purchase, then Reve- 


Tendon: & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON ; with some Passages from HER DIARY. By E. HENEAGE 
DERING. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

Among other persons mentioned in this Work are Lords Lansdowne, 
Brougham, Macaulay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, 
Hallam, Kogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, War- 
burton, Harness, Chantry, Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. Newman, 
Madame de Sta#l, Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, 
the Misses Berry, Mrs. Norton, &c. 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


JoHN MARTIN, and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of “ JOHN HALIF AX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


“ Mre. Craik has related a beautiful and pathetic = y—a story of faith and courage and 
untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might, under other circumstances, 
have won a place in literature. The story is one worth pote thal "Pall Mali Gazette. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor C. D. Yoncr, Cheap Edition, 1 vol. with Portrait, 5s, 


| 
| THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GABRIEL. By M. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” “‘ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“* Brother Gabriel ’ will be one of the most popular novels of the season. 


It is replete with 
the deepest interest. plet 


aracters are life-like.” —Court Journal. 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicxeg, 


Author of “ Onwards, but Whither?” &c. 3 vols. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Jouy 


Kent SpenDER, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A story worked out in the choicest language, abounding in tectaants and in which the 
characters are drawn with striking individuality.” —Court Juurna 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep 


W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ An exceptionally delightful novel. Both reader and reviewer may well rejoice over so 
vivid and truthful a life picture."”—Lcaminer. 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Mignon,” “ Dolores.” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This powerful novel, like all that have proceeded from Mrs. Forrester’s pen, is well written; 
the interest never flags, and the plot is cleverly worked out.” — Morning lost. 

“ An engrossing story—well written and worth reading. All the characters are Pana con- 
ceived and natural ; the situations are dramatic, and the emotions life-like."—Axam 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MOoLEsworTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 
“ We have read * Hathercourt Rectory’ with nota little pleasure.”—Saturday Review. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALexanpER 


Fraser, Author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and varied interest.”—Morning Post. 


MR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, with Portrait etched by P. Rajon, after G. F. Watts, R.A., 16s 


GEORGE MOORE, 


MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE, 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH HUMOUR, 
Picture cover, 1s. 


JONES'S JOURNEY to PARIS. 


quaint Illustrations. ‘ Jones’s Journey to Paris” is a book that all will take 
adelight in. Paris as it is is seen under many different aspects, also the 
journey to and fro, as well as the holiday in Paris. The book will also afford 
to all those journeying there in 1878 information of practical use as well as 
amusenient. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


With 40 


. PFEIFFER’S NEW POEM. 
MADONNA DONYA. Published in the “Contemporary Review” 
of February last. 
(STRAHAN & Co., Limited.) 
“ Let no one on to read this beautiful and characteristic poem. wh'ch we copy from ‘ Little's 
Living Age.’ | It certainly entitles its author, Emily Pfeiffer, to a place in the very first rank of 
living poets.” — Woman's Journal, 


y the same Author. 
POEMS, the “Spectator” Sonnets. 
tion, revised and enlarged, of 
GERARD'S MONUMENT and other Poems, 
'n preparation, ull Edition, revised, of 
GLAN-ALARCH : his Silence and Song. 
“ If any one doubt that we have among ¢ 
will settle the question. She aims hi 
rs. Pfeiffer has a dir chance of one with th the 


“ Mrs. Pfeiffer’s verse pleases rim that scarcely care to quench their thirst wi 
pester of the Times. 


Yow ready. 


the successive works of Mrs. 
not miss her mark." Whitehall. 


Review. 
anything 


an would have been proud.” 
Mrs. Piei has the true spirit of as Saturday Review. 
“ Mrs. Pfeiffer’s poem (Glan-alarch) makes a real addition to our possessions.” —Academ 
“ It is long since we have read with such intense pleasure." — Liverpool Albioa, 

“ Mrs. Pfeiffer is a true poet, with an intense yet delicate perception of the on ea 


© Mrs. Pfeiffer has once more justified the claim of Wales to be a land of poets and } pact. 
i C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. 
a6 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 


JUNIA: a Novel. By the Author of “ Estelle | 


Russell,” “ The Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
(Just published, 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS.—The New Novel of the Series, 


SAUL WEIR, will be published in 12 Monthly 


Parts, each Is. With Illustrations by F. Barnard. Part I, on June l. 


POEMS and TRANSCRIPTS. By Evcexe 


Lee HAMILTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE OPERATIONS of WAR, Explained 


and Illustrated. By Major-General E. B. Hamuey, C.B., late Commandant | 
Staff College. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout, Small 4to. illustrated 
with numerous Maps and Plans, 30s. [This day. | 


“ lish work has yet at all matched General Hamley’s ‘ Art of W: 


ROUND ABOUT the CARPATHIANS. By 


ANDREW F. CrossE. 1 vol. 8vo. with Map of the Author’s Koute, 12s, 6d. 


GOETHE. By A. Haywarp, Q.C. Being the. 


Fifth Volume of “ —— Classics for English Readers.” Edited by Mrs. | 
OurpHAnt. Fep. 2s. 6d. 


NEW SERIES. 
TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” Part II. 
No. Il. contains : 
SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL. By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY. | 


A NIGHT WITH THE VOLUNTEERS OF STRATHKINAHAN, By Laurence 
W. M. LockHart. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S BABY. 
THE SECRET CHAMBER. By Mrs. O1IPHANT, 


| 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN with the CONNAUGHT 
RANGERS. By Lieut.-Colonel Nat late 88th (Connaught Rangers). 

1 vol. demy Svo. with Map, scarlet cloth, (Just out. 
This is a book which will be read with a interest at the yement time. It contains 
8 personal narrative of events from the embarkation of the 88th Connaught Rangers, in 
ril, 1854, to their return to England in July, 1856. including the Battles of Alma and 
Inkermann., the miseries of the winter 1854-85, and relating the stirring events during 
eleven months in the t before Si 


OCEAN and her RULERS: a Narrative of the Nations which 


have from the Earliest Ages held Dominion over the Sea; comprising a brief History 
of ig pent from the Remotest Feriode up to = Present Time. By ALFRED ELWES. 
New. En ley ake and <= tion, crown 8vo. with 16 Illustrations by 
Walter W. (Just out. 


QHUMS: a Story for the Youngsters of Schoolboy Life and 
Fig By HARLRion SEVERNE, “ Little Bury Gwynne.” Crown 
vo. Illustrated by Harry Furniss, cloth, 5s. lt edges, 5s. [Just out. 


ANIMALS and their SOCIAL POWERS. By Mary Turner- 
ANDREWES. mae upon Authentic Incidents. Super-royal 16mo. with 4 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, (Just out. 

The thse book is to present an amusing of the communica- 
tion we may suppose passes between animals. The animal sagacity are 
derived from varlous original and other sources. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JOHN DEANE of NOTTINGHAM; his Adventures and 
Exploits: a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. Crown &vo. 
cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. (Vert week. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


PETER the WHALER: his Early Life and Adventures in the 
Regions. Small crown 8vo. with Illustrations by E. Duncan, » 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


TRUE BLUE; or, the Life and Adventures ofa a British Seaman 
of the Old School. By W.H.@. Kixcerox. Imperial 1émo Illustrations by John 
bert, cloth, 6s. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


SIXTY-ONE PICTURES BY THE FAMOUS FRENCH ARTIST, BERTALL. 
GREAT and SMALL. Translated from the French of Made- | 


8. By HaRegietr PooLs. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. | 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
“BONNIE LESLEY.” By Mrs. A. H. Marrry, Author of 


“ Cast Adrift.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Miss Paterson, cloth, 5s. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar'?"—JOHN BULL. 
On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXI., for JUNE 1878. 


CONTENTS : 

1, THE FIRST VIOLIN. Book IV. Chapters 2—4, 

2. LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 

3. PRIMROSE. 

4. MERCURY’'S MESSAGE. 

5. MINISTERS AND MAXIMS. VIII. HALIFAX—“ In Medio Tutissimus 
Ibis.” By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 

6. HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON. 

7. OUR OLD ACTORS—RICHARD BURBAGE. 

8. THE WOOING OF AT-CHI-CHU ; or, Look before you Leap. 

9. JET; Her Face or her Fortune. LA Mrs. of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. Chapters 19—2z. Con 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each, 


Immediately, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 
By CLAUDE R. CONDER, RE. 
With Thirty Original Drawings made by the Author. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MISS FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 
SEAFORTH. A Second Edition will be 


ready at all Libraries on Monday next, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


| MR. ROBERT BLACK’S NOVEL, 


LOVE or LUCRE ? is now ready at all 


Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ANNIE EDWARDES’S 


JET : Her Face or Her Fortune? (Author 


of “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion.”) Crown 8vo. 


THE HON. MRS. FETHERSTONHAUGH’S 


KINGSDENE. (Author of “ Kilcorran.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS JULIA KAVANAGH’S 


FORGET -ME-NOTS. 
“ Nathalie.”) 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
TIMES, 


In these ‘ Forget-me-nots’ we have a happy mingling of the real, ideal, und 
romantic ; and they read so brightly as to make us regret the more that they are the 
last we shall ever have from their author. 


(Author of 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL have now ready, in 
3 vols., at all Libraries, an entirely New and Original Work, by a 
Writer who has long been recognised as an able Contributor to 
Periodical Literature. The New Novel is entitled 


SOPHIE CREWE. 


The Publishers claim for this Novel the distinction 
that it is strongly dramatic in interest, purely domestic in character, 
and affords the reader a rapid succession of incidents, all deeply 
absorbing, and all tending to the development of the story. 


LONDON: J. & R, MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, SHOE LANE, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo. pp. 106, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


A NOTE ON MR. GLADSTONE’S 
“THE PEACE TO COME.” 


By SCOTUS. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


THE CIVILIZATION of the PERIOD of 


the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacop BurcxmargptT. Authorised 
Translation by S. G. C. MmppLEmoreE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


AN OUTLINE of ENGLISH SPEECH- 


CRAFT. By the Rev. Witt1am Baxnes, Author of “Poems in the Dorset 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ON the THEORY of LOGIC: an Essay. By 


Carvetu READ. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877 
By Epwarp Downpex, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Shakespere: his Mind and Art.” 
~“ Written with extreme care........ We return thanks to Professor Dowden for certainly the 
most thoughtful book of literary we have tor a long time.” —Academy. 
~ One of the most recent contributions to criticism. 
He is master of a rich, graceful, and le, of his themes in this volume 
Will possess the charm of novelty to most of of his seaders.” "Scotsman. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 38s. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW;; or, 


Rules regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. New Edition, 
revised, with Cases, by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 
“General Halleck's iy i as that ofa practical soldier and statesman 
maintained in use, both students and men of by the 
or theoretical lawyers." — Academy. 


ought always to be 
side of the writings of amateur 


Large post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL 


ECONOMY : being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the University 
of Oxford. By Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford. 


Demy Svo. cloth, 18s, 


THE ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION : 


Omitted Chapter in Political Economy, with special reference to the Ques- 

tions of Commercial Crises and the Policy of Trades Unions; and with 
Reviews of the Theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Fawcett, &c. 
By Rosert Scorr Morrar. 

“Every page bears the impress of careful study, 


and of a wide and far from superficial 
acquaintance with the Literature of the subject. T 


style is plain and good." —Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


CCENA DOMINI: an Essay on the Lord’s 


Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Su uent History. 
By the Rev. Joun Macyaveurt, Author of * On Inspiration,” 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


Saviour of all Men? By the Rev, SamvEt Cox. 


“ We are bound the richness of resources. and the felicity 


of ——-, } illustration w! mark these pages, as y do Mr. Cox's writings 
gene 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. 
Edited by ELLIcE Hopkins. With an Introduction by Sir W. W. GuLt, Bart., 
and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 

“ The book is full of interest and by no means void of instruction....... We have the clearest 


conviction that he was a good man, an exceptionally illustriously se —Spectator, 
“ Miss Hopkins has executed a4 a difficult task with great tact. She shows a hearty apprecia- 
tion ot her subject, and work is well done.” —Paill Mali Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. By Austin 


Dorson, Author of ** Vignettes in Rhyme,” &c. 
“* His verses do exactly what they aim at doing, and many of them can hardly be excelled 
for gaiety, music, mastery of rhyme, and happy balance of sense and sen EM recat 
‘a azette. 
“ Nothing can be more agreeable than Mr. Dobson's neat and flowing — 
Saturday Review. 
Square 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BALLADS. By the Lady Mippretoy, Author 


of “On the North Wind—Thistledown.” 


A HANDFUL 


A. Mary F. Roprysox. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


of HUNEYSUCKLE. By 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. By Roserr Louis 


STeveNsowN. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 


CASTLE BLAIR : a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Frora L. 
“ Trish fun and childish spirits supply the life and amusement which pat a lacking....... 


‘To any one who is content with re it a fresh and lesome recreation, 
be ill an of mountain air.” Guardian. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s, 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: a Story. By 


AGnNes PavuL, Author of “ Dorothy,” &c. 


ry elever tale ; it is bright. sparkling, veracious ; it is almost wholly dramatic in con- 
which is the highest praise that can be given to any novel.” —Guurdian. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 
Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 
man of business and the tired student take up and find 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Atszrr 


D. Vaspam, Author of “ An Every-day Heroine,” &c. 2 vols. large post >. 


VOL. I. 
THE PREFACE.—A MISGUIDED PARENT. 
LOVE’S IMPENITENCE'—Tue Story oF HRLOTs® AND ABAILARD RETOLD. 
AN UNREQUITED LOVE.—Perranrca axpd LAURA. 
. THE LOVE THAT LIVETH.—Dayte ANv Beatrice, 
HANS MEMLING'S LOVE STORY. 


LOVED BENEATH 
6. THE MEDAL REVERSED.—CLEMENT Manor. 


VOL, IL. 
1. COMEDY—LOVE ; Lore DE VEGA.—MOLIzRE. 
2. A BACHELOR FROM CONVICTION.—Swirr. 
3. PLATO OR PRIAPUS ?_Rovsseav. 
4. A MODERN THESEUS.—Miraneav. 
5. THE EPILOGUE.—THE AvuTHOR'S VISION. 


Walpole, Earl of Chatham, George Grenville, Lord North, Edmund Burke, 


Pitt, &c. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENG- 


LISH PARTIES. By H. Davenport of Women of Fashion and 
Representative Women in Letters and Society,’ 2 vols. (Just ready. 


Ghosts of the London sidaiahe. Saturday Night at the Cat, The London Rough, A ed 
Industry, The Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with Thieves, 


WONDERFUL LONDON ; its take and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 
(Now ready. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, I.ady Morgan, Miss Berry, Duchess of Heriborgush, Harriet 


Martineau, Charlotte Bronté, Countess of Blessington, Mrs. 
Madame d'Arbi: jay, &c. 


WOMEN of FASHION, and Representative 


Women in Letters and Society. By H. Reveeene ADAMS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


“ These volumes will eS — agreeable reading and a considerable amount of informa- 
tion.” —Bell’s Weekly Messen: 


PERAK and the MALAYS (“Sarong” 


“ Kris"). By Major Frep. MoNatre (late Royal Artillery), Colonial Engineer 
Ne Straits Settlements. 1 vol. S8vo. with n 
2) 


and 


and 
umerous Illustrations and 
(Yow ready. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE = THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Now ready, 


THE PATHS of HONOUR and of SHAME. 


With Preface. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 


P meceonty of “Our Boys,” “ Married in Haste,” “ Cyril's Success,” “A Fool and his 
ney 


Varied and amusing Original Contributions, in verse and prose, by the most popular 
day. 
6, and 7 are now ready, and can be ordered through any Bookseller's or 

Railway Sail’ ¥ ‘the United Kingdom. 

The WORLD says: “ We welcome with _— » warmth the new periodical, ‘ Mirth,’ con- 
ducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. H. J.B: 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ Fun, Sano rand spontaneous, rattles over every page.” 

EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By Wutam 


Harrison Arnswortu, Author of “ The Tower of Lon. ~,” “Old St. Paul's,” 
* Rookwood,” «c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Frorence Marryar, 


Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ A Harvest of Wild Oats,” &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


Gennes MANVILLE FESS, Author of “ That Little Frenchman,” “ Ship Ahoy,” &c. 


INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK 


BSE a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By James ROUTLEDGE. 3 vols. 


CARRAFIN. By the Author of “ Marley 


Castle,” &c. 2 vols. 


A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 


“ Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell.” 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: 


from Memory. By THORNBOROUGH BELL. 3 vols. 


LITTLEDALE: a New Novel. 


3 vols. 


SO YOUNG, MY LORD, AND TRUE 


By CHARLES QUENTIN. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


a Sketch 


By Szsanvus. 
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NEW MAPS. 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


BRITISH ISLES.—STANFORD’S STEREO- 


GRAPHICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. Constructed to show 
the Correct Relation of the Physical Features. Mounted on roller, 
varnished, 21s. 

* It looks like a model of our islands, showing in a remarkably striking and real 
manner, not only the relative situations of mountains and plains, but the exact 
configuration and relative heights of the former, the run of the valleys, the lie of 
the watersheds, and:the courses of the rivers. “All the other features of the islands 
are likewise shown, including the chief towns and the railways. The greatest care 
has evidently been taken to keep exactly true to nature, and in this respect the map 
is superior to anything we have before seen. Artistically and geographically the 
map is a masterpiece, and should be hung up in every school; it will compel 


children to learn geography.” —TZimes. 


Scale, 114 miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


BRITISH ISLES._GEOLOGICAL MAP of. 


the BRITISH ISLES. By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
Mounted on roller, varnished, 42s. 


FOURTH EDITION.—Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; 
size, 36 inches by 42. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—GEOLOGICAL 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and when 
mounted in case folds into a convenient pocket size, making an excel- 
lent Travelling Map. In sheet, 25s.; mounted on linen, in case, 30s. ; 
rollers, varnished, 32s, 


; Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 60 inches by 40. 
LONDON in 1658.—An EXACT DELINEA- 


TION of the CITYS of LONDON and WESTMINSTER and the 
SUBVRBS thereof, together with ye Burrough of SOVTHWARK, and 
all ye Thoroughfares, Highwaies, Streetes, Lanes, and Common Allies 
wth in ye same. Composed by a Scale and Ichnographically described 
by Ricnarp Newcovrr, of Somerton, in the Countie of Somersett, 
Engraved by W. Fairnorne, in 1658. (Facsimile by 
GrorGE JARMAN). 12 sheets in Portfolio, 10s. 6d.; on rollers, var- 
nished, 40s. ; Maple frame, £4 4s.; single sheets, each, 1s. 


Scale, 5 inches to a mile ; size, 102 inches by 76. 


LONDON in 1741-1745.—An EXACT 


SURVEY of the CITYS of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, ye 
Borough of SOUTHWARK, and the Country near Ten Miles round, 
begun in 1741 and ended in 1745. By Joun Rocque, Land Surveyor ; 
and Engrau’d by RicHarp Parr. (Photo-lithographic Facsimile.) 
16 sheets in portfolio, 21s.; mounted on rollers, varnished, £3 3s. ; 
single sheets, each 1s. 6d. 


Next week, New Edition.—Scale, 6 inches to the mile ; size, 
5 feet by 6. 


LONDON in 1878.—STANFORD’S MAP of 
MODERN LONDON and its SUBURBS, extending from Hampstead 
to the Crystal Palace, and from Hammersmith Bridge to Greenwich ; 
showing all the Railways and Stations, the Roads, Footpaths, &c. On 
pad ay uae 25s.; mounted on linen, in case, or on roller, var- 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile ; size, 65 inches by 76. 


LONDON—GEOLOGICAL MAP of 


LONDON. _Stanford’s Library Map of London, geologically coloured, 
by James B. Jorpan. The Geology compiled from the Maps and 
eae of the Geological Survey. 24 sheets in portfolio, £2 12s, 6d.; 
mounted on linen, in case, or on rollers, varnished, £4; on spring 
rollers, £6 6s. 


Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; size, 31 inches by 38. 


IRELAND.—GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRE- 
LAND. Founded on the Maps of the Geological Survey of Sir 
Richard Griffith and of Professor J. Bute Jukes. By Epwarp Hutt, 
M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Ireland. In 

25s. ; mounted on linen, in case, 30s. ; on rollers, varnished, 32s. 


Scale, about 50 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 17}. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO.—STANFORD’S 
MAP of SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE and ARMENIA, illustrating 
the TREATY of SAN STEFANO, the New Limits of Bulgaria, 
Servia, Roumania, Montenegro, &c., and the Acquisitions of Russia. 
Price 1s.; mounted, in case, 3s. 


Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


SEA of MARMARA, DARDANELLES, 


BOSPORUS, and CONSTANTINOPLE.—Sheet 3 of STANFORD’S 
LARGE-SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in EUROPE, includes 
the Country between Adrianople and Constantinople; the Lines from 
Buyukchekmejeh, Chatalja, and Derkos Lake; Silivri, Rodosto, Shar- 
koi, Bulair, and Gallipoli; also the Water-way from Besika Bay 
through the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmara, and the Bosporus to the 
Black Sea. Coloured sheet, 3s.; mounted, in case, 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


On May 29, No. CCXXIL., Is, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chapter 13. Captain 
Despard. Chapter 14. The Workroom. Chapter 15. Romance and Reality. 
LOMBARD VIGNETTES, 
DAISY MILLER: a Study. Part I. 
NOTES OF A RESIDENT IN PORTUGAL. 
CAPTAIN DOVER’S COTSWOLD GAMES. 
A FIERY WORLD. 
LOVE’S BLINDNESS. 
“FOR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration. Chapter 31. Why not Lottie? 
Gaapeer 22. Lottie Wins. Chapter 33. A Start in Life. Chapter 34. No. 13, 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by George du Maurier. 


— D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


LA SAISIAZ: the TWO POETS of CROISIC. 


By Rogert Brownina. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


MANY MOODS. A Volume of Verse. By 


Joun AnpINGTON SyMonDs, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “Studies of 
the Greek Poets,” &c. 8yvo. 9s, 


BERTHOLD ; and other Poems. By Mera 


ORRED. Fep. 8vo. 63. 


THE RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the 


Author of “ French Pictures in English Chalk,” “ The Member for 
This day, crown 8vo., 6s. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LijBKE. Translated by F. E. 
Bunnerr. New Edition, imperial 8vo. with 377 Illustrations, 42s. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Joun Marsnatt, 


F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late 
Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Ken- 
sington; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 
Original Drawings on Wood, by J. S. Cuthbert; Engraved by George 
Nichols & Co. Imperial 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL: a 


Chronicle of Langtoun. By Mary Patrick, Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's 


Lovers.” 3 vols. (This day. 
THE NABOB. By Davper. 
Translated by E, CLAVEQUIN. 3 (Nearly ready. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


CARITA. By Mrs. Oxinant, Author of 


“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. 


Biackmore, Anthor of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
with 8 lllustrations, 6s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. Vol. I. Henry VIII. a.p. 
1529-1537. By RicHarp Watson Dixon, Vicar of Hayton, Honorary Canon 


of Carlisle. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ Tt is seldom, indeed, that a book tains so much evid alike of independent thought 
and of conscientious labour.” —A theneum. 
“* We do not hesitate to say that it is the best history of the Reformation yet written from 
“ We shall have in it when completed a work of real historical value.” 


Quarterly Review. 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Novel at all the Libraries. 


JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author of 


“ Culmshire Folk.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ One of the pleasant surprises wherewithal reviewers are at intervals blessed. When we say 
that there is not a dull page in the book we have said enough to show that a writer of 
remarkable calibre has shown himself.”"— Vanity Fair. 

“It is, like its predecessor, something out of the common. There is a raciness about it which 
will e it acceptable to most readers and a pleasant change from the conventional none. 
ont. 
skill, 


Morais 

“ A study ofcertain ty, of thought and culture brought together with the deftest 
delicate satirical Sweetin pl acombination of thought and rapidity of touch, that are most 
“ye. There is not half enough of it." Scotsman. 

* The author has not lost ony of the incisiveness which marked the sketches of character in 
his former story. He is still lifelike and amusing.”—4 

“ The author to give abund dence of ht and culture and of keen 

ppreciati r . The of the book is its or humorous 
as the case may be."’"—Graphic. 

“The story is absolutely full of humour, and deals some terrible blows at ecclesiastical 
fancies and foibles. It is long since we have enjoyed a novel so much.” —Lii Albion. 

een hap tho fortune to come upon so well written novel. Bright, 

umorous.”— Academy. 
Phe charm of a most readable book.” —Public Opinion. 

“We have lately spoken of novels—hereis one which far to reach our ideal ; lively 
dialogue, clever telling hits, keen piquant portraiture, far-reaching insight, which enable us 

ery brilliant indeed. aptness of the dial 8 ext d y- ach person has 
one of his own, subtly differentiated, and quite exeeliently sustained throughout. Read 
wo is a clever , overflowing with anima’ ri nature. It 
felicitous raillery and allusion, and is at times truly "Contemporary Review. = 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, revised and enlarged. 


(THE PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS 


Considered in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and 
Private Gardens. By W. Ropinson, F.L.S. 8vo. with upwards of 350 
Illustrations, 25s. 


“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting and instructive 
than this.” — Times. 


“ A clearly and cleverly written work, thoroughly illustrated.” 
Saturday Review. 
“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it treats, Paris has never 
before been so laid open, not merely to visitors, but to 
Parisians,"—Atheneum, 


LIFE of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. By 


the Rev. Jamzs Browy, D.D., Author of “ The Life of a Scottish Pro- 
bationer.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. [This dav. 


TENTH THOUSAND, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


(ANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


f | ‘HE PROBLEM of the HOMERIC POEMS. 
By W. D. Geppxs, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. 
8v0, 14a, [Just ready. 


CHBAPER EDITION, FOURTH THOUSAND. 


REEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 


By hae Biack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


QREGON. By Wattis Nass. Crown 8vo. 


with numerous Illustrations and Map. [Next week. 


CHINA: a Histo 


and Customs of the People. 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong. 
with 140 Illustrations, 32s. 

“Its pages contain the most truthful and vivid picture of Chincse life 
which has ever been published.” — Atheneum, 

“ If a long residence in the country, and acquaintance with the spoken 
language of the people, abundant leisure and in industry, are 
qualitications such as should fit an author to write an account of China, 
Dr. Gray is the right man for the task.” —Saturday Review. 

“ It is one of the most exhaustive and interesting descriptions of China 
and its people ever published.”"— London and China Telegraph. 

“We this as one of the very best descriptions of an Oriental 
people we have yet met with.”— British Quarterly Review, 


of the Laws, Manners, 


y the Venerable Jonn Henry Gray, LL.D., 
Edited by W. Gow Grecor. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, Author 


of “The Constitution of Man.” By CHARLES GIBBON, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portraits engraved by C. H. Jeens. 32s. 


“ Mr. Gibbon has produced a readable and effective work.” —Atheneum, 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. ByG.S.Caurtey 


Vicar of Nettleden, Author of “ The After-Glow” and “ The Three 
Fountains.” Pott 4to. with numerous Illustrations by Lady Marion Alford, 
Rear-Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, 
J. D. Cooper, and the Auther, cloth elegant, gilt edges, (Jmmediately. 


A WEEK at the LAKES and WHAT CAME 


OF IT; or, the Adventures of Mr. Dobbs and his Friend Mr. Potts: a 
Series of Sketches by J. P. ATkixson. Oblong 4to. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


SECOND VOLUME, FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE 
CONCLUSION OF PEACE. 


‘THE DAILY NEWS CORRESPONDENCE 


of the WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By Professor W. D. Warrney ; Assisted by A. H. EpGREN. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. [Just ready. 


\ACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVEGERMAN 


COURSE. By EuG&ne Fasnacut, Author of “ The Progressive French 
Course.” Part II. Containing Conversational Lessons on Systematic 
Syntax, with Philological Illustrations and 


Accidence and Elementary 
Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcp. 8vo. 2s. (This day. 


(ZEORGE ELIOT.—A NEW POEM of 


800 lines, by GEORGE ELIOT, will appear in MACMILLAN'’S MAGA. 
ZINE for JULY. 


A NEW STORY by ANNIE KEARY, 


Author of “Castle Daly,” &c., begins in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXIV. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS 


1. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 1 and 2. 
2. IDYLLIC POETRY. By M. W. Moceninee. 


3. IS FETISHISM A PRIMITIVE FORM OF RELIGION? By Professor 
Max MULLER. 


4. FREEMASONRY. By Epwarp F, WILLouGHBY. 

5. A CHILD’S STORY. 

6. — AND OUR CRIMINAL LUNATICS. By D. Hack Tuxs, 
D. 


7. OUR FOREIGN FOOD SUPPLIES. By A. J. WiLson. 
8. DEATH AT THE GOAL. 
9, JOHNSON’S LIVES. By MatrHEew ARNOLD, 


GIR JAMES STEPHEN’S DIGESTS : 


A DIGEST of the CRIMINAL LAW. 
Punishments). S8vo. 16s. 
The TIMES of May 20 says: “Sir James Stephen’s Digest of the 
Criminal Law, which has been for several years before the public, has met 
with general acceptance, and the present Bill is professedly based upon that 


(Crimes and 


DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE Third Edition, with 
New Preface, crown 8vo. 6s. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S NEW BOOK : 


FREE TRADE and PROTECTION: an Inquiry into the 
Causes which have retarded the General Adoption of Free Trade since its 
Introduction into England. 8vo. 7s. 6d. {This day. 


(THE THEORY of SOUND. By Lord Rayzzicn, 


M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. Vol. II. 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. [Just ready. 


‘THE STUDENT’S GUIDE to the BAR. 
By Watrse W. R. Batt, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [This day, 


(THE METHOD of LAW: an Essay on the 


Statement and A ent of the Legal Standard of Conduct. By 
J. H. Monanay, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Just ready 


(THE SALT TAX of SOUTHERN INDIA: 


Letters by VERE Henry, Lord Hopart, Governor of Madras, 8vo, sewed, 
price 1s. (This day. 


MONEY. By Francis A. Warken, Professor 


of Political Economy and History, Yale College, Author of “The Wages 
Question.” 8vro. 16s, 


“It is painstaking, laborious, and states the question in a clear and very 
intelligible form........ The volume possesses a great value as a sort of 
encyclopedia of knowledge on the subject.” Zeconomist. 


MONEY and VALUE: an Inquiry into the 


Means and Ends of Economic Production. With an Appendix on the 
= of Silver and Indian Currency. By RowLanp HAMILTON. 
0. 128. 


“ The volume generally is well worth the attention of our business men.” 
Economist, 


NSANITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


LIFE. With Chapters on its Prevention, By D. Hack Tuxe,M.D. Crown 
8yo. (This day. 
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